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‘¢Youth can’t be 
careful,’’...so Crane 
engineers were 
careful for it 
| 1 


Specialists in building needs for 


physical education ot youth 


Crane C-ggo8 Y. M. C. A. Shower. In its design 
| heads of the Engineering Depart- all the faults of showers used im school and 
. buildings have been corrected 


ment of the Y. M. C. A. Architec- 
tural bureau ... came to Crane 


engineers. 


“Youth at play can’t be careful,”’ 
they said. “Shower equipment in 
club and school buildings should 
be more rugged at certain points 
where trouble now develops.” 
That was the beginning of the new 
Crane Y. M.C. A. shower C-4408, 
especially built to meet needs of 
schools, clubs, and public wash 
| rooms. Every weak point that expe- 
rience of schools and Y. M.C.A.’s 
| has disclosed in past showers has 


beenstrengthened. It hasbeen built 
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to endure, even against hard usage. 
To co-operate with architects and 
engineers of schools and other spe- 
cialized buildings and produce ma- 
terials exactly adapted to their needs 
is a fixed policy of Crane Co. It 
accounts for the completeness and 
quality of Crane materials which 
meet every school plumbing, heat- 
ing, and piping need. Let our School 
Plumbing Advisory Service work 
with your architects and ofhcials 
in selecting exactly the materials 


your school needs. 


1930 


—“i CRANE 


CRANE CO., GENERAL OFFICES: 836 S. MICHIGAN AVE., CHICAGO 
NEW YORK OFFICES: 23 WEST 44TH STREET 


Branches and Sales Offices in 


One Hundred and Ninetyestx Cities 
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The new Washington High School, 
Lorain, Ohio, painted throughout 
with Barreled Sunlight. 








Their Business Manager chose 


interior paint in a businesslike way 




















HE Board of Education at Lorain, ical, hal mihciiareieee 
Ohio, had a new high school to paint. vegan cep 
So they secured samples of eight ‘‘standard A wnnnees 
makes”’ of interior paint. Tested them. And a og 
chose Barreled Sunlight. REPLYING TO 
ia ‘a = SUBJECT 

“Tests were made,” they say, “‘for hiding 
qualities, covering power and ease of DATE November 15, 1929 
application.” 

True enough, Barreled Sunlight does U. S. Gutta Percha Paint Co. 

ae Providence, R. I. 
spread over a larger area, has greater hiding 
power, is easy to apply. But, in the opinion Cees 
of many users, that’s a secondary consider- After testing eight standard makes of 
ation pracy oy ing paint, we chose Barreled Sunlight 
° or our High School. 

Marked resistance to dirt . . . a high de- Tests were made for hiding qualities, 
gree of light reflection . . . ease of washing covering capacity and ease of application. 

... these are the characteristics that explain We are highly pleased with the results 
Barreled Sunlight’s wide- epdaseesue 
spread popularity. ——— 

U. S. Gutta Percha Paint WES Lad. 
Ces. Providence, R. I. wy, Business Manager 
Branches or distributors in By;) Ie} 
all principal cities. (For the : Sunlight = WAP: MP 
Pacific Coast, W. P. Fuller eI al 
& Co.) 

Easy to Tint U. S. GUTTA PERCHA PAINT CO. 


47-K Dudley Street, Providence, R. I. 


Any desired shade is Please send us further information and a panel painted 
obtained by simply mek | wma Sunlight. We are interested in the finish 
chec ere. 


Ser 0, &. Pat. On mixing ordinary colors ; 
es in oil with Barreled Gloss 0 Semi-Gloss (1) Flat 0 


Sunlight white. Quan- 


a 
tities of five gallons or Name 
over are tinted to order Street 
at the factory without 








extra charge. City State 
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he man... 


O confusion, no sacrifice of valuable kitch- 

en space, no wasted energy. Smoothly, 
methodically, economically, one man keeps 
pace with the clean dish needs of a thousand 
diners. Efficient kitchen management today 
requires more than speed. It demands unin- 
terrupted delivery of clean, unchipped dishes 
at minimum labor cost and labor turnover. 


now does the work of many” 
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To meet these specifications your dishwash- 
ing equipment must be scientifically and 
sturdily constructed—simple, efficient and 
dependable in operation. That is why Colt 
Autosan Dishwashing Machines are selected 
as original and replacement equipment by 
the best Hotels, Restaurants, Cafeterias, 
Schools and Hospitals in America. 


OLT AUTOSAN 


Dishwashing Machines 


Autosan features ? 


A 
PRODUCT 
oe = 


FIRE ARMS, 


A aoe ee 
PLASTIC 


Special Colt Autosan Scrap Trays and 
Filter Barrels prevent clogging and stop- 
page of operating parts. There’s a Colt 
Autosan Dishwashing Machine to fit every 
space and service condition. Eight models, 
100 to 2000 or more patrons per meal, cafe- 
teria service; from $615 up. May we send 
you “Packet M” describing exclusive Colt 


Lec 
PRODUCTS, DISHWASHING AND METAL-CLEANING 








Factory. 





Co.t’s PATENT FIRE ARMs Mec.Co. 


AUTOSAN MACHINE DIVISION 


HARTFORD, CONN.,, U.S.A. 


EQUIPMENT, MOULDED 


MACHINES. 


TRICAL 












Model “B” Rotary 
Conveyor Type. 
Price in Copper, 
$1500, F. O. B. 
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Practical School Administration: 
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with Genuine BANGOR Slate! 


Eighty-four square feet of Blackboard space 
within the reach of Teacher’s pointer! The 
Swing-Wing Blackboard Displayor, built like a 
giant eight-page book, multiplies Blackboard 
space ... reduces eye-strain enables 
the instructor to preserve written material 
indefinitely! 

The Wings open at wide angles, permitting 
clear vision from any point within the class- 
room. The Swing-Wing Blackboard Displayor 
may be quickly attached to any wall, post or 


partition. Ruggedly built . . . handsomely fin- 
ished . . . moderately priced—a real aid to 
educators! 


Adopted by New York Board of Education 


Write te-day for Catalog S11 con- 
taining detailed information and 
new low prices now in effect. 


Assistant Secretary, 


Formerly Assistant Superintendent of Schools, 


A Department of Public Relations.................... 
NG no cst eehews sesame waeens 


Be Independent of the 
EE, nko we eh bcd boo 0 b.0SOd PERSO CE een 


Group Insurance for Teachers. .........ccccccccccces 


al 4A. 


An Idea File and What It Means to One in Educational Work. . 


Rotary International, 
Hamtramck, 


72 
73 


74 
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Four Wings, 
size 3’ x 3V,’'; 
metal parts of 
high grade 
bronze; double 
faced slate 
panels fit into 
felt -lined 
channel. Rub- 
ber tipped 
bumpers on 
Wings for 
Safety and 
Silence. 


Manufactured by UNIVERSAL FIXTURE CORP., 135 W. 23 St., New York 
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ae Ce Gives Mirrorlike 


Finish to Linoleum Floors of Indianapolis Public 


" WICE a year,” reports* Geo. P. Kern, 


2 
Custodian of the Indianapolis Public Library . e ° 


Library, “our 50,000 sq. ft. of linoleum is 


given one coat of Car-Na-Var and thoroughly them bright and clean. Other floor preparations required twice 
machine polished. A weekly polishing gives as much material and labor to produce an appearance that was 
the floors a mirrorlike finish so that they not as beautiful as our present floors.” 


require only a nightly dry mopping to keep 


Car-Na-Var—the perfect floor treatment 


Car-Na-Var is a scientific combination of varnish gum and 
waxes. It gives a beautiful, lustrous, yet non-slippery finish to 
wood, linoleum, mastic, concrete, cork, etc. . . . protects the 
surface indefinitely from wear . . . and cuts maintenance costs 
as much as 50%. 


Car-Na-Var wears 3 times as long as varnish or floor wax. 
It is easily applied with a mop and is ready for traffic in an hour. 
Worn spots can be repaired without showing overlaps. Comes 
in “natural” and popular colors. Car-Na-Var in color eliminates 
a separate application of stain. 


Rubber-Var for rubber floors 


Rubber-Var is made of the same solids as Car-Na-Var, but is 
liquefied by thinners harmless to rubber. Use Rubber-Var for 
treating rubber, soft composition and light colored terrazzo floors. 
Gives same desirable results as Car-Na-Var. It’s waterproof! 

























% From a certified Gould Report 





Car-Na-Var, applied lightly twice a \% 
year, machine polished weekly, and dry ~ 
mopped nightly keeps the 50,000 sq. ft. of 
battleship linoleum in the Indianapolis Public 

Library in excellent condition,in spite of constant traffic 





rte ee ee 








Linoleum (Car-Na-Var) Quarry Tile(Car-Na-Var Slate (Car-Na-Var) Terrazzo (Rubber-Var) Rubber (Rubber-Var) 


Above are a few of the many types of floors that can be efficient- 
ly and economically treated with Car-Na-Var or Rubber-Var 


CONTINENTAL CHEMICAL CORPORATION 
211 Scott Street, Watseka, Ill. 


Without obligation send me FREE copy of “Floor Research’’. Also send 
me further details about Car-Na-Var and your FREE TEST offer. 





Every man interested in the efficient and economical total , ae treatment 
maintenance of floors should have a copy of “Floor atbventmates aves hind oiled, waxed, etc.} 
Research”. Written by a nationally known floor con- Ee ee ae el Aisa ae 
sultant. Contains 48 pages of concise, helpful infor- seid a 


mation. The only book of its kind. Sent to you with 
our compliments. Mail coupon at right. 
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A delicious 
“Banana-Sput” 
Salad 


The very name makes 


children want it! 


CHOOL DAyYs—literally—are salad days. Haven’t you noticed 
S the way so many children pass through the “pickle-craving”’ 
stage? Take advantage of this desire for tangy foods by serving a 
wholesome, healthful, inexpensive salad. Made with crisp lettuce, 
chopped peanuts and a simple dressing, “Banana-Split” Salad 
may be classified under foods “high in food value and low in 
cost.’” With bread and butter, a ‘‘Banana-Split” Salad makes an 

adequate, thoroughly satisfying 








and wholesome luncheon. 
BANANAS 


Seer Sf / SESS GER: 





can do delightful 


things to sandwiches 


ANANA and Peanut 
Butter Sandwich— 
Slices of banana on top of 
the peanut butter make a 
more moist and much tast- 
ier sandwich. 

Banana, Cream Cheese 
and Jelly Sandwich—A 
layer of cream cheese,a layer 
of jelly and a layer of sliced 
banana make a sandwich 
that’s a big treat to a sweet 
tooth. 

Either of these sand- 
wiches may be made with 
whole wheat bread. 

















Health properties in liberal quan- 
tities are found in any dish made 
from bananas. Remember this in 
winter when fresh fruits and vege- 
tables are not so plentiful. Bananas 
are a good source of vitamins A, 
B, and C, and contain the essential 
minerals. In planning school menus, 
look upon the ripe banana as a store- 


house of healthful energy that grow- 


ing children need. 












Pictured is a “'Banana-Split” Salad as pub- 
lished ty Hotel Management and Restau- 
rant Management. It is made from a split 
banana, gelatin, chopped nuts and dressing. 
May be simplified by omitting gelatin. 


America is “dining out 
y) 


This booklet, shou~ 
ing the nutritive 
value of bananas 
and suggesting in- 
teresting new uses 
for them, will 
be sent without 
charge. Use the 
coupon below. 


Bananas belong on the menu 








N.S 11-20 
UNITED FRUIT COMPANY 
1 Federal Street, Boston, Mass. 
Please send me a free copy of 
“America is Dining Out.” 


Name 





Address cs 








City 


State 
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Saving hours—saving dollars - - - 

















4. rushing the linens 
back to service 





Mt. Hope Retreat, Mt. Hope, Maryland 


Mt. Hope Retreat’s businesslike laundry department, 
planned and installed with the aid of American 
Laundry Machinery Company engineers. 


IKE most school laundries nowadays, 
this is an “all-American” department, 
from monel metal Cascade Washers to 
fast-flying Eagle Presses. A guaranty of 
“on schedule” service, high quality stand- 
ards and low operating costs. The 
“American” engineers, who planned this 
and so many other laundries in schools of 
every size, will be glad to call and discuss 

your laundry situation. Just write. 
a 


The Canadian Laundry Machinery Co., Ltd. 


THE AMERICAN LAUNDRY 
MACHINERY COMPANY 47-93 Sterling Road, Toronto 3, Ont., Canada 
Agents: British-American Laundry Machinery Co., Ltd. 


Norwood Station, Cincinnati, Ohio Underhill St., Camden Town, London, N.W.1, England 





LISTEN TO THE 


SHINE-ALL 
MESSAGE 


BEFORE IT’S 





SHINE-ALL will preserve your floors and keep them 
attractive. Don't wait until it is too late. Write us 
to have a Maintenance Engineer show you without cost 


or obligation what SHINE-ALL will do and how it will 
SAVE YOU MONEY! SHINE-ALL is neutral, non- 


abrasive and non-acid—that’s why it is so safe for your 


floors. Remember, next year MAY BE TOO LATE. 
SHINE-ALL SALES COMPANY 


Distributors for 


HILLYARD CHEMICAL COMPANY 
ST. JOSEPH, MO., U. S. A. 


Copyright, 1930 
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filmless dishes 
and glassware 
always bright and sparkling 











Mr. Jean Vernet, catering chef, Hotel Nicollet, Minneapolis, says: 


“Soilax is wonderful! My dishes and glassware emerge with a 
sparkle ordinarily possible only by hand-polishing. Soilax keeps 
the dishwashing machine exceptionally clean—no deposits, no 
clogged drains or sprays! Congratulations upon your discovery.” 


HE most ominous thing regarding the health of any busi- 

ness is to observe a guest wiping a spoon or dish with his 
napkin. It is a warning that no one may ignore—the presence 
of the fatal “grease-film” on the service. 

By merely charging your dishwashing machine with Soilax, 
you may be assured of sparkling glassware, dishes and silver- 
ware at all times, without the slightest trace of film. 

Soilax—an utterly new type of cleaning material—instantly 
emulsifies all grease. Dishes and glassware washed in Soilax 
emerge from the rinse sparkling and bright. By emulsifying all 
grease, it prevents sprays and drains from clogging. A machine 
in which Soilax is used is always clean and sanitary. 

Several thousand of the largest and most particular institu- 
tions in the country now use Soilax exclusively in their dish- 
washing machines. Among the many are: 


Eppley Hotels Company . . . . Hollendon Hotel . . . Cleveland 
Book-Cadillac Hotel . . Detroit Interstate Company oe eS 
Stouffer’s Lunch System . . . Congress Hotel . . . . Chicago 


Myron Green Cafeteria, Kansas City Hanover Lunches, Inc. 5. ab oe 
Governor Clinton Hotel, New York Muelbach Hotel . . Kansas City 


Henrici’s Restaurant . . Chicago Pennsylvania Hospital, Philadelphia 

Knott Hotels Corporation . . Coranado Hotel .. . St. Louis 

Hotels Statler, Inc. . . . « « Bellevue Hospital . . . New York 
Passavant Hospital . . . Chicago 


Full details regarding this modern, scientific cleansing mate- 
tial will be sent upon request, without obligation of any sort. 


Economics Laboratory, Inc. 
Executive Offices: Manufacturing Plant: 
Minnesota Building, St. Paul, Minn. 5863 West 65th St., Chicago, Illinois 


Representatives and Warehouse Stocks in the Following Cities: 


Akron Cincinnati Fort Wayne Milwaukee Philadelphia 
Boston Cleveland Indianapolis New York Saint Louis 
Buffalo Detroit Jacksonville Omaha Topeka 
Chicago Des Moines Kansas City Pittsburgh Wichita 


Louisville 


RN Wg Ya! oa . tiesto 











Waste-proof, Too! 


ANY wonder why we are able to guarantee Soilax 

to cut cleaning costs from 25 to 50%. One reason 

is because Soilax is waste-proof. In its original state, 
Soilax is a pink powder. When used in correct propor- 
tions, it forms a green wash solution. But when too much 
is used, the solution automatically turns yellow — a warn- 
ing against waste that only the color blind can ignore 


"A LITTLE DOESA LOT" 


O1SSOWVES 
GREASE 





‘. 4 


THIS NEW 
PLAN SAVES 
YOU NEARLY 
HALF YOUR 
BLANKET 
COST - 


HIS remarkable idea helps hotel managers 
jw a dead loss into genuine saving. Through 
the Blanket Exchange Plan, every wornout, 
shabby wool blanket has a “turn-in” value towards 
a brand-new ALL PURE WOOL BLANKET. 

You wouldn’t think of throwing a car on the 
scrap heap simply because it showed its age. You 
make it help toward the cost of a new car. That 
is the idea behind the Blanket Exchange Plan, 
originated by the Old North State Mills, the 
oldest American manufacturers of quality all- 
wool blankets. 

Don’t throw your old blankets into the rag bag. 
Don’t cut them up for polishing cloths. Just ship 
them to us and get an even one-for-one exchange 


MAIL THIS TRIAL 


Established 1854 
SOUTH BERWICK, MAINE 


’ 


following and we will pay upon receipt. 
(Check size) 
0 60” x 84” $3.55 each 
O 70” x 84” $3.80 each 





OLD NORTH STATE MILLS (Blanket Exchange Dept. 00) 


Gentlemen: We are shipping you today by express (........... ) shabby, woolen 
one ) NEW pure-wool blankets in the size and 
color checked below, and ship to us at once. It is understood that you guarantee every 
blanket to be fast color and all wool or money will be refunded. Send bill for the 


blankets. Please exchange these for (....... 


0 Orchid OO Rose DO Blue 
O Green O Tan 0 Gold 
asta tleh iodide State 


Hotes and hotel systems throughout 
the country are accepting this new, 
economical idea. Learn how you, 
too, can save expense by exchanging 


old woolen blankets for new ones. 





on the following basis: 
You turn in: You get in exchange: 
One old blanket and $3.55 One NEW blanket 60”x 84” 
One old blanket and $3.80 One NEW blanket 70”x84” 
Colors: Solid white, rose, blue, green, tan. 
We suggest you try this special money-saving 
Blanket Exchange Plan today. Simply have your 
secretary send us the coupon, and we will at once 
forward six beautiful new blankets in the size 
and color you select. When you get the blankets 
and test them for quality and appearance you 
will be glad you took advantage of this saving. 


Every blanket guaranteed. 


OLD NORTH STATE MILLS 
(Blanket Exchange Dept. 00) SOUTH BERWICK, MAINE 


ORDER BLANK TODAY 


(Check color) 
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The beautiful Roosevelt High 
School at Yonkers, New York, equipped 
its gymnasium and shops with the best 
floors that science has devised—Blox- 
onend Floors. 


G. Howard Chamberlin, Architect. 


ere 






















ONKERS selects the perfect floor — 


BLOX=ON=-END 


N THE gymnasium a Bloxonend Floor is fast, sure and abso- 
lutely splinterless; the end-grain fibres form the surface of the 
floor. A positive foot-hold is assured for routine training or ath- 
letic contests. Powdered boric acid (easily removed with a damp 
cloth) makes it just right for dancing. It is durable and attractive, 


and easy to keep clean. 


A Bloxonend Floor stands up under the roughest usage that school 
shops can give. It is comfortable and safe under foot and can never 
splinter. It remains smooth always because the entire surface is 


formed into a wear-resisting unit. 


Write for your copy of special booklet “School Floors.” 


CARTER BLOX-ON-END FLOORING CO. 


Kansas City, Mo. 
Branch Offices in Leading Cities 


“END 


ay's Smooth 
Stays Smooth 


Leading School Architects specify 

Bloxonend Floors for Shops and 

Gymnasiums in the country’s 
8c. e 


\ L 






Bloxonend is made of Southern Pine 
with the tough end grain up. It comes 
in 8 ft. lengths with the blocks dove- 
tailed endwise onto baseboards. 
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New 








ntila ling 


revolutionizes school 


The NATION’S SCHOOLS 


millions of dollars will be saved in fuel, 


maintenance and lowered building costs 


UT of many years of study, research, 
and practical experience in the field 
of school ventilation a new science has 
evolved which is the basis of a new ven- 
tilation art. 
This art in many ways is contrary to 
past practice. 


AIR MOTION 
\ rm 


Most present and past 
practice has been based on 
the assumption that harm- 
ful and injurious effects re- 
sulted from the inhalation of 
respirated air. Therefore the ; 
object of most ventilation systems was 
to continuously flood the room with out- 
door air in order to dissipate the so-called 
“crowd poison.” 

Scientists of today however, as a result 
of observation and practical experimen- 
tation, assert that the theory of outdoor 
air being the vital requirement of ven- 


tilation is unsound. They maintain that 





the indoor conditions essential to health, 
comfort and alertness are: 1. Atmos- 
pheric activity. 2. Relative humidity. 
3. Control of room temperature. 

The acceptance of these facts provides 
a basis for the new Herman Nelson Sys- 
tem of Ventilation. This system provides 
to a nicety the requirements that science 
now prescribes. With this system instead 
of introducing a fixed amount of outdoor 
air into a room, out-of-door air is ad- 
mitted only when required to control 
temperature and dissipate odors. 

With the Herman Nelson System, proper 
indoor atmospheric conditions may be 
maintained automatically through proper 
air motion, humidity limita- 
tions, and temperature con- 
trol. Such outdoor air as 
may be required for the re- 
moval of excess body heat 
and odors is tempered to 


The HERMAN NELSON 


BELFAST, ME BUFFALO BALTIMORE, MD 
PORTLAND, MI PHILADELPHIA CHARLOTTE, N. ¢ 
BOSTON SCRANTON GRAND RAPIDS 
SPRINGFIELD, MASS WILKES-BARRE SAGINAW, MICH 
PROVIDENCE, R. I HARRISBURG DETROIT 

NEW YORK CITY PITTSBURGH CLEVELAND 
SYRACUSE JOHNSTOWN, PA CINCINNATI 
ALBANY WHEELING, W. VA. TOLEDO 





ROCHESTER INDIANAPOLIS 





WASHINGTON, D. ¢ 


BIRMINGHAM 





CHICAGO NASHVILLE TULSA, OKLA. LOS ANGELES 

PEORIA, ILL. CHATTANOOGA pENvER VANCOUVER 

DES MOINES NEW ORLEANS SALT LAKE CITY TORONTO 

MILWAUKEE MIAMI WINNIPEG, MAN 
BUTTE, MONT. 

GREEN BAY MEMPHIS CALGARY 
SPOKANE 

MINNEAPOLIS DALLAS LONDON 

DULUTH OMAHA PORTLAND, ORE. osio 


ST. LOUIS EMPORIA, KAN. SEATTLE MELBOURNE 


KANSAS CITY SAN FRANCISCO TOKIO, OSAKA 
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ventilation 


just the right degree through inner-mix- 
ture with room air—but is not preheated. 

It is estimated that the Herman Nelson 
System of Ventilation will save approxi- 
mately half the fuel bill, for it is no 
longer necessary to heat the large vol- 
ume of cold outside air, that in the past 
was admitted into the schoolroom during 
the winter months. 

Further economies result in building 


construction through the use 
: TEMPE 





of smaller boilers, reduced 
pipe size, and through the 
elimination of vent flues. es, 

The Her-Nel-Co Ventilator 47 
is the principal equipment 
used in the Herman Nelson 
System of Ventilation. This machine to- 
gether with the required amount of direct 
radiation will amply serve the schoolroom. 

The cabinet is finished in beautiful mo- 
rocco enamel with bronzed fittings. The 
cabinet contains the Herman Nelson 
Wedge Core radiator for heating the room 
air which circulates through it—a fan 
motor for quietly forcing air circulation, 
a filter for cleansing air of dust and dirt, 
a steam jet humidifier and dampers either 
automatically or hand controlled for 


practice 


regulating the admission and intermix- 
ture of indoor and outdoor air. 

While the Herman Nelson System of 
Ventilation is a new and radical departure 
from all previous schoolroom ventilation 
practices, it is based on fundamental sci- 
entific facts long recognized by leading 
hygienists and engineers. It is welcomed 
as the most practical solution of the 
school ventilating problem, for it is the 
most positive application of the laws 
which modern research has discovered. 


Univent System of Ventilation 


The Herman Nelson System of Ventila- 
tion is the logical development of the 
Univent System which has won universal 
recognition for its outstanding results. 
The Univent System meets in the sim- 
plest, most practical way, those conditions 
where a continuous supply of outdoor 
air is desired or specified by state code. 
In a like manner the Herman Nelson 
System of Ventilation fulfills modern ven- 
tilation standards with added savings in 
heating installation and operation costs. 


For further information, check coupon and send to 
The Herman Nelson Corporation, Moline, Illinois 


CORPORATION ritiors 


Makers of the Herman Nelson System of Ventilation, 
the Univent System of Ventilation, the Herman Nelson 
Invisible Radiator, the Herman Nelson HiJet Heater, 


and other heating and ventilating equipment. 


| Sewooe THE HERMAN NELSON CORPORATION 
| Vrwracatuac Moline, Illinois 
' 
| eee Today and Tomorrow”. 
ig: fo 
| 2 SI Ea ee ee ee eee 
i ; SN ciishntahtcetchaiéeutistgtsalapeanaiarannieelassied 
lhe a es ’ 
Position (Architect, School Superintendent, etc.) 
ne 
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Please send me without obligation, the book ‘‘School Ventilation Practice — Yest« rday, 
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GOOD MOTION PICTURES 
Do Not Depend on the Cost 


FOR 
FURTHER 
INFORMATION 


Check the equipment, 


here listed, regarding 


which you would like fur- 
ther information and mail 
this advertisement today. 


Projection Machines 


Portable Projectors 


Motion Picture Screens () 


Booth Accessories 


Stage Lighting Equipm't [ 


Spot and Flood Lights 


Stage Scenery 


Stage Rigging 


of Projection 
Equipment! 


The finest projection equip- 
ment money can buy will not, 
of itself, guarantee good pro- 
jection results. Every school 
auditorium presents special 
problems of its own which 
must be expertly considered 
in the selection and installa- 
tion of projection equipment. 
The solution of such problems 
is one important part of the 
complete equipping service 
National Theatre Supply Com- 
pany offers your school. Na- 
tional Equipment for the 
auditorium, projection booth 
and stage, combines highest 
excellence with exceptional 
economy. 


EDUCATIONAL DIVISION 


NATIONAL THEATRE 


SUPPLY COMPANY 





Branches in all Principal Cities 





— 92-96 Gold Street, New York City 

















easily 
rior 


dry his hands thoroughly. 


Bi i- 


see what 


ONE 
TOWEL 
will do! 


There is a_ paper 
towel so absorbent 
that just one towel 
dries a pair of hands 
quickly and  com- 
pletely. So strong— 
it doesn’t tear easily 
when wet. So soft— 
it is soothing to ten- 
der skins. 





That towel is the Bay West Mosinee Singltowl— 
the pure sulphate kraft towel that i 
thousands of schools throughout the 


Let us arrange for a free 


your own washrooms. Write for details. 


BAY WEST PAPER CO.. 


“=WEST— 


| _MOSINEE 
KRAFT TOWELS 

















isn't his 
fault 


Of course he uses 
several 
dry his hands when 
he pulls flimsy, 


from 
net. 


He doesn’t mean 
to be wasteful 

he doesn’t pur- 
posely litter the washroom with torn towels. 
sut he forgets his conservation training when 
he has to use two, or three, or four towels to 











(green Bay, Wis. 
A DIVISION OF MOSINEE PAPER MILLS CO. 
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Another school finds Armstrong’s Linoleum 


PLAIN 





When the floor for the library above was chosen, beauty, economy, and quiet were the three principal considerations. 
Armstrong's Brown Battleship Linoleum was selected. 


the ideal study room floor 


PN sturdy as the massive oak tables in the 
school library pictured above is its durable 
floor of Armstrong’s Linoleum. It’s beautiful, 
too, with a color and graining that provide just 
the right background for heavy furniture yet 
harmonize perfectly with the plain decorative 
treatment of the room. There is an Armstrong 
Floor for every type of architecture. From a 
practical standpoint, Armstrong’s Floors last 
for years—and maintenance cost is low. 
Because Armstrong’s Linoleum Floors are 
resilient, “quiet” is the keynote of every room 
where quiet is of vital importance. The noise of 
footsteps is deadened, floor sounds are absorbed. 
Armstrong’s Linoleum Fioors are easily and 
quickly cleaned. The Accolac-Processed surface 
is stain-proof and spot-proof. Dirt and dust 
cannot mar the surface nor dull the color of 


these modern floors. Even ink wipes right up. 
Light waxing now and then or a coat of Arm- 
strong’s Linoleum Lacquer, will renew their 
lustre. (Do not lacquer over wax.) Armstrong 
Floors can be installed quickly, easily, without 
disturbing school routine—and that means 
permanently cemented down over linoleum 
lining felt. 

There are scores of Armstrong patterns and 
colors to choose from for every type of floor. 
Let us send you a copy of the book, ‘‘Public 
Floors of Enduring Beauty” showing many 
beautiful Armstrong installations. And our 
School Service Department will be glad to give 


you reliable information about 


Armstrong 
your own floor problems. Arm- 4 
strong Cork Company, Floor Divi- 
sion, Lancaster, Pennsylvania. Product 


Armstron 8s Linoleum Hoors 


for schools and colleges 


~ INLAID ~ EMBOSSED w~ JASPE w~ 


PRINTED w~ 
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ARMSTRONG’S CORK TILE 




















We saw every play! 


@ We didn’t get here at the basketball gym till late, and 
the only seats left were right behind the goals . . . but the 
ticket man said, ‘You'll see the game O. K., Miss, we've | 
And we did, too! They were | 
I don’t mind sitting behind 


got Nurre plate glass banks!’ 
just fine, we saw everything! 
banks like these . . . they’re so awfully easy to see through!” 
Her athletic brother grinned, “You bet, sis, and they're 
‘awfully easy’ to play with, too! They don’t do any cute 
‘tricks’ with your shots, they're accurate. Wish all gyms had 
‘em... it'd be lots better for both us players and you spec- 


tators, too!” But that isn’t the only reason . 














NURRE STANDARDIZED 


PLATE GLASS BANKS 


“Guardians of the Game” 


For fifteen years have been growing in popularity with hun- 
dreds of leading schools and colleges. They increase the fair- 
ness of the game and encourage speedy, accurate shooting. 
Made of heavy, genuine plate glass . . . three-fourths to one 
inch thick . . . they are absolutely smooth, and cannot rust, 
splinter, warp, bulge or spring away from the ball .. . nor 
vibrate or rattle as wood or metal banks often do. Sturdy 
guarantors of fair play . . . every point must be earned . 
but when you earn ’em you get em! Being transparent... 
they increase gate receipts by increasing the seating capacity 
of any gym ... making every seat a good one. 


FREE 
BOOKLET 


Coaches, Athletic Directors, 
and Captains of Basketball 
should avail themselves of 
the important information 
contained in our free illus- 
trated booklet, showing in 
detail the superiority of Nurre 
Banks ...as used at the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin, Har- 
mon Stadium at Chicago, 
Butler Field House, Indiana 
University, Notre Dame Uni- 
versity, Hanover College, and 
over 400 others. Mail the 
coupon NOW! 





THIS PICTURE shows clearly why 
Jim’ s sister saw every play! 
“ccc eee eK KK KK eee eee eee - 











THe Nurre ComPANiEes, Bloomington, Ind. 

By Matz, free, send me the illustrated booklet that tells how 
to have a more efficient, modern gymnasium with Nurre Plate 
Glass Banking Boards. 


ADDRESS.... spcianbinatinia 





2, ee re eee 
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FILMO 


School Projector 





Educators witnessing Project-O- Phone demonstration at Columbus N. E. A. Convention 


Modern yesterday 
... and tomorrow 


O hastily conceived design preceded Filmo’s entrance to the 
field of school equipment. Painstakingly and deliberately, 
some of the most accomplished cinema engineers in the world 
worked for many months to design the Filmo Projector. The result 
is that the first Filmo Projector ever placed in a school room is still 
operating perfectly. Furthermore, the basic design of Filmo has 
never been changed. A refinement here, a slight change there—but 
never a major alteration which would render any Filmo model 
obsolete. 

Even in the new field of “talkies”, Filmo takes its position of 
leadership by virtue of its thoroughly tested mechanical principles. 
Without a major change, Filmo became the projection unit in the 
Project-O-Phone visual sound apparatus now so widely known to 
schools. Thus, the first Filmo is, and will continue to be,as new as any- 
thing tomorrow may produce—both in point of design and service. 


Any Filmo dealer will be glad to dem- 
onstrate Filmo in your school. Or write 
today for folder, ‘““Filmo in Schools and 
Colleges”, and for data on the famous 
UFA super-educational films, both 
sound and silent, now available through 


the Filmo library. 
“¥ 


Filmo 57-E. School Projector 250 Watt, 5 amp. 
lamp; geared rewind, fixed resistance, 45-50 con- 
denser, and special case, $205. Other models $198 up. 


BELL & HOWELL 
FILMO 


Professional Results with Amateur Ease 


Bell & Howell Co., Dept. W, 1815 Larchmont Avenue, Chicago 
New York, Hollywood, London (B & H Co., Ltd.) Established 1907 
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SOUND BODIES.. 
ALERT MINDS.. 
are easy the 








W HEN THE CHILDREN are seated _ banish optical glare. These finishes are 


comfortably, complete mental _ tough, resilient . . . will not crack, chip, 


attention and concentration are easier. or discolor under hard usage. Ex- 


clusive construction eliminates jarring 


Kundtz Eclipse Desks and Chairs 


prevent bad posture . . . overcome the bangs of desk tops and seats. (Pat- 


eh ented.) Consult your nearby Kundtz 
child’s natural desire to slump in his 


representative about low upkeep, 





seat instead of sitting erect. 
sanitation, and other special Kundtz 


Crystal green and walnut finishes features . . . or mail coupon below. 


I “The ~~ Company, —_ | 7 tongs uy comma 








Kindly send me full-line catalog on your modern, improved 


} CHURCH AND AUDITORIUM SEATING : classroom equipment. 
. s N _— 
.. SCHOOL FURNITURE se 

. | Cleveland Ohio. US.A 3 cnoor— - 


2 Address——__— CE 
KUNDTZ LEADS THE WAY 5 City 
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No. 2100. 
Chemistry Desk 
Twelve ft. long, 4 ft. 
wide and 36 in. high 
Accommodates eight 
students at one time 
four on each side, and 
has one drawer and 
one cupboard for each 

of sixteen students 


There are several factors to be considered in 
choosing the equipment to be used in science 
laboratories . . . the space to be occupied, the 
use to which the equipment is to be put, and 
just how efficient each style of desk would be 
under given circumstances. 





The engineers of Welch are ready to help you. 
Their experience in hundreds of installations of 


prominence places them in a position to advise F U R N I T U R E 


with you. No obligation whatsoever. 


1880 — Fifty Years of Service to Schools — 1930 


W. M. WELCH MANUFACTURING COMPANY Sivde lations: cone ae due: 
GENERAL OFFICES: 1515 Sedgwick Street CHICAGO, ILLINOIS log F. 


LABORATORY FURNITURE FACTORY SCIENTIFIC APPARATUS FACTORY AND WAREHOUSE 
MANITOWOC, WISCONSIN 1516 ORLEANS ST., CHICAGO, ILLINOIS For scientific apparatus, write for 
BRANCHES: Catalog G. 
342 MADISON Ave. 1916 West ENo Ave. 34TH AND BROADWAY 2220 GUADALUPE St 
NEW YORK CITY NASHVILLE, TENN. KANSAS CITY, MO. AUSTIN, TEXAS 


kKkiMdsddisdddddddddididiia, 
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New MACMILLAN Books 


A study of the individual in his industrial setting 


THE 
MODERN WORKER 


By MILDRED WIESE and RUTH RETICKER 


Unbiased information on controversial questions concerning the worker. For classes of sec- 
ondary school grade. 
Teaching helps, abundant illustrations, diagrams, graphs, tables, and charts 
Simple presentation Interesting—Vivid 


$2.40 








Two workbooks to accompany the 
HAYES AND MOON’S 


HISTORIES 


WORKBOOK for WORKBOOK for 
ANCIENT AND MEDIEVAL HISTORY MODERN HISTORY 
By Foster & WESLEY By Foster & SEEHAUSEN 
$.60 $.60 


Unit division. Each contains projects, reviews, tests, vocabulary drills, maps, notebook suggestions, charts. 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 


New York Boston Chicago Dallas Atlanta San Francisco 
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YOU BUYERS WHO WANT 
LASTING ECONOMY - 
gy ec caema 















A scene in the Children's 
Hospital, Roxbury, Mass. 
Coolidge, Shepley, Bul- 
finch & Abbott, Archts., 
Boston, Massachusetts. 





ERE’S the modern floor tile that meets every demand 

for silence, sanitation, endurance, and economy. 
It's TILE-TEX — a resilient tile in the price range of or- 
dinary floor coverings. 


No TILE-TEX floor has ever worn out! it's easy to 
keep clean — does not originate dust— quiet and rest- 
ful to the feet that walk on it. TILE-TEX comes in a 
number of appealing colors and shapes, offering a wide 
selection of attractive designs. TILE-TEX Sanitory COVE BASE — the 


The cost is low, and no conditioning is required. finishing touch to any resilient floor. 
Resistant to wear, fire, and dampness. Warranted not 
to crack, loosen, or disintegrate even when laid on damp 
concrete floors, at or below grade, that have not been 
waterproofed. Mail coupon for free book illustrating, 
in color, the beauty of TILE-TEX designs. 


| The TILE-TEX COMPANY 


i 1237 McKINLEY AVENUE Da ha la 


i 
I 
I 
I 
I 
CJ Check here if you want illustrated data on 1 
i 
i 
ae 


CHICAGO HEIGHTS, ILLINOIS {Tat srten cova 





The TILE-TEX COMPANY 

- 4937 McKINLEY AVENUE 
CHICAGO HEIGHTS, ILLINOIS , 

: 

i 


I 
I 
I 
! 
i 
1 Send your booklet ‘Floors that Endure’ and 
: give name of nearest distributor. 
I 
1 
i 
I 
1 
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Light Feet, 
Heavy Feet, 


Years on End 


Will not mar the beauty of RIXSON 
THRESHOLDS of EXTRUDED 
ARCHITECTURAL BRONZE or 


ALUMINUM - - - - 


Your school is for tomorrow's children— 
its thresholds for feet not yet able to walk. 
For enduring service under the daily passage 
of teachers, pupils, and parents Rixson 
Thresholds will retain their original clean- 
cut beauty. 

It may seem incidental at the moment, but 
ask your architect to explain also the ad- 
vantage of installing Rixson Thresholds 
with Rixson Floor Checks. The Thres- 
holds can be secured ready-cut and drilled 
to fit, eliminating the extra floor plate. 
There is a saving of time, materials and 


labor. 
Your architect will be 
Can Car glad to secure the new 
1S FILED IN catalog data sheets 
SWEETS which describe Rixson 
Thresholds. 





THE OSCAR C. RIXSON COMPANY 
4450 Carroll Avenue 


New York Office: 101 Park Ave., N. Y.C. 
Atlanta 


New Orleans Los Angeles 


SESS 


Philadelphia 





Chicago, IIL. 


Winnipeg 
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Matchless 
In All America 
Are These Unique Fountains 


Here is truly an Auto- 
matic Drinking Foun- 
tain. In all America you 
will find no other like it. 
Permanently automatic 
it guarantees full 
wholesome drinks by 
the daily thousands. 
Through a great range 
of pressures, from 10 to 
150 pounds, these 
unique fountains main- 
tain, automatically, a 
normal wholesome 
drinking stream. Sud- 
den splashing gushes of 
water have been def- 
initely eliminated. The 
unsanitary, inconven- 
ient trickle is unknown. 
Each turn of the handle 
produces a clear full 
stream. A clean whole- 
some drink! 








Century Fountains 
have scored a national 
success. Health and 
School Authorities have 
enthusiastically approved them.  Every- 
where they are shown, architects instantly 
recognize their outstanding beauty. In for- 
mal black, or gleaming shades of color, 
Century Fountains enhance and lend a prac- 
tical charm to the finest interiors. We invite 
you to investigate these fountains. Catalog 
“R” gives complete specifications and illus- 
trates fully the entire Century line. Write 
for it today. 














CENTURY BRASS WORKS, INC. 
Belleville, Illinois 


902 No. Illinois Street 


SANITARY 








Ly 
OSC INN fet 0 









CITED AA: e 
DRINKING 





_ Builders’ Hardware 
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Four More of Mi ii ersey « nee Schools 


adopt 





Buckeye Heatovent 
Modern Ventilation 


The Unit System 
of Heating and Ventilating 






















Vernon L. Davey Junior High School, East Orange, N. 2. 
Contractor: Frank . Farrell, Newark, N. tA 
Architects: Guilbert & Betelle, Newark, N. J. 









High School, Milburn, N. J. 
Contractor: N. F. Cantello, Elizabeth, N. J. 
Architects: Guilbert & Betelle, Newark, N. J. 














Washington High School, Ridgewood, N. J. 


High and Grade School, Somerville, N. J. 
Contractor: Elling Bros., Grove Street, Somerville, N. J. 
Architect: i. Noble Pearson & Son, Perth Amboy, N. eS 


Fresh Air-Filtered Air -W armed Air- Diffused Air in Every Classroom 


Ligeia 
© 


THLE B BB EOEER COMPANY 


fa f Pet ttt y 
Main Office “= hs ; 400 Dublin Avenue 


and Factory Columbus, Ohio 








Sales and Service Offices 
ATLANTA CHICAGO DETROIT KANSAS CITY, MO. NEWARK RICHMOND, VA. SPOKANE TULSA, OKLA. 
BALTIMORE CLEVELAND GRAND RAPIDS LOS ANGELES NEW YORK CITY SALT LAKECITY ST. LOUIS YOUNGSTOWN 
BOSTON DALLAS HARRISBURG, PA. MILWAUKEE PHILADELPHIA SAN FRANCISCO SYRACUSE - Canadian Office 
BUFFALO DENVER INDIANAPOLIS MINNEAPOLIS PITTSBURGE SEATTLE TOLEDO TORONTO 
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Preserve pupils’ health 
with moist-air (HUMIDITY) 


AS LOW AS ¢ — 
FACT 


O 


B . INSTALLATION EXTRA 
RY 











Can children thrive where flowers 
won’t? They can’t, of course. If the health that 
they have developed through summer freedom is 
to be preserved through winter confinement, they 
need moist air (correct humidity) in the school 
room. Now you can give it to them, so easily and 
cheaply. 


The first effective, low cost humidifier 


The Doherty-Brehm Radiator Humidifier brings 
moist air... automatically . .. to any building 
with radiator heating . . . steam, hot water, or 
vapor. It is no makeshift or radiator pan; it is a 
scientifically worked out, wholly effective humid- 
ifier that controls air moisture with the same 
exactitude that radiators control warmth. And it 
costs very little, in comparison with the benefits 
it brings. 


Simple and attentionless as a radiator 


It is as simple as an ordinary radiator. It requires 
no more attention than an ordinary radiator. It 
hooks into the regular heating system just like an 
ordinary radiator. The only additional piping 
needed is a water supply pipe connected to the 
most convenient point in the plumbing supply 
lines and a drain to carry away the small unevap- 
orated water surplus. It heats as well as humid- 
ifies, actually giving off more heat than an ordi- 
nary radiator of the same radiating surface. No 
fans, belts, or motors; no moving parts; no steam, 
no noise, no odor. 


One humidifies a small school or a 
large auditorium 


One Doherty-Brehm Humidifier evaporates up to 
100 gallons of water daily, enough to humidify a 
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$150 to $225, f. 0. b. factory, installation extra, 

in beautiful metal cabinet. Supplied also for 

recessing in wall. Water, fed in by the supply at the top, spreads 
out over the first section, overflows and spreads out over the second, 
and so on until the last section is reached. A drain carries away 
the small unevaporated surplus. 


small school, a +. auditorium, or several rooms in 
a large school. A few, properly placed, take care of 
even the largest building. 


Sold by CRANE CO. 
on easy payments if desired 


No school should be without it. The first cost is so 
low, and it can be paid for as convenient. It is 
sold by CRANE CO. through responsible heating 
and plumbing contractorsevery where, on the Crane 
Budget Plan if desired for only 10% down, the 
balance monthly. Consult your contractor. He will 
make the complete installation. Write us for in- 
formation and a representative to explain it fully. 


DOHERTY-BREHM COMPANY 


333 NORTH MICHIGAN AVENUE, CHICAGO, ILL. 
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Professional Standards as They 
Relate to Teaching* 


Teachers should and can increase their prestige with the 
general public by a continued emphasis on policies 
designed to raise teaching to a higher professional level 


By J. B. EDMONSON, DEAN, SCHOOL OF EDUCATION, UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN 


O ENCOURAGE a discussion of the profes- 
"a standards for teachers, the Michigan 

Education Association arranged this year 
to have the theme, “Professional Standards,” 
presented at the nine district meetings of the 
state association. It was believed that the teach- 
ing profession of Michigan would be benefited 
by a critical discussion of a series of questions 
relating to their work as a profession. It was 
also anticipated that the public could be made 
more appreciative of the work of teachers 
through a discussion of the professional charac- 
ter of teaching. 

In presenting the subject of professional stand- 
ards use was made of an eight-page outline,’ 
copies of which were placed in the hands of all 
of the teachers in attendance at the district 
meetings. This outline was designed to focus at- 
tention on certain questions, and to stimulate 
discussion. Since last Fall thousands of these 
outlines have been distributed to the teachers of 
the state for use in their meetings, which fact is 
evidence of the serious consideration that the 
teachers of Michigan are giving to problems of 
the profession. 

The first question presented in the outline 
reads: “What is a profession?” This question 
was raised because there is more or less common 


*Address given before the Georgia State Education Association. 
1 Edmonson, J. B., and Waldo, D. B., Professional Standards. 


belief that teaching has not achieved and may 
never attain the rank of a profession. One 
humorist recently spoke of teaching as a “pro- 
cession” referring thereby to the rapid change 
in the personnel of the profession. The question: 
“What is a profession?” requires a consideration 
of some of the differences between those callings 
that may be described as trades, and those that 
may be classified as professions. It is not diffi- 
cult to recognize one distinction between a trade 
and a profession. In a trade a worker is usually 
concerned with material things, such as brick, 
stone, wood, various metals and other materials. 
In a profession he usually has to do with human 
relationships. A professional man is one who 
has mastered a considerable portion of the know]l- 
edge in some broad field and has acquired skill 
in applying that knowledge. The compelling 
motive in the life of a professional man is or 
should be service rather than personal gain. 

The following definition of a profession is 
given in the outline and may help to answer the 
question, “Is Teaching a Profession?” 

“A profession is a group of individuals posess- 
ing certain scientific and technical knowledge, to- 
gether with the skill requisite to utilize this 
knowledge for the welfare of society. The public 
expects a vocation, dignified by the title of pro- 
fession, to measure up to at least four require- 
ments: (1) The vocation must render a highly 
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specialized type of social service; (2) its person- 
nel must have had abundant training for its work 
and should be comparatively permanent; (3) it 
must provide income sufficient to enable its mem- 
bers to maintain a cultural standard in living; 
(4) its members must be dominated by a pro- 
fessional spirit.” 

It is interesting to measure teaching in the 
terms of the foregoing standards. Any fair- 
minded person will agree that teaching meets the 
first requirement, in that it renders a valuable 
type of social service. As for the second and 
third requirements, there is evidence that some 
progress has been made in the last few years in 
the direction of meeting the proposed standards. 
It must be admitted, however, that teachers in 
general do not have an adequate amount of train- 
ing, a desirable degree of permanency of tenure 
or salaries sufficient to meet the standard pro- 
posed in the third requirement. In a later part 
of this paper attention will be called, however, 
to some definite facts showing that efforts are 
being made to satisfy these requirements more 
completely. 

The last requirement of a profession, namely, 
that of “‘professional spirit” is now more gener- 
ally satisfied than was formerly the case. The 
marked increase in strength of professional 
organizations, the development of codes of pro- 
fessional ethics, by national and state organiza- 
tions of teachers, and the growing interest of 
teachers in professional problems can be cited as 
evidence of the fact that the members of the 
teaching profession are becoming dominated by 
a real professional spirit. 

It seems to me that the answer to the question, 
“Ts Teaching a Profession?” must be an affirma- 
tive one, with, of course, the concession that 
there is need for further improvement in terms 
of the standards of the profession. 


What the Public Wants 


The second question raised in the outline 
reads: “What evidence is there that the public 
wants teaching to become more highly profes- 
sionalized?”’ It would be extremely difficult for 
any group of workers to make progress in the 
direction of increased professionalization if the 
public were opposed to it. I believe there is con- 
vincing evidence that the public wants teaching 
to become more highly professionalized. A part 
of this evidence is summarized in the outline as 
follows: (1) the growing tendency of the public 
to express its criticisms of the shortcomings and 
failures of the schools; (2) the remarkable de- 
gree of interest exhibited in educational problems 
by all classes of people; (3) the marked willing- 
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ness of the public to support generously the ex- 
pense of an enlarged program of education; (4) 
the increasing tendency of society to look to the 
schools for aid in the solution of the problems of 
modern civilization in such fields as health, char- 
acter training, thrift, conservation, international 
understanding, vocational efficiency and civic 
ideals. 


Making Teaching a Profession 


Let us consider the fourth item in the list. It 
is a matter of great significance that leaders turn 
to the schools for assistance in solving some of 
the perplexing problems of community life. In 
certain quarters, the schools are being urged to 
place increased emphasis on character building, 
health and thrift because other agencies of so- 
ciety seem to be unable to solve these problems 
satisfactorily. Society seems to concede the truth 
of Dewey’s assertion: “By law and punishment, 
by social agitation and discussion, society can 
regulate and form itself in a more or less hap- 
hazard or chance way. But through education 
society can formulate its own purposes, can or- 
ganize its own means and resources and thus 
shape itself with definiteness and economy in the 
direction in which it wishes to move.” 

The third question presented in the outline 
reads: “How may teaching be made a profes- 
sion?” During the past decade much progress 
has been made toward elevating teaching to the 
professional level. However, present gains would 
be conserved and additional progress made if 
more emphasis were placed on certain ideals, at- 
titudes and policies. 

The following suggestions for making teaching 
a profession are given in the outline: (1) Teach- 
ers must possess training comparable to the 
newer requirements in law, medicine, dentistry 
and other recognized professions; (2) they must 
continue to grow professionally after entering the 
service; (3) they must become more conscious of 
the importance of the service rendered by them 
in the schools and be loyal to the task under- 
taken; (4) they must cooperate in efforts to show 
the public the folly of employing poorly equipped 
teachers who may be available at low salaries; 
(5) they must learn to treat the nonconforming 
or exceptional pupil in the same professional 
manner as the specialist in medicine treats a pa- 
tient; (6) they must support the code of ethics 
agreed upon by the professional group; (7) they 
must recognize the obligation to support the pro- 
grams of the local, state and national organiza- 
tions of teachers and must cease to be individ- 
ualistic in their attitudes toward movements for 
the betterment of the profession. 
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It would be difficult to pick out the most im- 
portant suggestion from the foregoing list, and 
the chances are that it would probably be difficult 
to secure agreement from any considerable 
group as to the relative importance of the seven 
suggestions. However, the fifth suggestion relat- 
ing to the necessity for teachers to take the atti- 
tude of a specialist toward those problems that 
present special difficulties is one of great value. 
The more intelligent patrons of the schools are 
expecting the well trained teacher to know enough 
about individual differences and the laws of 
mental and physical growth to take a profes- 
sional interest in the nonconforming pupil. The 
time has passed when these more intelligent pa- 
trons will be satisfied with casual explanations 
of failure. The time has come when there is a 
real demand for careful adjustment to the needs 
of each individual pupil. 

Individualization in education is one of the out- 
standing trends of the present age and there is 
an increasing demand that aims, methods and 
materials be adjusted to the individual. This is 
the ideal that has been so aptly described by 
Rugg in the phrase, ‘“‘the child centered school.” 

The fourth question raised in the outline is as 
follows: “How would children benefit from the 
professionalization of teaching?” It would be 
difficult to justify efforts to professionalize teach- 
ing that would not yield some valuable compen- 
sation to children. It would likewise be difficult 
to defend the increased professionalization of law 
or medicine unless it could be shown that society 
would be benefited. The answer to question four, 
as given in the outline, reads: (1) More children 
would succeed in their school work in terms of 
their potential abilities; (2) more children would 
find happiness and satisfaction in their school 
life; (3) more children would find their special 
talents conserved and utilized; (4) more children 
would have teachers of broad training, sympathy 
and interests. 


Greater Happiness for the Child 


We can scarcely be wrong in assuming that 
children will find greater happiness and satisfac- 
tion with the increased professionalization of 
teaching. There has certainly been a marked de- 
gree of improvement in the attitude of children 
towards school, especially within the last two 
decades. Many cartoonists still picture the school 
as a place that is feared or hated by all pupils. 
The attitude of children in the well managed 
school, however, is sufficient evidence of the inac- 
curacy of the point of view of some cartoonists. 
Probably no group of workers in a community is 
in a position to contribute more to the increase 
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of happiness of the children and the parents than 
the teachers. If the increased professionaliza- 
tion of teaching will add to this happiness, the 
public will be only too glad to share any addi- 
tional expense that may be involved. 

The fifth question in the outline relates to the 
professionalization of teaching. It reads: “How 
would the public benefit through the profession- 
alization of teaching?” All of the arguments ad- 
vanced in answer to question four regarding the 
benefits accruing to pupils could be used in an- 
swering the question as to the benefits accruing 
to the public. In addition to these, the following 
statements are submitted: (1) Teachers would 
become more expert in helping children to make 
adjustments to their physical and social environ- 
ments; (2) teachers would become more expert 
in conserving the talents of children; (3) the pub- 
lic would receive more efficient aid in solving per- 
plexing problems in such fields as health, voca- 
tional training and civic betterment. 


How Will the Teacher Benefit? 


The present period has been amply described 
as the period of the child. In every community 
there are numerous civic societies that devote 
much time, effort and money to the protection 
of the interests of children. Large sums of money 
have been bequeathed to institutions and founda- 
tions that are interested in the problems of child 
welfare. We have reached the happy period in 
our country’s development when people are will- 
ing to discuss social and economic problems in 
terms of children. The question, therefore, of 
the benefits accruing to the public through the 
professionalization of teaching is one that needs 
to be discussed freely with leaders of public opin- 
ion. If the public can be convinced that as a 
result of the professionalization of teaching, 
teachers will become more expert in helping chil- 
dren to grow or to develop normally, to find 
greater happiness and to develop potential abili- 
ties, it will be comparatively easy to get the 
public enthusiastically interested in the profes- 
sionalization of teaching. The question as to how 
the public will be benefited through the profes- 
sionalization of teaching should be a challenging 
one to the members of the teaching profession 
and we should take advantage of opportunities 
to.discuss it before groups of our patrons. 

The sixth question relates to the benefits likely 
to accrue to the members of the teaching profes- 
sion. The question reads, “How will teachers 
benefit through the professionalization of teach- 
ing?” Our profession could not justify the plac- 
ing of emphasis on professional standards solely 
for the purpose of benefiting the members of the 
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profession. Every profession has a well defined 
responsibility to society. Any profession that 
fails to recognize this responsibility is certain to 
discover that society has ways of protecting itself 
through legislation and organized opposition. 
Some of the advantages likely to be gained by 
teachers through the professionalization of teach- 
ing are as follows: (1) More genuine satisfaction 
will be experienced by the teacher; (2) greater 
respect will be accorded the opinions of teachers 
on educational, social and civic problems; (3) 
better salaries for teachers will follow the giving 
of more expert service; (4) more permanent ten- 
ure will follow when the public ranks teaching as 
a profession; (5) better retirement legislation 
for teachers will be granted by an appreciative 
public. 

I am a firm advocate of a state system of pen- 
sions for teachers because of my belief that a 
well devised plan would contribute to an increase 
in the efficiency of the schools. I know that there 
is opposition to the proposal of pensions for 
teachers. However, I served for fourteen years 
on the Michigan board that had charge of the 
administration of our state law for pensions for 
teachers and my experience has convinced me of 
the value of a pension system. It is my opinion 
that adequate pension systems, better salaries 
and more satisfactory tenure will be readily se- 
cured when our profession attains higher stand- 


ards. 
The Tangible Evidence 


The seventh question in the outline reads: 
“What evidence is there that teaching is becom- 
ing a profession?” This question made possible 
the presentation of some very encouraging in- 
formation. In fact more space was devoted to 
this question than to any other because valuable 
evidence was readily obtained. The answer as 
given in the outline reads: 

1. Within the past five years there has devel- 
oped a demand for the preparation of state and 
national professional ethics and for the creation 
of committees or commissions to interpret and 
to apply these codes in specific cases. 

2. Within the past ten years thousands of dol- 
lars have been expended on research in the field 
of the curriculum and in other educational fields. 

3. Within the past few years experimental 
schools and educational laboratories have been 
established in such universities as Yale, Colum- 
bia, Chicago, Peabody, Minnesota, Iowa, Wiscon- 
sin and Michigan. 

4. Within recent years many normal schools 
have changed from two-year institutions to four- 
year teachers’ colleges. 
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5. Within the past ten years the Michigan 
Education Association has grown from a mem- 
bership of a few thousands to a membership of 
more than 30,000. 

6. The summary recently issued by the Na- 
tional Education Association and shown in the 
accompanying table gives evidence that teaching 
is becoming a profession. 

7. Within the past five years there has been 
an increased demand that well trained educa- 





TABLE—A DECADE OF ACHIEVEMENTS 


| 
} 
} 
| 
| 





1919 1929 
| $635 Average Salary of Teach- 
eR Ae ae a $1,300 
| High School Average Certification Re- 
ee 2 yrs. Normal 
40,000 Summer School Attendance 250,000 
25 Teachers’ Colleges ...... 100 
330,689 College and University En- 
FETE Oe 664,266 
1,600,000 High School Enrollment.. 4,000,000 
| $750,000,000 Expenditures for Public 
School Education ...... $2,000,000,000 
5 State Tenure Laws ..... 14 


5 


State Retirement Laws .. 22 

| 10,000 Members in the N. E. A. 193,000 
200,000 Members in State Educa- 

tion Association ....... 650,000 
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tional specialists be employed in our schools (vo- 
cational counselors, psychologists, supervisors). 

There is a tendency within our profession to be 
pessimistic about the possibilities of reaching 
high professional standards. The review of these 
facts should create a spirit of optimism and con- 
fidence. It is my recommendation that certain 
of the statements in the foregoing summary 
should be discussed before teaching groups. 

Question eight on the outline reads: ‘“‘How do 
some teachers retard the development of teaching 
as a profession?” This question has been raised 
because of the commonly acknowledged fact that 
the professional advancement of teaching has 
been retarded by harmful activities within the 
ranks. Teachers have not in the past presented 
a solid and united front. 

A summary of the ways in which some teach- 
ers have retarded the advancement of teaching as 
a profession is as follows: (1) by treating lightly 
any discussion of professional topics; (2) by en- 
tering teaching with a minimum of preparation 
and continuing to teach without further train- 
ing; (3) by thinking of teaching as a makeshift 
occupation or as a job for misfits in other pro- 
fessions; (4) by neglecting to become acquainted 
with the recently created scientific literature in 
the field of education as reported in professional 
magazines; (5) by bringing ctfiticism on the pro- 
fession as a whole through their careless treat- 
ment of contracts and other professional obliga- 
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tions; (6) by rendering such inferior service 
that the public becomes dissatisfied and dis- 
gruntled with the profession as a whole; (7) by 
opposing without good cause the efforts of edu- 
cational organizations to build a profession of 
teaching. 

I am strongly of the opinion that Dr. William 
John Cooper, U. S. Commissioner of Education, 
is quite right when he declares: “The poor 
standing of the teaching profession in social 
esteem has been largely due to the teachers them- 
selves. It can be corrected only by a change in 
the attitude of those of us who enter it. So long 
as we do not respect our own calling others will 
not respect it.” 

The ninth question is designed to bring out the 
fact that there are certain contributions that 
every teacher can make towards the improve- 
ment of our profession. The question reads: 
“What are some of the immediate contributions 
that a teacher can make toward making teaching 
a recognized profession?” According to the out- 
line a few of the possible contributions are: (1) 
Study the programs of the local, state and na- 
tional professional organizations and become an 
intelligent and aggressive supporter of their pro- 
grams or offer constructive criticisms of the 
programs; (2) seek to become familiar with the 
scientific literature that may be applied to the 
specific task of the teacher; (3) help to acquaint 
the public with the fact that the professionaliza- 
tion of teaching will mean better training for the 
boys and girls in the schools; (4) aid movements 
to increase the requirements for admission to 
the teaching profession; (5) act in such a man- 
ner as to cause the public to feel that a teacher 
is proud of his membership in the profession of 
teaching. 


Who Is Responsible? 


It would be possible to add many other sug- 
gestions to the foregoing list. We omitted one 
of the most important contributions that can be 
made by every well trained teacher. This sug- 
gestion may be stated as follows: “Strive to do 
such a quality of work in the classroom as will 
cause the patrons to recognize that you possess 
a degree of skill and a quality of professional 
spirit that will compare favorably with that pos- 
sessed by leading members of other professions.” 

The last question relates to the question of 
leadership in activities designed to improve pro- 
fessional standards. The question reads: ‘Upon 
whom does the heaviest responsibility rest for 
developing teaching as a profession?” A partial 


answer to this question is as follows: (1) upon 
the faculties of teacher training institutions; (2) 
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upon the officers of local, state and national or- 
ganizations; (3) upon the members of state de- 
partments of public instruction and educational 
boards; (4) upon those occupying positions as 
county commissioners, superintendents, princi- 
pals and supervisors; (5) upon those members of 
the profession who have served sufficiently long 
to become impressed with the importance and 
significance of the work of the teacher. 


Better Leadership Is Needed 


Teaching is in need of better leadership. 
There are too many in the places of leadership 
mentioned in the foregoing summary who do not 
measure up to the requirements for competent 
leaders. Leadership calls for enthusiasm, ability 
and force of a kind that will enable one to incite 
others to action. To qualify as a leader a person 
must be thoroughly interested in his work or 
cause and must have such faith in it as will pre- 
vent discouragement or a suggestion of failure. 
We need more aggressive leaders in our profes- 
sion, and the members of the teaching profession 
can help to secure better leaders by showing 
greater appreciation of the contributions of those 
now offering competent leadership. 

A notable tribute was paid the teaching pro- 
fession by President Hoover when he said: 

“The public school teacher cannot live apart; 
he cannot separate his teaching from his daily 
walk and conversation. He lives among his 
pupils during school hours, and among them and 
their parents all the time. He is peculiarly a 
public character under the most searching scru- 
tiny of watchful and critical eyes. His life is an 
open book. His habits are known to all. His 
office, like that of a minister of religion, demands 
of him an exceptional standard of conduct. And 
how rarely does a teacher fall below that stand- 
ard! How seldom does a teacher figure in a sen- 
sational headline in a newspaper! It is truly 
remarkable, I think, that so vast an army of 
people, approximately 800,000, so uniformly 
meets its obligations, so effectively does its job, 
so decently behaves itself, as to be almost utterly 
inconspicuous in a sensation loving country.” 

The foregoing tribute to teachers expresses 
opinions commonly held by leaders in public life. 
Teachers are a highly respected corps of public 
servants, and we have little cause to complain 
of the support given us by our statesmen and 
other molders of public opinions. We can, and 
should, however, increase our prestige with the 
general public. In my judgment, one of the most 
effective ways to do this is through continued 
emphasis on policies and standards designed to 
raise teaching to a higher professional level. 
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School Policy in Books and 
in Schoolrooms 


We have a copious collection of true 


doctrines and 


tions. It 


unanimous 
is time to 


resolu- 
realize them 


By WILLIAM McANDREW 


N THE two previous numbers of The NATION’S 
SCHOOLS, research for the American educa- 
tional policy has brought us from the original 

proposals of the founders of the Republic to the 
present decade. 

Paul Hanus thought the objective had been 
lost. Leonard Koos keeps fishing for it in his 
questionnaire net. Dr. T. N. Kandel’s worldwide 
search for anything that looks like a policy is 
creditably described in the unique series of year 
books which he edits for the International In- 
stitute of Teachers College, Columbia University. 
Whether you look there or in his book, “Twenty- 
Five Years of American Education,” you find him 
showing that “political theory is coming steadily 
into educational practice. Everywhere, not only 
in America, there is a heightened realization of 
the need to make the school develop the national 
ideals.” 

If you recall your Cubberley, your Knight, your 
Prosser and Allen, you say to yourself, “Of 
course! That is why schools were taken out of 
the control of parents and made a charge upon 
the whole community, married and single. The 
makers of the school laws said so.” 


Enter John Dewey 


Now is a good time to pay respects to some of 
our own school people who are bringing educa- 
tion out of its ancient selfish and individual aims 
that give distinction to those whose parents 
bought it for them. The most widely quoted 
maker of a policy for us is, of course, John 
Dewey. Twenty-five years old, with the ink 
fresh on his Johns Hopkins diploma, he came to 
our University of Michigan to teach us psychol- 
ogy and philosophy. I don’t remember any of it 
but that isn’t his fault. He married a classmate 
of ours and joined the faculty of the University 
of Minnesota. During two grinding years after- 
wards he was in a real school mill directing that 
experimental training institution which the Uni- 
versity of Chicago sponsored. He had made his 
policy. 


“School and Society,” written in the last year 
of the last century, brought him to the front 
among public school men. “Democracy and Edu- 
cation” (1916), “Human Nature and Conduct” 
(1922) and “The Public and Its Problems” 
(1927) seem to me the three of his fourteen pub- 
lished books that have most affected educational 
policy. He found school, as Henry Morrison still 
finds it in too many places, ‘‘an institution based 
upon a collected arrangement of factual knowl- 
edge to be passed out day by day to children for 
repeating to teacher to-morrow.” He repudiated 
this “static” principle. Education for Dewey 
became the task of “initiating children into spir- 
itual membership of society.” For him all edu- 
cation must be social, civic and, ultimately, politi- 
cal. He considered that political equality had 
been promised by the preliminary documents of 
our civic foundation and that intellectual equality 
would be sought. He certainly guessed right— 
Bagley showing 300 per cent increase of high 
school attendance in ten years. 

Dewey sensed the instinctive and ineradicable 
force of the motive leading the multitude to seek 
education. But the urge is selfish and individ- 
ualistic. We cannot exterminate it. Recognize 
it, then, and accept for democracy a double 
need—individuals seeking their own perfection; 
individuals taught to recognize that an essential 
of their benefit is social service. Dewey ex- 
pounds what the good life is for the individual 
and what it is for society. He is the greatest 
of our “progressives.” He promulgates the best 
of their theories. He goes higher than most of 
them in recognizing the “general welfare” mo- 
tive of the Constitution as establishing the big 
policy of American education. This, he teaches, 
should find direct application in the daily per- 
formance of a school. 

Neither in New York, nor Massachusetts, nor 
Michigan, nor Illinois, the states with whose 
schools I am somewhat familiar, have I found 
that the policy affects the classroom service very 
much. The selfish motive, “get ahead,” seems to 
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me almost the entire force appealed to. The su- 


perintendent of one of the important cities of 
New York State recently argued with me that to 


exercise a child in seeing, thinking and doing 
those things covered by the reading, spelling, 
manual training, and so forth of the school pro- 
gram is the best service the school can render. 
“Look at you and me,” he said, as a clincher, 
“that’s all we got and we are good citizens.” That 
is only half true. My friend’s policy was not 
made by Dewey. 

Over and again we find cropping out of Doctor 
John’s psychology and philosophy such tenets as 
these: “Shared concerns, a mode of associated 
living, a democracy, must be set up in the chil- 
dren’s minds.” “It will be fatal if schools per- 
mit our people to segregate into classes.” “The 
traditions of the school, docility and obedience, 
belong to an autocracy.” “The children must 
learn to value society as well as self.”” Whether 
they owe it to Dewey or not, you find those whom 
we are willing to call educational leaders stress- 
ing the same aim. “Science makes it clear,” re- 
iterates Copeland, “that man on any plane higher 
than that of the brute must depend on society 
for his safety, happiness and progress. This 
must be imparted so often and so well that the 
present lust of personal gratification will be miti- 
gated.” 


“The Finest Inheritance” 


Bagley, whom Michigan claims as a native, 
seems to me, in all his brilliant work, to be ad- 
hering to a singularly pure and virile line of 
policy. You hear him saying, “It is discipline, 
duty and sacrifice our youth must practice.” 
“Unless they are trained in this, our democracy 
is impossible.” “Ideals are the finest inheritance 
of our democracy.” “Development of ideals is 
the chief duty of the school.” “If our educational 
system fails to inculcate ideals it is a net loss.” 
I turn to Judd. I find him devoting page after 
page to the manner of training in ideals. I find 
Charters writing a book on it. All three are 
teachers, experimenters, developers. They leave 
me no excuse for neglecting the big idea. Nor 
does Kilpatrick, another much quoted expounder: 
“Aim, management and method must be demo- 
cratic. Life, education and democracy must be 
all one.” 

Another Teachers College investigator, Ed- 
ward Reisner, has frequently announced this 
same faith. ‘The schools,” says he, ‘‘must serve 
as the people’s basis for the safety of the Re- 
public. Education is the indispensable means of 
efficient and honest government. Schools have 


made a greater advance in working out this idea 
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in our time than in any other twenty-five years. 
But the application of the American theory re- 
mains faulty in the extreme. Education faces 
an alarming degree of civic lethargy.” “Democ- 
racy is most in need of education,” asserts James 
Russell. “Education has for ages aimed at lead- 
ership of the few. Now it allows the political 
boss to rob the many of their Revolutionary in- 
heritance.”’ 


The Men in the Procession 


Why do I quote so many of your own educa- 
tional family? Am I trying to compose an en- 
cyclopedia of educational quotations? Rather am 
I convinced that there is, now, a procession sing- 
ing the marching songs of America. These 
choristers intend that you and I and all school 
people shall join it. Therefore, still give ear. 
You shall hear Fred Hunter, whom we honored 
with leadership, proclaim: “We can stand for no 
less than a hundred per cent universal training 
for citizenship. The aims of American education 
are a realization of the proposal of the founders, 
a beneficial democracy. The schools must be 
made an efficient training for it. The time has 
come when every classroom teacher must see 
himself as part of the great national purpose.” 
Hear Frank Boynton, whom you chose as na- 
tional leader in 1929, now, alas, dead in his har- 
ness: “We must produce a better type of citi- 
zenry.” Hear Cornelia Adair, president of the 
main division of the educational association dur- 
ing the same year: “It is time we realized that 
statesmanship is the end to aim at, for which we 
are to teach the three R’s and everything that 
finds a place in school.” Hear Frank Cody, the 
next chosen leader: “The native born needs 
Americanization as much as the immigrant does.” 
It is in the air. 

Edward Thorndike and Arthur Gates, special- 
ists so scientific that it would be easy to pardon 
them if they stayed in a narrow field, came out 
with a new book, “Principles of Education” and 
launched it with this flag flying: ‘‘All the exer- 
cises of the public school should be directed to 
promoting good will and the general, not the in- 
dividual, welfare.” I like to hear bright Effie 
McGregor of Minneapolis affirm: ‘Every class- 
room must be made a demonstration of what the 
patriots intended. We must instill civic and so- 
cial duty all the time.” 

If we must, why don’t we? Patience, brother, 
we have not heard all the singers. 

David Snedden, who, after living with all the 
departments of educational service, found the 
civic aspect so important that he qualified for 
the chair of sociology, starts his books with the 
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definition of American education as “a precau- 
tion taken by the people, organized as govern- 
ment, to provide for enlightened public opinion.” 
This David finds it unnecessary to improve upon 
the original proposition of the immortal Father 
of our country and adoptive father of our schools. 
Ross Finney, too, professing education as soci- 
ology, defines it independently of Dean Henry 
-Holmes of the Harvard School of Education, but 
each is able to trade words with the other and 
we not know the difference: “The movement for 
popular rights and human good, for betterment 
of the common life—that is education. It is also 
democracy. Each must devote itself to the 
other.” Or, as Boyd Bode sets forth in his “Edu- 
cational Theories”: “Our great national tradition 
is democracy, that is, brotherhood. It is the 
main mission of the public school.” 


A Few Jewels From the Strongboxes 


“We must all be at it,” is the belief of Golden 
Gate Gwinn, “‘preachers, editors, statesmen and, 
most of all, teachers. We must make clear the 
qualities of the good citizen, inculcate civic ideals 
and create a community atmosphere which holds 
them in high honor.” “Let us realize,” urges our 
Lotus Coffman, “that the betrayal of our country 
is occurring in too many places. It is a lack of 
moral responsibility. Old Puritanism is dead. A 
new community honor must be created. The 
promising field is that of the young. Their duty 
is our responsibility.” 

Well, I have threaded here in this string of 
American school policy the best beads I have 
found in the jewel boxes of laymen and profes- 
sionals. You have many more of your own. 
Sometimes we have the distressing fear that 
these expounders of principles are different men 
with the pen in hand than they are when they 
put on the overalls. It is tragic that so little of 
the nobility of glowing phrases seeps into every- 
day work. I have in mind a respected superin- 
tendent who could get the hall resounding with 
applause when he glorified the unselfishness of 
youth and the schoolman’s duty to nuture it to 
civic ends. I knew that this same superintend- 
ent never went into a classroom to see whether 
any civic unselfishness was enjoined, never 
caused an inkling of the idea to be put into the 
course of study, who promoted high school at- 
tendance by a printed letter to each grammar 
school child: “You should go to high school; 
you'll have a good time with the interesting 
studies, the athletics and the clubs. Statistics 
show that the wages and salaries paid to those 
who have attended high school are 20, 30 and 100 
per cent higher than those paid to people who 
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have not.” This policy is selfishness, pure and 
simple! 

At any rate the educational policies made by 
orators, editors and authors of books, remain as 
fitful breezes in the beautiful sky, unless some 
agency catches them and puts them to turning 
the mills, albeit Doctor Snedden affirms that edu- 
cational policies are made by those who think, 
who study sociology and get facts—that is, by 
scientists. I can’t get over St. Augustine’s puz- 
zle: “Why is it that the mind knoweth the true 
way, the heart desireth it, and yet it cometh not 
to pass?” The saintly father or someone equally 
bewildered invented the doctrine of original sin 
to explain the paradox. Modern democracy has 
little that is new. As early as 1484 Philippe 
Pot, Seigneur de la Roche, in the reign of Charles 
VIII of France, thought out the necessities of 
constitutional government and set forth that 
“from the beginning the sovereign people have 
been the chief element of the state. The rule ex- 
ists by the people’s will and to enrich them, not 
the rulers. Government belongs to all, to all 
ranks, to all classes.” 

Good policy! What became of it? It continued 
to be good literature. But when, three centuries 
later, in 1776, a few determined men said, “We'll 
stand for this and be hanged if necessary,” they 
put life into the idea. As soon as they were 
through fighting for it, they put it into working 
form, bound themselves to it and put the idea of 
Seigneur Philippe Pot to work. To maintain it, 
fair and hale, the men responsible for adopting it 
proposed that each succeeding generation should 
be educated to protect it. You have, here, been 
given opinions of your own people that you who 
were charged with this duty have neglected it. 
You have also been told by those who should 
know, that you are moving towards it. 


Let the Conductor Take the Baton 


The long tuning up that history has required 
before its orchestras begin to perform seems to 
be well under way. The composition has been 
done and scored; the copies are in our hands. 
The players will not perform it of themselves. 
Only to-day an intelligent high school teacher, 
who performed the kindly office of reading these 
essays, remarked: “Of course, these things are 
true. History and common sense argue so. Every 
civilized nation but America is using tax sup- 
ported schools as a means of inculcating national 
principles. But there is no use preaching this 
doctrine to teachers’ conventions. Teachers as 
a rule teach what the individual superintendent 
tells them to. The superintendent is still the 
commander of the progress of the school. What- 
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ever conventions resolve or authors write in 
books, he is the real policy maker.” 

Mr. Cubberley, Mr. Strayer, Mr. Almack, all the 
supervision experts, have been telling us this for 
a long time. They make you think of Emerson’s 
comment on us: “What a parade you make of 
your educational nomenclature and how far off it 
is from a worth while issue!” I am thinking of 
our national association organized into depart- 
ments of music, library, physical education, rural 
schools, administration, science, vocational teach- 
ing, secondary, higher, immigrant, commercial, 
hygienic and so on, ignoring the main purpose— 
political training for which the first promoters of 
our free schools proposed to establish them. 


Expert Sidestepping 


I study the program of the state association of 
my dear old Michigan which ranks away up in 
the top row of educational organizations. In 
more than a hundred sections of it, with more 
than fifteen hundred addresses, demonstrations, 
musical recreations and so forth, I look for the 
big idea. In the multiplicity of topics—leisure 
time, public speaking, tone building, the goal in 
art, the Winnetka plan, Latin in Michigan, new 
report cards, the chasm between Caesar and 
Cicero—what strikes me as astonishing in the 
program of the Michigan association, as in those 
I see of California, Massachusetts and other 
American commonwealths, is their remoteness 
from the purpose which Washington, Jefferson 
and the others insisted should be that of the tax 
supported schools. There is a sweet oblivion to 
the fact that these program makers are ignoring 
the work, the only work, which would justify tax- 
ing nonparents to pay school costs. 

Out of 1,500 offerings of the Michigan conven- 
tion I count three that are in the field for which 
the public schools could be justified as entitled to 
public funds. These three are: a discussion on 
“What Is Wrong in Our Civic Teaching?” set 
down for Lee Hornsby of Traverse City; “Art 
and Citizenship,” by Mary Hatton of Ypsilanti, 
and “The Development of Citizenship” by Har- 
riet Van Antwerp of Ann Arbor. By a stretch of 
imagination I can relate seven more of the 1,500 
selections to the main duty. Ninety-nine and 
four-tenths per cent of a statewide program is 
devoted to matters which hardly entered at all 
into the considerations that were urged as war- 
ranting the establishment of schools to be paid 
for by all the people, whether parents or not. 

It is fair to assume that the interests which 
are paramount in the school program are those 
that determine the convention offerings. My au- 
diences at the meetings were delightful, polite 
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people. They listened to my presentation of the 
historical, financial and civic obligations upon 
them. Here and there a schoolmaster, whose 
name had been given me by an inspector, gave 
practical ideas on the teaching of politics. The 
majority of Michigan teachers, like those of every 
state known to me, are bored by civic considera- 
tions. They are interested in “organized dramat- 
ics,” “the dictionary below the seventh grade” 
and “Katie’s Kitchen Kabinet Band.” 

Except for the appallingly few exceptions 
noted, the entire Michigan association program is 
quite suitable for select schools supported entirely 
by parents in any nation where the people have 
no voice in the government. Yet Michigan, like 
Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, Wisconsin and Minnesota, 
was by the Ordinance of 1787 committed to the 
duty of running its schools to preserve good gov- 
ernment. She has had almost as rotten govern- 
ment as Illinois and New York. No association 
program has carried topics like these: “How can 
we teachers clean the dirty politics of our 
towns?” “How can we promote the honest elec- 
tion of senators instead of letting the post be 
sold?” ”’Why has our state such a bad smelling 
reputation for harboring bootleggers?” “What 
are our own high school children, who are given 
an expensive education at the expense of the 
community, doing for their town at present?” 
“What proportion of my teaching time do I de- 
vote to making plain the present ills of our body 
politic and the cures we teachers and pupils must 
promote?” 

You know whether your own association has 
done any better or has danced around the ancient 
idols of spelling, grammar, abstract arithmetic, 
dramatics, Latin and the team. You know that 
you, by accepting your salary from the. entire 
community, quite irrespective of whether they 
are parents or not, are as obligated as Michigan 
and the states of the Ordinance to make good 
government your principal aim. And you know 
it is about as “principal” in the daily program of 
your schools as are Bible texts on the sporting 


page. 
Doing Away With “Resolveds” 


Meantime, while you and your tax supported 
staff are puttering with secondary things, the 
complaints of education costs, notes Thomas 
Briggs, are growing louder and more numerous. 
One president of Harvard pleaded for more 
money for the common schools. His successor 
wonders whether you are not costing too much. 
If you are doing as little of your real job as 
Briggs, Bode, Hirsch, Allen, Prosser, Copeland 
and Hunter say you are, you are costing too much 
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whatever you get. While the schools are perpetu- 
ating a scholar made procedure, the duty laid 
down by their statesmen originators, says Briggs, 
is covered with dust. Laws are broken; corrupt 
judges are elected and bribed; crime is more 
prevalent than in any other land; the citizenry 
whom the schools of yesterday were to enlighten 
is untaught in politics and the costliest of all 
public services, education, so say a host of wit- 
nesses, is without guiding principle and is not 
preparing a civic to-morrow in advance of the 
tragic to-day. Ray Wilbur, a life-long educator, 
a member of the President’s cabinet, opens his 
address to us at Atlantic City with the warning, 
“It is with a sense of shock that we look ahead to 
see what may be before us. Our education instills 
into the brain of the child the fixed thinking of 
the day.” 

The California Taxpayers’ Commission pro- 
tests: “The added increments applied to educa- 
tion must show returns commensurate. The 
machine must deliver its grist.” All of which 
tends to inspire the real man with the gladness of 
enterprise. The firm has a big and _ profitable 
contract. Congratulations! But of course, the 
main thing is not to put off. The teachers’ con- 
ferences should be set to work on questioning the 
worth of our present course and suggesting 
means of getting it adapted to the preponderant 
obligation. It is your obligation to start this to- 
day, without waiting for any more “‘resolveds” by 
any N. E. A. 





The School—A Vital Factor 
in Trade 


The purchasing power of the American public 
schools is both enormous and varied, according to 
Maris M. Proffitt, acting chief of the division of 
statistics, United States Office of Education. 

As a consumer of the products of American 
industries, public education is a constant buyer 
with increasing demands, Mr. Proffitt emphasizes. 

Its purchasing power varies from the buying 
of costly real estate on which to construct mod- 
ern buildings equipped with every important me- 
chanical facility to the buying of pens, pencils 
and ink used at the teacher’s desk. 

Public education calls upon banks for loans, it 
negotiates with construction firms for buildings, 
it turns to every type of office and school equip- 
ment manufacturer varying from makers of 
blackboards and chalk and desks to makers of 
radios and stage scenery. Its activities cover a 


sweeping list of subjects from medical inspection 
of children to old age pensions for teachers. 
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American public schools are now expending 
annually more than $382,900,000 for grounds and 
buildings alone, statistics at the division disclose. 

Interest on indebtedness totals over $92,000,000 
annually and this alone, it was pointed out, is a 
healthy banking business. In payments of short 
term loans and bonds, it annually liquidates to 
the amount of over $142,600,000. Payments into 
sinking funds amount to $20,144,000 annually. 


$38,000,000 Spent for Supplies 


Supplies, such as chalk, pencils, ink, writing 
paper and a multitude of other miscellaneous 
items, aggregate an annual expenditure of over 
$38,000,000, it was stated. 

The added burden of supplying free textbooks, 
now accepted as an educational responsibility in 
most states, involves an expenditure to publish- 
ers of almost $25,000,000 annually. 

Another expense involves transportation of pu- 
pils, Mr. Proffitt points out. The building of 
roads and the use of busses for transporting pu- 
pils have introduced these fixed charges upon the 
states. The states are spending approximately 
$40,000,000 to transport pupils. The amount of 
gasoline and oil consumed by the public schools 
is steadily increasing as new roads are con- 
structed and more busses are placed in educa- 
tional service. 

Upkeep of the American school now approaches 
$75,000,000 annually, and in this miscellaneous 
category fall a multitude of articles and services. 

Not only are the public schools expending about 
$977,300,000 annually for buildings, grounds, 
supplies, and maintenance, but they employ over 
830,000 teachers in the elementary and secondary 
grades who receive salaries amounting to over 
$1,200,000,000. 

In handling the problems of purchasing, Mr. 
Proffitt says, states and cities have adopted differ- 
ent plans. In some states there is a central pur- 
chasing agency which is the buyer for the schools 
as well as the other agencies of the state. Other 
states and cities leave the purchasing to the school 
boards, while in still other places, the burden falls 
upon the superintendent or in isolated places even 
upon the principal of the individual school. 

Considerable attention is given to the amount 
that the schools can purchase and the extent of 
their purchases, according to Mr. Proffitt. Lim- 
its have been set up in some places to prevent 
waste or carelessness. 

The demands of the schools as important con- 
sumers of various commodities are significant, it 
was pointed out, because they are either increas- 
ing as the programs of education expand, or they 
will eventually be constant since the school popu- 
lation needs will not diminish. 
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“Forget school! It’s a fine day, let’s beat it.” 


Truancy—When and Why It Occurs 


Some of the motives that prompt children to stay away from 
school are uncovered by this statistical study of truancy in 
Oakland which may offer suggestions for meeting the problem 


By PAUL FLEMING, VICE-PRINCIPAL, UNIVERSITY HIGH SCHOOL, OAKLAND, CALIF. 


HERE are no such things as norms of tru- 

ancy frequency. The studies that have been 

made of the statistics of illegal absence 
from school are few and of little worth. Even 
city school systems with adequate research de- 
partments know little of the occurrence of tru- 
ancy in their schools. 

The statement is often made that truancy is 
not now a problem in well organized city schools, 
which offer their pupils a variety of interest and 
have a policy of adapting school experiences to in- 
dividual differences. There is little objective sup- 
port of these assertions simply because the infor- 
mation regarding truancy has not been collected or 
interpreted. It seems probable that the truancy 
rate should decline as we progress toward the 
ideal of the child centered school. We can never 
go back and find out what happened in years past 
but we can, if we think it profitable, keep books 
on the phenomena of truancy occurrence to-day, 
study trends and their implications and find out 


if practice in handling this part of attendance 
routine may be modified and major readjust- 
ments in educational policy made. 

Studies of truancy have dealt largely with the 
causes of truancy. It is difficult to learn defi- 
nitely what are the causes as the sources of in- 
formation are partially subjective and the rea- 
sons for absence from school are often complex. 
However, it seems possible to classify under 
three heads the situations that cause pupils to 
be illegally absent from school: (1) love of ad- 
venture; (2) dissatisfaction at home; (3) malad- 
justment at school. 

The first cause is not serious if it is uncom- 
plicated by either of the others and if the pupils 
are intelligently handled by the parents and the 
school. It may, of course, develop into a 
habitual, “It’s a fine day, let’s go fishing,” atti- 
tude that will ruin school life and if carried into 
later years will be an evidence of adult infanti- 
lism. Of such stuff many of our country’s tramps 
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and social derelicts are made. 
| | Trouble at home often leads to 
la) | truancy, but in aggravated cases it 
| | | is truancy from the home as well as 
from the school, repeated running 
away from what the child feels is 
an intolerable situation. In many 
|2e0 cases in which there is disharmony 
| at home there is no truancy from 
| school if the school relation is a 
happy one, the child in some cases 
| seeking to come to school early and 
to leave late in order to spend as 

little time as he may in the home 
atmosphere. The school, through 
| teachers and the help of social work- 
| ers, may modify the home situation 
but the prognosis is often not favor- 
able. The one situation in which the 
school takes the whole responsibility 

and in which it may hope for im- 
provement is that in which a pupil 
4 | is a repeater truant because of mal- 
, adjustment in the school situation. 
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fruancy usually is not a disease but a symptom, 
as has been pointed out, a symptom that may 
indicate a complication of diseases. It is the job 
of the school to measure truancy, to trace causes 
for it and as far as is possible to change condi- 
tions that are responsible for the situation. 

The present study will, as far as data are avail- 
able, present the statistics of truancy in the city 
of Oakland, Calif., for the year 1928-29. The 
definition of truancy accepted for the study is 
that placed on Oakland Form 73, “Truancy is a 
pupil absence occurring without the consent of 
the parent or school authorities.” This is a more 
liberal definition than that provided in the state 
school law and seems to be satisfactory in prac- 
tice. Its actual effect is to place the major re- 
sponsibility on the child and thus to distinguish 
truancy from invalid absence when the parent is 
responsible for keeping the child from school 
without legal cause. 

The truancy file in the office of the supervisor 
of attendance was the source of the data for this 
paper. The material necessary for the study was 
transferred from the filed cards to tabulation 
sheets, and charts drawn to show the findings. 

The reports of truancy from Oakland schools 
to the office of the director of attendance for the 
year 1928-29 were not complete. Not all schools 
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used the reporting blank, and some of those using 
it did not report all truancy cases. The reports 
made may be considered representative, as they 
probably contain records of about two-thirds of 
the actual truancies for the year and were re- 
ceived from schools in all parts of the city. 

There was a total of 1,158 days and 465 half- 
days of truancy during the year. As might be 
expected the half-days were largely afternoons, 
in the proportion of 412 to 48. There was an av- 
erage of 8.3 reported truants for each school day, 
and an average of 7.4 days truancy per school 
day. 

The mean total truancy for each pupil truant 
was 1.8 days and the mean duration of a single 
truancy was 1.3 days. A single truancy is here 
defined as an illegal absence uninterrupted by a 
return to school. 

The distribution of total truancy is illustrated 
in Chart 1. Two hundred and twenty-six pupils 
of the 762 reported as truants were absent from 
school 14 day each as their total contribution to 
the loss ‘of time sustained by the schools. Two 
hundred and seventy-one had a total of 1 day of 
such absence. The median is found in this group. 
At this point there is a sharp drop in the curve, 
only 44 pupils having a total of 114 days truancy. 
The serrated character of the curve from here is 
caused by the tendency of pupils to stay out 
p> whole days and also by the fact, il- 
lustrated in Chart 2, that over two- 
joo FP thirds of the 762 reported truants 

had only one truancy during the 
school year. It will be noted that 56 
pupils had a total truancy amount- 
ing to 5 or more days each and 13 
had a truancy of 10 days or more. 

Chart 2 deals with the duration of 
truancy occurrences. The fact that 
the character of the curve is similar 
to that in Chart 1 is noticeable. This, 
as has been indicated, is caused by 
the greater number of these pupils 
240 having one truancy only. As will be 
| noted, in 501 cases the truancy lasted 

1 day. Three hundred and seventy- 
four cases had a duration of 14 day 
only. At 114 days there is a sharp 
drop and the character of the curve 
tends to be serrated up to the point 
of 5-day truancies. Thirty-one cases 
» of truancy lasted 5 days or more and 
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4, ten days or more. The number of occurrences 
is greater than the number of pupil truants. 

The relation of pupils who were truant only 
once to those who were repeaters is shown in bar- 
diagram fashion in Chart 3. As would be ex- 
pected from the two preceding 
charts, the great majority had a 
single offense. However, there is a 
repeater problem as is shown by the 
number (118) who were truants 
twice, those (48) who had three 
truancies, and those (45) who were 
truant four or more times. 

In the problem of the relation of 
those who accumulate a considerable 
loss of time by truancy to those 
whose absence is 1 day or 14 day 
only; in the comparison of those who 
tend to stay out a number of days 
with pupils whose truancies are con- 
fined to 1 calendar day, and in the 
consideration of the degree of seri- 
ousness of the relation of truancy 
repeaters to single offenders, we can 
find no useful comparison with tru- 
ancy phenomena in other cities. 
Whether the relationships represent 
a situation that is unsatisfactory or 
whether they indicate that those con- 
cerned with the problem are doing 
all that may be expected of them 
we have no means of knowing. 

Chart 4 presents the distribution 
of ages and grades of truants. The 
data available for age gave years 
and months in some cases, in others 
years only. It is sufficient for the 
purposes of the attendance office to 
carry this information by year only, 
as that will establish the status of 
the truant with respect to the com- 
pulsory school law. All ages were 
tabulated by year only, that is, 
all over fifteen were counted to- 
gether and given the mean value 
of fifteen and six months. Data 
for grades were found by half 
years. For the purposes of this 
table in order to make 
the age-grade study these 
grades were grouped by 
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Chart 4. Chart distribution of ages of truants. 
years and the median grade of the group 
assigned. For example there were 113 truants 
in the eighth grade group. The median would 
be halfway through the eighth grade or at the 
beginning of the high eighth. 

The first conclusion is that truancy, as re- 
ported, is not a problem encountered in the ele- 
mentary school. There were only 47 pupils 
reported from Grade 6 and below. The next 
striking fact is the beginning of greater truancy 
occurrence in the eighth grade about the age of 
thirteen. The mean age of truants is fifteen 
years and six months, the mean grade the ninth, 
that is, halfway through the ninth. Truancy fre- 
quency remains high through the eleventh grade 
and to the age of seventeen years and six months. 
There are no cards filed in the attendance office 
for truants over eighteen, as these are beyond the 
limits of compulsory schooling. The decline 
shown in the chart at the upper grades is caused 
by this fact as well as by the fact that there is 
still considerable elimination of pupils after the 
tenth grade. 

Truancy has some relationship to retardation, 
though it does not appear to be serious. The 
median age of fifteen years and six months and 
the median grade, halfway through the ninth 
grade, indicate about a half year retardation. 
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The most significant point 
seems to be the definite loca- 
tion of truancy as a problem 
for the junior high schools 
and the lower years of the 
senior school. 

It seemed worth while to re- 
chart truancies by half 
grades, as this information 
was available. Chart 5 shows 
the result. The figure is de- 
cidedly massive from the low 
seventh grade through the 
high eleventh, with the high 
plateau spreading over three 
grades from low ninth 
through low tenth. Something 
—the age of the child, dissat- 
isfaction with school, mean re- 
tardation of a little over a half 


year—operates to produce 
greater truancy in_ these 
grades. Readjustment, hold- 


ing power of the school after 
the tenth year and elimination 
tend to make a drop in re- 
ported truancy, and this is 
further influenced by the non- 
recording of truants over 
eighteen years. 

The accompanying table 
(page 38) shows the distri- 
bution of truancy by schools. 
Elementary schools were not 
considered for the reasons 
given. Two schools reported 
no truants in the school year. 
One hundred A. D. A. was 
taken as a convenient unit of 
comparison of the frequency 
of truancy with the results 
shown in Column 4. The 
range in high schools re- 
porting was from 1 day tru- 
ancy per 100 A. D. A. to 25 
days truancy. The average 
for senior high schools was 
6.3 days truancy. 

In the junior schools the 
range was almost as great— 
from 0.7 days to 20.5 days 
truancy per 100 A. D. A., with 
an average for schools report- 


Chart 6. Every truancy for the 

second semester of the school year 

1928-29 is shown on this chart by 

a line indicating its time of occur- 
rence and its duration. 
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A high school vice-prin- 
cipal is shown here inter- 
viewing a pupil who has 
had several truancies and 
advising him of the seri- 
ousness of the offense. 


ing of 9.2. There seems to be no indicated 
cause for these variations. Economic condition 
of the home, alertness of the staff both in the 
school and in the field, methods of handling tru- 
ants, would probably show no relationship to 
these diverse situations. One fact is evident— 
not all schools report all truancies, some report 
none. Until there is more accurate reporting the 
study of truancy at this point cannot be pursued 
further. 

Those whose duties include the handling of 
attendance problems have noted certain facts 
as to the occurrence of truancy. Among these 
are: Truancy is more frequent on Friday; 
special events, such as the circus and the opening 
of the baseball season, are responsible for a con- 
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siderable amount of absence, and “spring fever” 
causes many of our boys to “play hookey.” In 
order to discover any such relationships, a study 
was made of the calendar distribution of the 
truancies reported. 

Every truancy for the school year 1928-29 
was plotted on a chart by a line indicating 
its time of occurrence and its duration. Thus a 
half day truancy was expressed by a line drawn 
horizontally for one-half the cross section space 
within the column of the truancy date. In the 
same manner truancies having a duration of one 
day or more than one day were illustrated. Each 
continuous line represents one unbroken truancy 
by one pupil, though one truant may be repre- 
sented by more than one such line if his truancies 


Courtesy L. G. Wolfe & Co. 
Records of attendance are kept in these files in the office of the director of attendance and child welfare at Oakland. 
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This chart shows the distribution of truants by 
half year grades. 


Chart 5. 


‘were numerous. Chart 6 shows the truancies for 
the second semester of the year. 

Having these data it was possible to construct 
other graphs and figures and to arrive at conclu- 
sions from an inspection of the chart itself. The 
first tabulation made was of the number of pupils 
truant each of the days of the school year. A 
base line was then drawn below the graphic rep- 
resentation of truancies and curves constructed 
for truancy fluctuations day by day within school 
weeks. These figures show no regularity of pat- 
tern. However, it was thought worth while to 
work out the mean truancy distribution by days 
of the week, as shown in Chart 7. As indicated, 
truancy is greatest on Monday, followed by Tues- 
day, Friday, Thursday and Wednesday in the order 
named. The differences do not seem significant. 
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Distribution of truancy by days of the week is 
depicted in this chart. 


Chart 7. 
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The mean for daily truancy by weeks was 
found and a curve drawn to show possible sea- 
sonal fluctuations as well as the relation of tru- 
ancy to progress of the school term. This line 
on Chart 6 indicates little relation to season in 
the occurrence of truancy, the significant facts 
seeming to be a rapid rise of truancy to the 
semester mean in both Spring and Fall and a de- 
cline toward the end of the term. The Spring 
term has a decidedly higher truancy rate, but 
if “spring fever” causes truancy it has its be- 
ginning about the fifteenth of January. In order 
to isolate the representation of these relation- 
ships from the other material of Chart 6, Chart 
8 was drawn showing the same facts, with the 
curve for the second semester drawn with the 
same base line as the first semester. In this 
chart the weeks are indicated by number in the 
school term rather than by date. In addition to 
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Chart 8. Truancy means by school weeks are shown here. 


a greater truancy rate in the Spring semester, 
the rate reaches the semester median earlier, and 
remains above the median line longer in that 
semester than is the case in the Fall. 

The relation of special holidays to truancies 
was next investigated, with the conclusion that 
there was little relationship. Special holidays 
were defined as any other than the regular school 
holidays, Saturday and Sunday. The relation- 
ship is expressed in Chart 9. 

It will be seen that on the day before a special 
holiday the truancy average was greater by two 
truants than the average for all school days. 
This rate was greater by 2.4 than the average for 
all Fridays, the days before the regular school 
holidays. It was considered valuable to figure 
the means for Friday less the days before Christ- 
mas and summer vacations. On these days, be- 
cause of the holding power of final marks or 
because attendance officers are too busy to ap- 
prehend truants, no cases of truancy were 
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Mumble-ty-peg and the call of the 

outdoors have lured these boys 

from school and into ways of 
truancy. 





reported. With these Fridays omitted the dif- 
ference is only one pupil per day average. The 
days after special school holidays have an aver- 
age rate of 9.8 and Monday, which is placed next 
for comparison, a rate of 9.4. It is evident that 
there is little relationship between special school 
holidays and truancy. It is worth noting here 
that there is probably a strong relationship be- 
tween invalid absence and special holidays, due 
to parents taking pupils away from school early 
for trips or extending the vacation by late 
return. 

The files of the daily papers were studied for 
the school year in the endeavor to find any possi- 
ble relationship between special events and tru- 
ancy. Any event that might seem to have an 
effect on the desire of pupils to exchange school 
for some other place was noted, and an especial 
study was made of those days that showed peaks 
on the truancy graph. Little positive relation- 
ship could be shown. There were fourteen truant 
pupils on Tuesday, August 28, the high point of 
the first three weeks. This was the day of the 
state primary election, yet on November 6, na- 
tional presidential election day, only ten were 
reported. On Friday, September 14, twenty-one 
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Underwood and Underwood 
were missing but no cause could be discovered, 
although the fact that the following day was a 
Jewish holiday may have had some bearing on 


the situation. The World’s Series baseball games 
in October seem to have taken few boys away 
from school, possibly because the junior and 
senior high schools were among the best places 
in Oakland to get returns. 

The peak of Tuesday, February 26, is unac- 
counted for, while President Hoover’s inaugura- 
tion seems to be the only event we can charge 
with the responsibility for twenty-four truancies 
on Monday, March 3. The opening of the Coast 
League baseball season on March 26 apparently 
took few of our boys from school. 

Finally, Thursday, May 2, is the prize mystery 
day of the year. One boy was a truant that day, 
continuing an absence begun the day before. No 
pupils were truants for the whole day only. 
Twenty-one pupils, all of them boys, were truants 
in the afternoon. The reason is not evident. As 
far as can be learned, there was no compelling 
event that would lead them from school. What- 
ever the cause, it operated all over the city, for 
eight schools in all parts of Oakland were repre- 
sented. There was no circus on that day but 
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REPORTED TRUANCY PER A. D. A. 
No. of Pupil Total Days Days Truancy 
High Schools Truants Truancy A. D.A. Per100A.D.A. 
"7a 33 66.50 1,413 4.6 
Sane 156 220.30 865 25.4 
- ee 57 75.00 998 7.5 
—aee 12 13.50 1,265 1.0 | 
— ere Se 3 10.50 356 2.9 
. Oiermeees 26 55.50 2,050 2.7 
eS Weer 0 0.00 829 0.0 | 
— ——— ee 
441.30 6,947 6.3* 
Junior | 
High Schools | 
| Soh Saag pe 3 4.00 510 0.7 | 
| D” eeaes 24 23.00 254 9.0 | 
| m- Oh gues 29 38.50 515 7.4 
a reer 25 23.00 1,099 2.0 | 
mG. 86a 54 123.50 600 20.5 
| ; Zoe 0 0.00 221 0.0 
A a oaeee 59 132.00 1,384 9.5 
me Th Gey 52 111.50 591 18.8 
ae 41 120.50 766 15.7 | 
. aa 69 101.00 1,029 9.7 
ieee 26 42.00 375 12.0 
m. £2 aes 20 23.50 510 4.6 
eee 0 0.00 614 0.0 
| aa es 30 47.50 826 5.7 
| > ©, wiaieus 26 42.50 672 6.3 
832.50 9,131 9.2* 


*Average for schools reporting 
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Chart 9 shows relation of truancies to special holidays. 


there was one on the day following. Perhaps this 
band was formed to be the reception committee 
for the elephants that afternoon. 

From the foregoing examples it seems that 
there is little correlation between special events 
and the tendency of junior and senior high school 
boys and girls to leave school. There was a be- 
lief that the distribution of report cards, the 
receiving of low marks by some pupils, might 
lead to truancies. Consideration of the report 
card days and the days following, as indicated on 
Chart 6, shows no such relationship. 

As a last resort an attempt was made to blame 
the weather, but without success. The peak 
points were first studied but without any sig- 
nificant findings. Weather during the third to 
the sixth weeks of the term was described, as 
indicated on Chart 6, but no relationship was 
found between any sort of weather and truancy. 

In this part of the investigation the only sig- 
nificant factor brought out was the relation of 
the progress of the school term to truancy and 
the relation of truancy occurrence in the second 
semester to the first. All other variations may 
be the result of pure chance or of a combination 
of circumstances difficult to discover. 
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Providing Progressive Education in 
Small Rural Schools 


By DR. FANNIE W. DUNN, ASSOCIATE PROFESSOR OF EDUCATION, COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 








This department of rural education is conducted by Helen 
Heffernan, chief, division of rural education, state department of 
education for California, Sacramento, and president, department of 
rural education, National Education Association. 





WO misconceptions are widely held and 

commonly expressed in published rti- 

cles, especially by writers with but super- 
ficial knowledge of the rural field. The first is 
that the small school is a sort of educational dodo, 
practically extinct or at least a museum speci- 
men. The second is that it is hopeless to try to 
express modern educational theory in the small 
rural school, and that only by combination or 
consolidation of several small schools is it possi- 
ble to provide progressive education for rural 
children. 

The latest available statistics are for 1927-28. 
In that year there were in the United States 
153,306 one-room schools. Illinois alone had over 
10,000, the largest number of any state in the 
Union. Iowa had only about 500 fewer, or over 
9,500. Kansas, Missouri, New York and Penn- 
sylvania each had over 7,000. Nearly four-fifths 
of the teachers of South Dakota were in one- 
teacher schools; so were over 50 per cent of the 
teachers of North Dakota; over 40 per cent of 
the teachers of Iowa, Montana, Nebraska and 
Vermont; over 30 per cent of the teachers of Ar- 
kansas, Kansas, Kentucky, Maine, West Virginia, 
Wisconsin and Wyoming; over 20 per cent of all 
the public school teachers in the United States. 
About 4,000,000 rural children or approximately 
one-third of the total rural school enrollment, and 
nearly half of all the farm children were enrolled 
in elementary and secondary schools. 


Small Schools Still Vitally Important 


True, every year we have fewer and fewer one- 
teacher schools. In 1917 the Federal Bureau of 
Education estimated their number to be 195,000. 
Apparently 42,000 have been eliminated in eleven 
years. But at the rate of elimination of approxi- 
mately 4,000 a year, it would be close to forty 
years before the present assumption of dodoism 
would be true. Of course no one knows whether 





we shall maintain that rate. We may accelerate 
it with the increasing improvement of roads and 
of airplane transportation; we may decrease it 
with the increasing sparsity of farm population. 
What we do know, however, is that we now have 
at least as many rural children in one-teacher as 
in consolidated schools, probably more, and that 
so far as these particular children or the vast 
majority of them are concerned, the quality of 
their elementary education depends upon the 
quality of the instruction given in small rural 
schools. 


Up-to-Date Rural Schooling Is Possible 


It would be a sad case, indeed, for these mil- 
lions of children if the assumption that it is im- 
possible to provide progressive education in small 
schools were a fact. On the basis of ten years of 
experimentation, I am glad to be able to say posi- 
tively that I am sure it is not a fact. Given the 
kind of teacher who can perform progressive 
educational work anywhere; given equal provi- 
sion in length of term, educative equipment and 
supervision, and given an enrollment of between 
twenty and forty pupils a fine type of progressive 
education may be had in these schools. Consoli- 
dation is steadily to be promoted, because, ad- 
ministratively, consolidation contributes to the 
provision of the essential conditions—good teach- 
ers, adequate supervision, terms and equipment, 
and a pupil group large enough for socialized ac- 
tivity. But where sparse population, topography 
or climate militates against consolidation, there 
is for those who would afford progressive educa- 
tion to all children another means at hand in the 
improvement of facilities in the one-teacher 
schools. 

Progressive education reveals itself as the 
agent that enables the characteristic elements of 
the small rural school to organize themselves into 
a desirable whole. The great handicap of the 
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traditional type of one-teacher school is the large 
number of recitations required for many subjects 
in many grades. The modern conception of edu- 
cation, however, replaces verbal recitation with 
socialized activity. Integration of subject matter 
is effected through large units of work developed 
around genuine life interests and experiences. 
Children are not classified in closely homogeneous 
groups on a basis of achievements in skills or 
factual knowledge; they work together, as people 
do in life outside the school, on enterprises of 
common interest in which each participates ac- 
cording to his ability. Some are clever with their 
fingers, others show peculiar ability in finding 
and bringing in interesting objects for group use, 
others contribute clippings or pictures, others 
search the library and report what they have 
read. Some paint and draw, some contrive me- 
chanical devices, some write poems or plays, and 
still others take the lead in the organization and 
conduct of school clubs or. group games. The 
groups cut across each other and the child who is 
the admired and respected leader in literary ac- 
tivities may become the humble follower of an 
erstwhile dullard when there is a sand table to 
be constructed or scenery to be painted for a 
school play. 


How to Individualize Instruction 


Individual differences are recognized in the 
progressive school, not by crude attempts at 
classification in assumedly homogeneous groups, 
which, when organized, prove still to be composed 
of widely varying members, but by’ replacing 
group with individual instruction in matters 
which each needs to learn, but which each must 
learn at his own rate and which each can best 
learn in his own way. So in the new school there 
is equipment for individual study, which any 
child may be instructed how to use just when and 
if he needs it, rather than making the matter a 
formal assignment, because his teacher or his su- 
pervisor believes that he will need it one day. It 
is a reasonably safe assumption that if any 
knowledges or skills are sure to be needed by 
everyone in the practical conduct of his life, they 
will prove necessary in the rich range of activi- 
ties that the modern school conceives to compose 
education. That a check list is desirable may be 
freely granted, but its chief use should be to 
make the teacher inquire of herself whether she 
is truly utilizing all the potentially educative op- 
portunities of the child’s enriched environment, 
rather than to drive her back to the old subject 
matter-set-forth-to-be-drilled-upon conception of 
education. 

For the hardest lesson we have to learn, we 
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who are stumblingly working out our tech- 
niques in the new mode of education which 
we believe in but which we have not yet 
learned perfectly to employ, is to see the educa- 
tive experiences that lie in the child’s environ- 
ment and to realize from each potentiality the 
best that is in it. A group of rural teachers were 
recently reading with their supervisor a report 
of a city day school. They read of the in- 
terest displayed by the children of that school in 
boats and the range of activities growing out of 
that interest which led the children into far 
countries, and into reading, writing, music and a 
host of other worth while experiences. And they 
wailed: “If only we had such an environment as 
they, we too could have our children do interest- 
ing things. We have nothing but trees!” As a 
matter of fact, the school they envied was set in 
a crowded city street near wharves which an un- 
perceiving teacher might have seen as sordid and 
ugly, while she envied the trees and birds and 
lovely old colonial homes full of suggestive relics 
of the past which the rural teachers had all about 
them and which they came in time to see and to 
use in excursions in art classes, in dramatization 
and in verse. 

It is no narrowing intensive acquaintance with 
a limited environment that progressive education 
in small rural schools seeks for its children. In 
the end, for all our children, we desire the fullest 
and most complete appropriation of all the 
world’s goods, all the social heritage, that is de- 
sirable for the best realization of each individual 
capacity. In the beginning, for each child where- 
ever he may live, the place to begin his education 
is where he is. In each case we begin with the 
home life and surroundings and discover the 
child problems and needs that arise, then we turn 
for solution or satisfaction to the experience of 
the race, as preserved in history, geography, 
arithmetic or language. 


Utilizing the Environment 


The country child, because he lives in the coun- 
try and because his experiences have been 
country experiences, will have somewhat differ- 
ent problems or interests from those of the city 
child. His early lessons will be based on country 
conditions, and his thinking will be in country 
terms. But his needs and problems will sooner 
or later lead him to the same sources of informa- 
tion and will be satisfied by the same racial ac- 
cumulations of which he and the city child are 
coheritors. His problems of numbers may arise 
out of familiar situations with poultry, lumber, 
corn yields, or the work and play activities of his 
home and school, but they must be solved in the 
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end by the fundamental processes, fractions. or 
percentage. His need for the power of expres- 
sion that language supplies or for the interpre- 
tation of human experiences which is the poet’s 
gift to mankind, may be a natural outgrowth of 
his acquaintance with nature, but it can be satis- 
fied only by the same English language and liter- 
ature that he shares with the city child. His 
problems of sanitation and hygiene may be based 
upon the safety of the farm well or the necessity 
of so caring for house and stable refuse as to pre- 
vent the breeding of the typhoid fly, but they will 
find their answer in the same biology, the same 
laws of health that apply to the city dweller. 


Encouraging Esthetic Appreciation 


Like all other children, the country child 
craves companionship, recreation and esthetic 
gratification. These longings and desires, if un- 
satisfied, often drive him to the city streets in 
search of crowds, movies, glittering shop win- 
dows and glaring lights, museums, picture gal- 
leries, theaters and music halls. But the country 
school may direct these natural desires for com- 
panionship and recreation into a wide range of 
activities—social organizations, play fests, ath- 
letic meets, active sports, social centers, bands or 
glee clubs and the privilege of acquaintance with 
the master minds of literature. 

As for the craving for esthetic gratification, 
where is there finer, more varied beauty than is 
found in the woods and fields? Where is there 
greater pleasure than the nature lover finds in 
traversing the swamp and pasture, with field 
glass or camera? Out of such excursions there 
grows in the country boys and girls perception of 
the beneficence and beauty of the world about 
them, and interests develop that all their lives 
they may find pleasure in satisfying, so that for 
them there may be indeed “sermons in stones, 
books in the running brooks, and good in every- 
thing.” Henry Turner Bailey once wrote: “When 
we know enough, we wiseacres who superintend 
and supervise measurements and tests and pla- 
toon systems, we shall have the busses of the 
board of education taking children out into the 
country, instead of bringing them into the most 
congested parts of the city. 

“In that blessed time there will be observation 
areas, woods and meadows with brooks and pools, 
pastures with cattle, and fields with men at work, 
where the children now starved in cities will be 
taken for nature study at first hand, to lay a 
foundation for an intelligent appreciation of 
folklore, history, literature, poetry, music and al) 
the fine arts.” 

Nor are the esthetic experiences of the natural 
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environment all the potentiality the rural school 
has to use. In the social and economic life about 
it are to be found, in simple and accessible form, 
examples of all the great institutions and occupa- 
tions of the world. The home; the store; the 
village post office or rural route; the roads and 
their makers; the vehicles of many kinds that 
travel them and the destinations to which they 
go; the production of food and its transformation 
in the home and perhaps in a local creamery or 
mill; the milk hauled daily to the railroad station 
to be sent to city homes far away ; sheep shearing 
or cotton picking; old spinning wheels or looms 
in occasional attics, or some neighborhood grand- 
mother who still quilts or weaves rag carpets; the 
tax assessor; the town meeting; the state police 
or fire warden; the school with its local trustee; 
the county nurse; the book truck; the county or 
state fair; the local election, held perhaps in the 
schoolhouse itself—all these may afford experi- 
ences educative in themselves and rich in leads 
to the wider and more remote environment be- 
yond the neighborhood bounds to be increasingly 
experienced through books, pictures and radio. 


How Rural Schools Can Be Organized 


Probably there are few but will agree that the 
range of genuine life experiences that rural chil- 
dren may know first hand affords unrivaled ma- 
terials for progressive education. But many 
doubtless question the possibility of realizing 
these potentialities in the small rural school. Let 
us admit at once that a school with an unqualified 
teacher, meager equipment, a short term and lit- 
tle or no supervision cannot offer the type of 
education we are envisaging. For that matter, 
such a school is a travesty on the name, for it 
cannot provide even a good quality of formal or 
old type schooling. It is one of the most cruel 
pretenses in civilized society to-day. But a small 
school need not have a poor teacher or niggardly 
supplies or a short term. It is here that we have 
let ourselves be blinded by a confusion of issues. 
The small school does have certain characteristics 
that make it a peculiar educational problem, but 
none of the aforementioned handicaps are inher- 
ent in it. They could be removed by adequate 
legislation and financial expenditure in a small 
school no less than in a large one, and their com- 
mon occurrence in small schools is the result of 
a shortsighted policy of neglect. 

The two peculiar difficulties of the one-teacher 
and to a slightly less extent of the two-teacher 
school are the wide range of age and ability levels 
and of subjects to be simultaneously taught by 
one teacher, and the small size of a single grade, 
resulting in deficient social stimulation. How- 
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ever, when subjects become integrated in units of 
study or activity and when several grade levels 
participate in a common enterprise, both these 
difficulties are removed or lessened to the point of 
practicability. For ten years in our experimental 
rural schools we have found it possible to organ- 
ize our school in three groups, rather than in 
eight grades, thus giving the teacher time to be a 
genuine guide and helper and making possible for 
each child a group with which to work or play 
that is sufficiently large to be interesting, stimu- 
lative and productive of genuine social experi- 
ences of give and take, leadership and follower- 
ship, cooperation and control. 


Curriculum Must Fit the Needs 


Such an organization, it is important to note, 
requires a curriculum of the same shape, and 
therefore it is not possible in small schools as 
long as we continue to provide them only with 
courses of study made to fit the organization that 
best meets the needs of the city schools, with their 
multitude of children on a fairly common level. 

There is no small rural school, however, that 
cannot take some steps toward activity and inte- 
gration of experiences. And there is no small 
school that cannot begin to put its emphasis on 
the child’s needs and growth rather than on sub- 
ject matter and formal learning. 

In a certain group of small rural schools that 
I know, the teachers this year have consciously 
worked toward making their schools child cen- 
tered, and have set before them five aims harmo- 
nious with that main objective: (1) an atmos- 
phere of real friendliness, companionship and 
cooperation between the teacher and the pupils 
and among the pupils themselves; (2) an atmos- 
phere of creative self-expression through the 
medium of language, music, drawing, modeling 
and other types of handwork; (3) enough free- 
dom and informality to allow children to develop 
naturally and to be unaffected and unself-con- 
scious; (4) an atmosphere of orderliness and 
attractiveness of the building and grounds, 
through the sharing of responsibilities; (5) more 
careful consideration of the child’s physical, so- 
cial and moral development as well as his mental 
growth; the development of personality. 

Another group of teachers of similar schools, 
with the same aim in mind, suggested as goals 
for their forthcoming year’s work the follow- 
ing: (1) a definite effort to foster pupil initia- 
tive; (2) each class period a discussion period 
with children leading; (3) encouragement of ap- 
preciation of the beautiful in nature, literature 
and art; (4) a civics club in every room through 
which the children develop habits of good citizen- 
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ship and a feeling of responsibility for the wel- 
fare of the school; (5) every room providing for 
and encouraging individual differences through a 
variety of types of work; (6) music in every 
school. 

I wish you could see those schools, with their 
variety of educative activities. A big farm was 
laid out on the floor of one, with last year’s doll- 
house for the farmhouse, and a model barn con- 
structed from a disused doghouse. The barn yard 
was spread with fresh alfalfa which the children 
had brought to feed their cows. Another school 
has a growing museum containing native woods, 
cut and polished to show the grain; stones of the 
neighborhood; mounted insects; a collection of 
Indian relics; a cage which one day held a mole 
and two days later housed a rabbit one of the 
boys had caught in the hay field; a big chart 
mounted with drawings of birds the children had 
seen; a collection of fungi. On the walls were 
maps of the individual woodland spots that each 
child claimed for his own, and in which he 
watched for new phenomena to report to his 
group. A series of large pictures, on wrapping 
paper, showed an adjacent field, in spring, sum- 
mer, autumn and winter. 

The primary groups in all these schools were 
studying life in other lands and other days. A 
fiord in Norway, the surrounding mountains 
built of rocks from the children’s own fields; the 
story of farm tools, from the early days when 
ploughs were crooked boughs and hoes were clam 
shells fastened to a stout stick, to the present 
time of tractor drawn machinery; a neighboring 
truck farm, carefully reproduced in every detail, 
even to the rich black earth the children had 
brought in pails to cover the ground—these were 
some of the representative scenes built on sand 
tables or in a corner of the floor. In every school 
there was something of the kind to be seen. 


Educative Activities Are Varied 


One little rural school drew a large part of the 
ideas for its hygiene course from its well organ- 
ized hot lunch service; another developed a school 
citizenship club to an unusually effective degree; 
a third organized a poetry club and wrote verses; 
a fourth visited old homes and antique shops in 
its New England neighborhood and made a study 
of furniture and homes of colonial days; still 
another developed a primary band, the little 
leader of which was chiefly trained by his fifth 
grade brother, who had spent all his school days 
in a school that was seeking progressive edu- 
cation. 

The type of work I have described does not re- 
quire a large amount of class time or teacher di- 
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rection. Children work on these various activities 
at all hours, whenever they have time. Occasional 
periods with the teacher are used to report prog- 
ress, to plan and initiate some new phase of the 
enterprise, or to get individual help along a vari- 
ety of lines. An account of an industrial arts 
period, conducted mainly on an individual basis, 
will serve as an illustration of this type of class 
meeting: 

“The fifteen children of the intermediate group 
were doing as many different things, for they 
were in the midst of preparing the annual Christ- 
mas box for the orphanage, and this was the 
period for the teacher to help them with what- 
ever they were planning to do in their later free 
periods. 


What One Rural Teacher Teaches 


“First Edna wanted to know how to start cro- 
cheting the edge on a handkerchief. Then came 
Alfred saying that the boys in the hall needed 
help with the toy animals. There were too many 
boys in too small a space, and a conference then 
and there settled how many could work comfort- 
ably at once, who would come next and how long 
each could work. 

“That done, the teacher demonstrated to the 
entire group the method of making the stands 
and wheels and promised to help them paint the 
finished toys the next week. All but those whose 
turns came next returned to the classroom with 
her and soon were interested in making some 
other Christmas present. The girls were ready 
for her. They were making stuffed cloth ani- 
mals; they had their transfer patterns pinned to 
the cloth, their irons hot, and were waiting for 
the teacher’s approval before going any further. 
The teacher saw that all was being done properly ; 
she discussed with them what should be done 
next, and left them to help each other until the 
end of the period. By this time a small group 
who had previously made patterns for birch bark 
gifts had the bark cut and were ready for instruc- 
tion in the next step. The teacher secured needles 
and raffia and showed how to buttonhole stitch 
the pieces before they could be fastened together. 
She then worked individually with the pupils 
until she saw that all understood the process and 
were working carefully. The rest of the children, 
at their seats, were working on calendars, blot- 
ters, book bags or other work that had been 
started at a previous period.” 

The same general technique is applicable to 
arithmetic, English composition, silent reading or 
any other subject. The commercial individual 
instruction materials or others made by the chil- 
dren themselves are useful in such supervised 
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drill periods. One child who needs to master cer- 
tain addition or multiplication combinations may 
test himself by means of a pack of cards; another 
may be filling blanks in an effort to master some 
language usage; several may be correcting com- 
positions, others using map exercises to master 
certain location facts and still others engaged in 
silent reading with self-checking tests or in out- 
lining a history reference. It is essential that 
each child be doing what he needs at the time and 
wants teacher help in doing, or desires to have 
tested by the teacher before passing to another 
level of work. Since the needs are individual, it 
does not matter whether the children thus en- 
gaged are all of one grade or whether they are 
scattered through six or eight grades. Whether 
all work simultaneously in one subject field is a 
minor matter conditioned by the nature and ex- 
tent of the children’s needs at any given time. 

Unquestionably, the teacher who would suc- 
cessfully pursue a progressive program in a rural 
school must be master of certain definite tech- 
niques. It is generally recognized that techniques 
are essential to any teacher. What has not been 
equally recognized is that certain special condi- 
tions of teaching require special techniques, and 
that the small rural school is one such special 
condition. Techniques appropriate for formal 
work in a graded school will not fit it at all. Tech- 
niques suitable for progressive work in a graded 
school come nearer fitting, but certain adapta- 
tions even of these are desirable. 


Taking Part in Group Discussions 


One of the most important techniques required 
of the teacher for progressive education in the 
small rural school, and indeed in any other, is 
that of participating in group discussions as a 
member of the group, taking the lead only when 
or as the group’s need for guidance requires. 
Most of us, wherever we teach, probably need to 
continue to perfect this technique throughout all 
our teaching days. 

A second technique of especial importance to 
the teacher of the small rural school is that of 
handling a heterogeneous group of children as 
one class. I have seen skillful rural teachers do 
this again and again, but the ordinary training in 
class teaching will never develop it. I recall a 
country teacher whom I watched as she con- 
ducted a geography lesson with all grades from 
fourth through eighth participating. They had 
a common problem, but pupils of differing ad- 
vancement had different shares in its solution. 
The upper grade pupils had used advanced geog- 
raphies in preyaration for the class discussion, 
the younger had used the first geography book. 
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Some had read in supplementary geographical 
readers, others had found pictures in the Na- 
tional Geographic Magazine or in a _ pictured 
encyclopedia; still others had referred to govern- 
ment bulletins. Sand table work had been going 
on as well as the outlining and making of book- 
lets. Every child was participating, even a back- 
ward boy who had been classified as fourth grade 
solely on account of his size. “Harold found some- 
thing for us in the agricultural atlas,” the teacher 
would say, calling on her one eighth grade pupil 
for his contribution. Or, “Fourth grade, you can 
tell us about this. You are helping to show it on 
your sand table.” 


Recitation Versus Independent Study 


A third important technique consists in the 
subordination of the so-called recitation to the 
independent study of the pupils. In the country 
school, much of the pupils’ study must go on at 
times when the teacher’s attention is demanded 
for class work with another group. Under these 
circumstances, class periods are too valuable to 
be wasted in mere recitation. Perhaps the city 
teacher can afford to spend them in this way, but 
the country teacher certainly cannot. There are 
too many other things to be done, if the study 
periods are to be profitably used. Selecting a 
group enterprise; formulating the purpose or the 
problem clearly; setting up plans for work; 
criticizing plans; distributing responsibilities; 
reporting progress; practice under teacher over- 
sight of desired habits of work later to be pur- 
sued unsupervised; guidance in the use of the 
encyclopedia, the dictionary, the indexes, tables 
of content and card catalogs; instruction in out- 
lining and notebook work, or in the use of indi- 
vidual practice materials; introduction to tools 
and training in their use; discussion of school 
conduct and development by the pupils of plans 
and regulations for self-control and group con- 
trol—these and many other similar matters must 
be given right of way in the precious periods 
when teacher and pupils meet. 

A fourth important technique is concerned 
with organization of the school management in 
such a way as to make it definitely educative. In 
the care and beautification of school grounds, in 
the essential housekeeping duties and sanitary 
provisions, responsibility for which devolves 
upon teacher and pupils of the small rural school, 
in organization of the play activities for all 
groups, in planning the school lunch, in the pro- 
tective care of the smaller children and in the 
government of the school, there are potentialities 
for genuinely progressive education, provided the 
teacher sees the opportunities and uses them. 
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A final technique involves recognition of times 
when individual instruction is more serviceable 
than class work on a common problem, and the 
provision as needed of a period or periods when 
each child is engaged in the work which is of 
most concern to him at the moment, while the 
teacher passes about the room, giving a word of 
advice here, a brief criticism there, sitting down 
by this child to help him over a difficult place, or 
calling two or three to her for assistance on a 
point that is troubling them all. 

With these techniques and with the ever domi- 
nating concept of the school as a place for helping 
each child to grow along his best lines and at his 
best rate, the small rural school becomes an or- 
ganic agency of high type for wholesome child 
development. The chief essential is a teacher 
qualified for the desired type of work, though 
space, library provision, hand work materials, an 
adjusted curriculum and constructive supervision 
all are important. With our present condition of 
an overcrowded teaching profession, we are more 
favorably situated than we have ever been to 
select the persons for the high calling of teaching, 
and to require educational preparation adequate 
to the task. With the advance of the progressive 
educational idea and its concrete exemplification 
in hundreds of situations, suggestions and mate- 
rials are increasingly available. Have we not 
reached the time when we are justified in expect- 
ing that every rural school, no matter how small, 
shall be a place of genuine education of high 
quality ? 





Kansas Is Interested in Proposed 


Changes in School Laws 


“T do not recall the time when there has been 
so much interest on the part of the general public 
regarding the revision of the Kansas _ school 
laws,” Supt. George A. Allen, Jr., of the Kansas 
Department of Education, says in a recent state- 
ment. 

The plan for financing Kansas schools submitted 
by the school code commission is closely related 
to the tax code commission’s report which will 
be submitted to the 1931 legislature and the two 
should be considered together, Superintendent 
Allen believes. 

There are two reasons for the great interest in 
the proposed changes in the school law, he says: 
“the favorable publicity given to the report of the 
school code during the last two years by those 
most interested in our schools and the need for 
tax revision and relief from excessive taxes, which 
the financial plan of the school code report will 
help to produce.” 
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Making the Most of the Auditorium 
Stage in the School 


A lack of stage facilities is frequently an incentive 
to ingenious pupils to devise artistic settings and 
properties that enhance the original value of the play 


By VERA LIGHTHALL, NorTHERN NORMAL AND INDUSTRIAL SCHOOL, ABERDEEN, S. D. 


OORLY planned stages or no stages at all 
Pi: school auditoriums have been no greater 

deterrent to high school girls and boys in- 
terested in dramatics than was the little three- 
cornered room to the Washington Square Players 
or the old wharf to the Provincetown group. 
Stuart Walker’s Portmanteau Theater, Mr. 
Arvold’s Little Country Theater, the Carolina 
Playmakers, the simple adaptations used by such 
groups as the Coffer-Millers, the Jitney Players, 
the state college groups in Iowa playing under 
the grandstand at the state fair and Chautauqua 
players recruited from college speech depart- 
ments during summer vacations, all have helped 
to show young school actors and their directors 
or their club advisers how much can be done with 
a few screens, a fireplace, a few steps of a stair- 
case and two or three wooden benches. 


Nowhere has this fact been so clearly demon- 
strated as at Central High School, Aberdeen, 
S. D. The auditorium stage is 40 feet wide and 
only 15 feet deep, but the walls are 18 feet high. 
In the days when the old landscape painted cur- 
tain was in use, it had to be left more than 
slightly lowered to keep the upper lights from 
shining into the eyes of the audience. The foot- 
lights were in a trough with covers of flooring 
when the room was in use as a study hall, as it 
was every school day. This arrangement left a 
narrow apron just wide enough for the study 
hall desk and chair in front of the lowered cur- 
tain. Unless the stage was being used after 
school hours for practices, however, the curtain 
was left raised. 

There were doors at each end of the stage, but 
no center entrance. At the right and the left of 
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the narrow apron, there were five steps leading 
down to the assembly floor level. From the stage 
doors similar flights of steps led to narrow pas- 
sageways through which pupils passed out of the 
room. There were 300 seats with study desks 
on the level floor, 300 opera chairs with folding 
arm desks on the raised section. The desks were 
scarcely comfortable for the more portly adults, 
so the pupils were always expected to occupy 
the front section, leaving the opera chairs for the 
guests. 

No space was provided for dressing rooms; 
consequently, adjacent recitation rooms had to be 
used until a class gift made it possible to fit one 
of these rooms with two large wardrobes and 
four make-up cabinets with adequate lights and 
plenty of drawer space. 

On the stage, flats proved impracticable, for 
there was nothing to fasten them to except the 
hard plaster or hard wood floor. Plays were 
chosen, however, in which flats could be used at 
the ends, and a curtain, often of cheesecloth, flat 
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In this setting for “The Wonder Hat,” the moon was made 
from a cheese box covered with orange paper. 
against the wall in the center. A pantomime of 
Van Dyke’s “The Other Wise Man” was given 
with a dark blue cheesecloth curtain which made 
an effective background for the brilliant Eastern 
costumes. Three pageant queens were crowned 
in a similar simple setting with the addition of a 
few screens or trellises covered with crépe paper 

flowers or designs. 

With two high walls of realistically painted 
stone work, one play director gave an artistic 
production of Bertram Bloch’s ‘Maiden Over the 
Wall.” The same wall cut in two and remade, 
with a futuristic fountain in the center and two 
pottery vases on pedestals at the ends of the wall, 
made the park for Hecht and Goodman’s “The 
Wonder Hat.” With both of these settings were 


used two rough wooden benches left over from a 
production of “Midsummer Night’s Dream” sev- 
eral years before. 

High school pupils, boys especially, develop 
more ingenuity in working on an inadequately 
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equipped stage than on one that has the most 
modern stage equipment. On the Central High 
School stage, over a period of several years, the 
boys and their advisers, teachers from the man- 
ual arts department and the directors of the plays 
devised satisfactory Southern colonial doorways, 
a woodland scene, a scene in Grant’s tent for 
“The Littlest Rebel,’ a garden scene for “The 
Superior Miss Pellender,” an old country store 
setting for “The Fortune Hunter,” the front of a 
house, a porch, a backyard and two barn doors 
for “Penrod.” It required much ingenuity to fit 
all the things in this latter scene on the shallow 
stage, but the forty feet gave the distance needed 
to make the barn doors of the detective’s office 
seem far enough away from the house. 


Simple Settings Are Effective 


The two wooden benches and the stone wall 
mentioned were requisitioned again and again 
for programs of one-act plays. The wharf scene 
for Lady Gregory’s “The Rising of the Moon,” 
was made with only the addition of a barrel on 
which to post the warning; as simple properties 
were used for “Spreading the News,” and a num- 
ber of Pierrot plays were given with only the 
white wooden benches and the dark blue curtain. 
For a Girl Reserve program, one act of “The Ro- 
mancers,” and a little pageant called ‘‘Down Pet- 
ticoat Lane” with its fashions of the century, 
were presented with the same setting, a section 
of the wall merely being removed for the girls in 
the second play to walk through. 

A more elaborate setting was used for 
Laurence Housman’s “Prunella, or Love in a 
Dutch Garden.” All the pictures of the produc- 
tion available were studied and designs and 
sketches made in the art classes. Two boys were 
found who thoroughly enjoyed working out all 
the details in heavy compo board. The dark blue 
cheesecloth curtain was used for the moonlight 
scenes and a light blue for the daylight. The 
fountain was at the left, with a group of sil- 
houette trees, and the front of Prunella’s house 
with more compo board trees was at the right. 
The stone wall, covered with vines, had an ar- 
tistic gate in the center. Wooden benches were 
used again. Careful lighting was necessary in 
the moonlight scenes. The boys in charge worked 
hard to get the right effect, and managed to se- 
cure as realistic a moon as they had for “The 
Wonder Hat.” The moon made from a cheese 
box covered with bright orange cambric and 
hung by a string so that it could be moved slowly 
up over the wall was a project that had more 
value in practical education than many more 
complicated problems in electricity. 
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To obtain more room on the stage for larger 
casts, extension footlights were used, and some- 
times none at all. Thus the director was able to 
utilize for the dancers, for the mummers who 
came to Prunella’s garden or for Penrod’s front 
yard, the extra three feet that the apron pro- 
vided. This same arrangement for providing ex- 
tra space was effectively used when the combined 
music clubs of the school presented an operetta. 
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ture, covered with cretonne, is used in the teach- 
ers’ room when it is not in use on the stage. 
With the new equipment a wider variety of 
interiors was possible. Draped entrances, frames 
for windows or doors, screens and bright colored 
hangings made changes easy. There were pro- 
duced plays with as great diversity of setting as 
“The Boomerang,” “Seventeen,” “Captain Jinks,” 
“The Charm School,” ‘Adam and Eva,” “Honor 
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A simple but effective stage setting for “The Piper” was prepared by the pupils of Central High School, 
Aberdeen, S. D 


As time went on, the high school principal be- 
came so much interested in improving the stage 
equipment that he suggested that each class then 
in school devote the class memorial fund to pro- 
vide stage furnishings and general equipment. 
Two classes, therefore, pooled their resources to 
provide neutral colored draperies for the inner 
hangings and dull blue rep curtains to replace the 
old-fashioned roll curtain. The next class fur- 
nished the dressing room. The fourth class gave 
a complete living room set, davenport, chairs to 
match, tables and occasional chairs. This furni- 


Bright,” “Pomander Walk” with the number of 
houses reduced from five, which appeared in the 
original play, to three, and “The Piper,” in which 
a screen setting was used instead of the street 
in Hamelin village called for in the stage direc- 
tions. 

The idea for the twofold screen came from the 
Coffer-Miller company who used a screen for 
their production of “Gammer Gurton’s Needle.” 
In building the screens for Josephine Preston 
Peabody’s “The Piper,” the boys made the two 
folds, measuring 6 feet wide and 8 feet high, to 
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The setting for the fairy play, “The Dragon,” presented in the school auditorium, was designed by the art depart- 
ment and executed by the manual arts instructors. 


represent the front of Veronika’s home and the 
doors of the minster. The screen was mounted 
on a platform 7 inches high, 4 feet wide and 14 
feet long. This had an advantage of giving the 
principal characters greater prominence and of 
making them appear taller than the smaller girls 
and boys who took the parts of the children. 
When the changes to the Hollow Hill or the 
Crossways scenes were made, the platform was 
moved back and covered by the neutral tan dra- 
peries. A new entrance was made, so that no part 
of the screens would show, but the platform pro- 
jected far enough to be used when the children 
ate their broth or when they fell asleep. This ar- 
rangement of screens worked well on the narrow 
stage and gave the room needed for the Hamelin 
village people to move about freely. 

Space does not permit descriptions of many 
settings for one-act plays: for curtain raisers, 
such as “The Impertinence of the Creature,” and 
the little play, “Good Night,” the blue china plate 
for “The Turtle Dove,” for the original plays 
written for special occasions such as Good Speech 
Week, patriotic programs or At Home Night. I 
should like to enlarge upon the resources at the 


pupils’ command in designing and _ building 
simple properties as a cardboard stove for the 
Lady Violetta in Louise Saunders’ “The Knave 
of Hearts.” The Maxfield Parrish illustrations 
for this charming play, published by Scribner’s, 
give beautiful colors and designs for the cos- 
tumes and amusing effects for properties and set- 
ting. 

At Central High School, the faculty under the 
direction of the principal entered into the dra- 
matic work of the school and produced two plays 
that were notable for artistic settings as well as 
for superior acting. The pirate ship with its 
cabin and immense pirate flag was as romantic 
as any young Englishman named “Captain 
Applejack”’ could have dreamed of. The other 
play was Lady Gregory’s exquisite fairy play 
“The Dragon” with a setting designed by the art 
department and executed by the manual arts in- 
structors. The quite realistic dragon was the 
work of the art supervisor. 

Making the most of an auditorium stage means 
that all departments work together, that teachers 
and pupils cooperate in the production of worth 
while plays. 
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What the States Are Doing for 
Public Education‘ 


Since all the states are giving, to a greater or lesser 
degree, financial support to certain special school 
projects, the legal status of such aid is here analyzed 


By CLARENCE O. LEHMAN, Pu.D., Director OF TRAINING AND HEAD OF THE EDUCATION DEPARTMENT, 
STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, GENESEO, N. Y. 


and problem of education in the United 

States is one of national import and sig- 
nificance. The function of public education, how- 
ever, has been delegated by the Federal Govern- 
ment to the several states in the Union and they 
in turn, to a large degree, have committed the 
task to the local communities or districts. There 
has been during the past several decades a tend- 
ency for the states to reassume a share of this 
responsibility. 

The statutes of the various states reflect this 
reacceptance of this educational function, espe- 
cially that of control. Some of these statutory 
provisions, for example, pertain to permanent 
school funds, compulsory school attendance, 
teacher training and certification of teachers, 
state aid for the equalization of educational op- 
portunities and state support for the stimulation 
of new school projects. 

Financial support obviously is the corner stone 
on which rest the permanence and advance- 
ment of public school education. It would be im- 
possible to have any workable program of public 
education if all local or state financial support 
were withdrawn. State aid, as one of the means 
of this financial support, is playing an increas- 
ingly important réle in the maintenance of the 
public education program. 


Why State Aid Is Granted 


Nixa would deny the fact that the business 


This analysis of the statutory provisions, which 
authorize the states to grant such financial aid 
to the local school districts, should yield certain 
indexes of the trends pertaining to the extent to 
which the various state units are sharing in this 
responsibility of supporting public school educa- 
tion in the United States. 

Recent researches relating to the financial sup- 
port of schools indicate that there are divergent 
opinions with respect to the purpose for which 
state aid should be granted to local school units. 
In general, the problem resolves itself into the 


*This is the first of a series of articles by Doctor Lehman dealing 
with state aid. 


question of whether state aid should be granted 
for equalization only or of whether it should 
serve in a dual capacity, for equalization and for 
stimulation. 

Harlan Updegraff states that “The state should 
always do something to stimulate every school 
district to do its best. Reward ought to be 
granted likewise to school districts, teachers and 
pupils who do particularly meritorious pieces of 
work.” 


Encouraging Local Effort 


The principle of stimulation should be recog- 
nized when state aid is granted to local school 
districts, according to George A. Works.’ He ad- 
vocates that the local district should be encour- 
aged to develop the attitude of growth in a con- 
stantly expanding civilization. 

Fletcher H. Swift, who directed the study of 
the problems of school finance in the Arkansas 
School Survey, recommended in his report that 
the state should furnish funds to the local com- 
munities to encourage consolidation, transporta- 
tion and the employment of teachers, superin- 
tendents and other school officials who have 
qualifications higher than the statutory mini- 
mums.* 

In his latest book, Ellwood P. Cubberley ad- 
heres to the principle that state aid should in- 
clude the element of stimulation. He says: “In 
apportioning whatever aid is given, care should 
be exercised to give it in such a manner as to 
stimulate local communities to a maximum of 
educational effort, and to stimulate and encour- 
age new and desirable undertakings. This is 
more important than reducing tax rates.’’* 

Paul R. Mort points out the conflict between the 
use of the principle of the equalization of educa- 
tional opportunity in granting state aid and the 
employment of the principle of payment for ef- 
fort in granting such aid. The former principle 
aims to equalize opportunities and burdens to a 
certain level and in so doing draws funds from 
wealthier communities to aid poorer communi- 
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ties, and the latter principle tends to do the 
opposite. He states that “‘. . . the result of the 


emphasis of reward for effort in a state aided 
system is therefore to destroy in some degree the 
effect of provisions for equalizing educational 


opportunity.” 


“The aim in any plan of stimulation, 
“should be to stimulate com- 


Ward 


TABLE I—List oF SPECIAL SCHOOL PROJECTS FOR WHICH STATE AID Is STIPULATED BY STATUTE, CLASSIFIED 
ACCORDING TO FUNCTION, AND FREQUENCY OF STATES GRANTING AID FOR SPECIAL SCHOOL PPOJECTS* 


II. 


Il. 


*This 


G. Reeder, 


9? 


writes 


Total Number 


Function 
Administrative Efficiency and School 
Organization 
1. Centralized and 

ER ee eee ee 
2. High schools and secondary schools 
a. Academies 


consolidated 


eS er 3 
RE hbk en cecasaewhewe es 1 
CE cc eek eeaeewe es 1 
B.S kas ceed ceceses 
i, NO «as ocla'a a ace wines 3 
b. Site improvement .......... 1 
4. Salary county attendance officer. . 
5. Salary county superintendent of 
AE ere Ae oh Saioneat ae 

6. Standard or superior ungraded, 
rural or graded schools ........ 

7. Transportation—high school or 
consolidated districts .......... 

8. Tuition—nonresident high school 
EPP reer rT ree 
rrr tree 


Extension and Expansion of Cur- 


ricula and School Offerings 
1. Industrial and vocational 
and courses—agricultural, 
ual arts, home economics, 
cal arts 
a. County agricultural and voca- 
tional 
b. County industrial (colored) . 1 
c. Elementary school 
d. High school 
e. Evening trade and vocational 3 
2. Vocational education—Smith- 
I iro aa actu agri ah Baraat ere 6 
3. Gardening and nature study 


Improvement of Instruction 

Classroom Procedure 

1. Establishment and maintenance of 
school libraries 


2. Free textbooks 

3. Equipment for industrial and vo- 

cational courses 

4. Materials of instruction and 

plies 

5. Supervision 

a. Americanization director ... 1 
b. Assistant superintendent and 

supervisors 

ce. County assistant superintend- 

ents, town and rural super- 

intendents 

d. Director of physical education 2 
e. Helping or supervising teach- 

ers 

f. Urban or city superintendents 7 


schools 
man- 
practi- 


and 


sup- 


| 


of States 


20 
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munities to bring up their schools to a higher 


level of efficiency and at the same time to guard 


against extravagance and inefficiency—in brief, 
to steer from the Scylla of bringing all schools to 
a dead level of efficiency and, conversely, to 
avoid the Charybdis of extravagance and ineffi- 


ciency. 


996 


Data to be presented in this article and in suc- 


IV. 


VI. 


VI. 





Total Number 
Function of States 
Improvement and Maintenance of 
— Plant 
. Erection, enlargement, repair, or 
equipment of school buildings .. 12 
eat cha we ke wadee wen cases 1 
RA. hick cc cwe dees 6 
ec. County training school ..... 1 
i I a da 9 Oe wicca ee wicie ae 6 
i, I oak od de waxes 2 
2. Revolving loan funds for buildings 2 
ss. 3. fo eer 2 
Provisions for Special Education 
1. Americanization classes ......... 10 
2. Part-time or continuation classes 
or schools (independent of Smith- 
RE SEE ctid st ded cebacvdess 4 
3. Special classes for physically and 
mentally handicapped ......... 17 
Dt bibecss fatepelas soe wae 9 
De EE ences véudeprnsceanes 8 
Oe tiéscctadcsebeaadasdes 11 
d. Defective speech ........... 4 
re 3 
f. Mentally deficient .......... 7 
g. Otherwise physically handi- 
0 ere 4 
SO ae 5 
4. Classes and schools for adults ... 9 
Teacher Training and Professional 
Advancement 
1. Scholarships in teacher training 
institutions (does not include 
free tuition to state normal 
IN 5.6 tra ee a Aen 6 
2. Teachers’ institutes and educa- 
tional conferences—county and 
SE. suewadees oe ehlinaccusecivws 20 
3. Teachers’ training departments in 
BO Pe rey 18 
4. Teachers’ training schools ..... 
i, Ct GiGi sekeebwabeeakéwens 2 
RE errs 5 
ET 666 wine baka end anew bea 1 
i ch eicpue dae deanee d 5 
Miscellaneous 
1. County supervisor of child study. 1 
2. Medical inspection and health edu- 
Monash had og beads Maeaae 5 
3. Military training in high schools . 2 
4. Physical education ............. 2 
5. Schools for children of migratory 
NNR ee ee 1 
6. Special fund for worthy projects. 2 
7. Teachers’ retirement ........... 17 
a. Expense for administration.. 4 
b. Annuity or pension ........ 7 
8. Time of misfortune ............. 1 
9. Transportation of isolated pupils . 1 
10. Physical examination of applicants 
for employment certificate ..... zZ 


includes all statutes that were in force at the close of the legislative sessions of 1928. 
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| TABLE II—ScCHOOL PROJECTS FOR WHICH AID IS PROVIDED BY STATUTE IN 25 PER CENT OR MORE 
OF THE STATES, RANKED ACCORDING TO HIGHEST FREQUENCY 





No. of | 
Project States Percentage 
1. Vocational education, Smith-Hughes ...............-..cceeceeee 48 100.00 | 
2. EE SEROCN BRE SOCRRENTY BONED 2... 2. i ccc cc ccceccsesecssces 25 52.07 
ee eT rrr 20 41.66 | 
Ge es ois ong da abe bd ORK 20 41.66 
5. Teacher training departments in high schools ................... 18 37.49 
6. Special classes for the physically and mentally handicapped ....... 17 35.41 
a ae 17 35.41 
Oia in us cco Sain: cals anaes uk Sor SUM wc a ae a ea 16 33.33 
Oe SR ae hi oe le ea ee Se a a ea 13 27.07 | 
10. Erection, enlargement and repair of school buildings ............. 12 25.00 | 





ceeding articles will show the current status of 
state aid for the stimulation of the initiation of 
_ new school projects and the maintenance of them, 
reflected in the statutes of the several states of 
the country. The effectuality of such financial 
assistance will also be evaluated. Furthermore, 
the study reveals definite trends as well as offers 
a fertile field for the evaluation of the procedures 
that are employed in the administration of state 
support for special school undertakings.’ 

“Special aid” is that type of state school sup- 
port extended to local school units or districts for 
the encouragement, stimulation and continuance 
of school projects that local school districts would 
be hesitant to initiate and maintain by their own 
volition and resources. Furthermore, special aid 
not only purports to assist local communities in 
extending and initiating educational opportuni- 
ties and undertakings, but it also rewards those 
efforts of the local community that indicate a su- 
perior efficiency and an enlarged social vision 
concerning educational progress and achieve- 
ment. 

Typical school projects for which special aid 
from state school funds is granted are the follow- 





ing: salaries of administrative officials, promo- 
tion of industrial and vocational education, school 
libraries, textbooks, maintenance of _ special 
classes and maintenance of teacher training de- 
partments in high schools. 

The following criteria were formulated to de- 
termine whether or not a school project should 
be classified in the category of special aid from 
state funds: 

1. The school project aided should be an in- 
tegral part of public school education under the 
control of the local board that administers school 
affairs. 

2. All school projects or activities that pur- 
port to expand, extend or improve the school or- 
ganization, the curricula, the methods of instruc- 
tion and classroom procedures, the physical 
equipment, special education or teachers’ training 
of the public school system, shall be included. 

3. State aid for teachers’ retirement funds 
shall be included because the retirement system 
should tend to stabilize the teaching profession 
and consequently should contribute to the im- 
provement of classroom instruction. 

4. Certain school projects that receive state 








pesteonmageerreeneguneioenetnntadiansieparnpesmansiagmmnennmenagen —— — sinliinieieman —— - , 











TABLE IIJ—FREQUENCY OF STATES GRANTING STATE AID FOR ONE OR MORE SPECIAL SCHOOL 
PROJECTS UNDER EACH MAJOR CATEGORY, CLASSIFIED AS TO FUNCTION, AND | 
EXPRESSED IN PERCENTAGE 
No. States Hav- | 
ing Statutory Percentage 
Provisions of States | 
Major Function for Aid Represented | 
I. Administrative efficiency and school organization ......... 35 72.91 
II. Extension and. expansion of curricula and school offerings 48 100.00 
CD SE og ot 0c abde'cdcdbanes's sdee 20 41.66 
III. Improvement of instruction and classroom procedure ...... 24 50.00 
IV. Improvement and maintenance of the physical plant ...... 14 29.16 
V. Provisions for special CdUcation .... 2... ccccsccsccccccens 24 50.00 
VI. Teacher training and professional advancement .......... 33 68.75 
Wide. . SEE "6.5 ccviecs canwe so aesse case emmenkeoraeeelee 22 45.72 
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aid are in a stage of transition from the category 
of special aid to that of general aid. Such bor- 
derline cases, included in this study, are the high 
school, consolidation, tuition for nonresident 
pupils and transportation. 

5. The following types of projects will be ex- 
cluded from this investigation: salaries of ad- 
ministrative and supervisory officials of state 
departments of education; state supported uni- 


TABLE IV—THE FREQUENCY WITH WHICH 
VARIOUS SPECIAL SCHOOL PROJECTS ARE 
MENTIONED IN STATE STATUTES 


Number Special Range of 

School Projects Frequency 

Major Granted State Mentioned 

Function Aid in Statutes 
I. 13 1-25 
II. 8 1-48 
Itl. 10 1-16 
IV. 8 1-12 
V. 11 3-17 
VI. 7 1-19 
1-17 


VII. 10 


versities, colleges, normal schools and technical 
schools; state supported institutions for the 
blind, deaf, mentally deficient and delinquents; 
state assistance for blind adults attending higher 
institutions of instruction for the rehabilitation 
of the blind in the home. 

There is a diversity of special school activities 
for which financial assistance is granted by the 
various states by virtue of statutory stipulations. 
In obtaining data for this study the several school 
statutes of the forty-eight states were analyzed 
to ascertain the provisions that authorize the 
payment of state funds for special school proj- 
ects. These projects were then grouped into 
seven major categories, classified according to 
function or purpose. A summary of these vari- 
ous school projects, classified with respect to 
their major divisions and the frequency of men- 
tion of each of the special projects in the statutes 
of the several states, is submitted in Table I. 

The data in Table I are indicative of the gen- 
eral practice of state aid for special school proj- 
ects in the several states of the country as evinced 
by the legal stipulations for the same. If we 
include all the subdivisions of the various pur- 
poses for which special state aid is granted, there 
were at the close of the legislative sessions of 
1928 fifty-nine different school projects entitled 
to financial assistance from state funds according 
to statutory provisions. 

The projects which have proved the most pop- 
ular in the various states are listed in Table II, 
ranked according to highest frequency. Accord- 
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ing to these data, the several states are particu- 
larly concerned with the improvement of the 
teaching personnel. This seems evident because 
one-half of the school projects which are the most 
popular purport to stimulate professional train- 
ing and improvement among the teachers. 

In Table III information is presented that indi- 
cates quantitatively the extent to which the va- 
rious states have participated in their endeavor 
to induce the local school districts to extend and 
improve the various phases of the current public 
school program. It is significant to note the 
number of states that grant aid for one or more 
school projects under each one of the major di- 
visions. 

Using the highest frequency of states as our 
criterion we-find that only three of the major di- 
visions, classified according to the purpose of the 
projects, are represented by more than one-half 
of the states; and if we exclude the project of 
vocational education as provided by the Smith- 
Hughes Act, which is influenced primarily by 
Federal stimulation, we have only two major di- 
visions that show a significant predominance. 
These are the divisions that purport to improve 
the administrative efficiency and the organization 
of the public schools and to stimulate teacher 
training and professional advancement of teach- 
ers in service. 

There also seems to be a decided trend among 


TABLE V—SPECIAL SCHOOL PROJECT MEN- 
TIONED MOST FREQUENTLY UNDER 
EACH MAJOR FUNCTION 


Major 
| Division Project 

I, High schools or secondary schools | 
II. Vocational education under Smith- | 
Hughes Act 
Il. County, town and rural supervision | 
IV. Erection of rural and consolidated | 
school buildings 

.£ Special classes for deaf children 
VI. Teachers’ institutes and conferences | 


VII. Teachers’ retirement fund 


the several states to induce the improvement of 
instruction and to provide special education for 
the physically and mentally handicapped chil- 
dren, since 50 per cent of the states provide stat- 
utory provisions to grant financial assistance 
from state funds for at least one special project 
under the major divisions No. III and No. V, 
respectively. 

In general, the data seem to indicate that the 
several states have been more inclined to grant 
financial aid for those special school activities 
that tend to improve the administrative efficiency, 
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to extend the curriculum, to improve classroom 
instruction and the efficiency of the teacher, 
rather than to sponsor projects that would help 
to improve the physical plant and equipment of 
the schools and the physical well-being of the 
pupils and the teachers. 

Another significant observation pertains to the 
range of the frequency with which the various 
school activities occur in the statutes of the sev- 
eral states, classified according to the seven major 
categories. These data are given in Table IV. 

Only one type of special school project is 
granted state aid by virtue of statutory provi- 
sions by all the states of the country, according 
to Table IV. This is undoubtedly because Fed- 
eral funds for vocational education have been of- 
fered to the various states, provided they accept 
the stipulations of the Smith-Hughes Act. Ex- 
cluding from consideration the state aid granted 
under this act, we find that only one other special 
school project is sponsored by more than one-half 
of all the states—state aid for high schools. 

It is also interesting to note which type of spe- 
cial school undertaking occurs most frequently 
under each one of the major divisions as is shown 
in Table I. The projects with the highest fre- 
quency are listed in Table V for each major 
category. 


Various Projects Receive State Aid 


The question as to how the several states rank 
with respect to the number of different projects 
granted monetary aid from state funds is an- 
swered by the data presented in Table VI. New 
Jersey leads with a total of twenty-seven differ- 
ent educational undertakings receiving special 
state aid. 

The analysis of the statutory provisions per- 
taining to the legal status of state aid for special 
school projects in the forty-eight states of the 
Union have precipitated the following observa- 
tions: 

1. In accordance with the definition of special 
state aid as interpreted for this study, fifty-nine 
different special school projects,. classified as to 
function, are granted financial assistance from 
state funds by virtue of statutory designation. 

2. According to the data presented in Table 
II, the states are particularly concerned in im- 
proving the teaching personnel. 

3. If we classify the various types of special 
school projects for which special state aid is 
granted into major categories according to func- 
tion, the data disclose that the divisions which 
receive predominant emphasis are (a) adminis- 
trative efficiency and school organization; (b) 
extension and expansion of the curricula; (c) 
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teacher training and professional advancement. 

4. The general tendency of the statutory 
stipulations providing for special state aid seems 
to signify that the several states are more in- 
clined to grant state aid for special school activi- 
ties which tend to improve the efficiency of the 
school organization, to extend the curricular of- 
ferings and to improve the instructional efficiency 


| TABLE VI—NUMBER OF SPECIAL SCHOOL PROJ- | 
ECTS GRANTED STATE AID ACCORDING TO | 
STATUTORY PROVISIONS, ARRANGED IN 
ORDER OF HIGHEST FREQUENCY 


Total No. 
State Projects 
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and classroom procedure, rather than to improve 
the equipment of the physical plant of the public 
schools and the physical well-being of the pupils 
and teachers. 

5. Only one of the special school projects— 
vocational education under the provisions of the 
Smith-Hughes Act—is granted state financial 
assistance by all the states; and only one other 
special school activity—the maintenance of high 
schools—is granted support from state funds by 
more than 50 per cent of the total number of 
states. 

6. The total number of different school proj- 
ects that are entitled to state aid by reason of 
statutory designation in the various states ranges 
from two to twenty-seven. 
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What a Good Working Library Means 
to the Modern School 


A statement relating to school libraries, pre- 
pared for the Library Occurrent by Virgil E. 
Stinebaugh, chief of the inspection division, under 
the direction of Roy P. Wisehart, state superin- 
tendent of public instruction for Indiana, has this 
to say: 

A good working library is essential in a mod- 
ern school. In such a school the classroom be- 
comes a workshop, a laboratory, or a library with 
a natural, happy and industrious tone. In such 
a school the teacher does not assign a certain 
number of pages in a single text and then become 
a cross-examining lawyer to see if the pupil has 
memorized the assigned lesson. Rather, the 
teacher becomes a guide and leader, directing the 
reading and thinking of the pupil. 

The committee in charge of the preparation of 
the reading course of study for the elementary 
schools of Indiana has adopted the following 
objectives: that the teaching of reading shall 
extend and enrich the experiences of boys and 
girls; that the teaching of reading shall cultivate 
the child’s interest in reading by acquainting him 
with worth while books suited to his experiences 
and his interests, and so lead to the-habit of read- 
ing systematically for recreation as well as for 
intellectual stimulation ; that the teaching of read- 
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ing shall develop the habits, attitudes and skills 
necessary for the various types of reading which 
life situations use. 

In developing school libraries which make it pos- 
sible for the above objectives to be realized, the 
committee recommends that at least one set of 
method readers and one set of content readers be 
provided for grades one and six, and books for 
recreational reading for every classroom. 

In the high school libraries, supplementary ref- 
erence materials are needed in history, social 
studies, health, science and other subjects. If the 
pupil is to become a mature thinker he must de- 
velop the habit of securing the viewpoint and 
ideas of many authorities. 

The more progressive schools are adapting the 
instruction to the needs and interests of the in- 
dividual pupil. In some schools the instruction is 
completely individualized by a plan known as the 
contract system. Under this plan, the teacher 
outlines a number of specific units of work or jobs 
to be performed by the pupils, who then contract 
with the teacher to work out these units. As soon 
as the first contract is completed satisfactorily, 
the second contract is begun. Since much sup- 
plementary reading is required in working out 
the contracts, a good library is a prerequisite to 
the successful operation of the contract system. 

The library, then, is essential in any school if 
the basic educational objectives are to be realized. 
The recreational reading material should develop 
a taste for good literature on the part of the pupil, 
widening and enriching the emotional life, and 
ensuring to him the profitable and enjoyable use 
of leisure. 





Kentucky College to Sponsor High 


Achievement Test 


Among the projects to be undertaken by the 
joint faculty conferences that are being spon- 
sored by four Kentucky colleges, Centre, George- 
town, Kentucky Wesleyan and Transylvania, will 
be a high school educational achievement test, 
according to School and Society. The effort will 
be made to determine the high schools where the 
most effective teaching is done, to reward out- 
standing pupils and to encourage a gradual im- 
provement in high school standards of scholar- 
ship. The first test for this will be given in the 
Spring of 1931. 

The faculties of these four denominational col- 
leges meet in joint session four times a year to 
discuss their joint problems. The denominations 
they represent are Presbyterian (Centre), Bap- 
tist (Georgetown), Methodist (Wesleyan) and 
Disciples of Christ (Transylvania). 
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Sores ME a ge ee ee en 


Building Schools for Crippled 
Children* 


Every construction detail in planning a school for the physi- 
cally handicapped must be minutely studied and carefully 
worked out before it is incorporated as part of the structure 


By R. W. YARDLEY, ASSISTANT ARCHITECT, BOARD OF EDUCATION, CHICAGO 


OR a school for crippled children, there are 
|- certain fundamental requirements and divi- 

sions that apply in a general way to all 
schools of this type. These are: a treatment sec- 
tion; an academic section; a vocational section 
and an auxiliary section. 

There is one element, however, regardless of 
what facilities are provided in a building, which 
needs more attention and more study than in any 
other class of buildings that the school specialist 
is required to design. This is the item of the 
traveling distance. While it is generally consid- 
ered advisable that the traveling distance be- 
tween rooms should be as small as possible in all 
school buildings where pupils do not remain con- 
stantly in one room, this question becomes of 
first importance in a crippled children’s school 
regardless of whether the building has one story, 
two stories or more, and regardless of whether 
the pupils are taken care of by attendants or are 


*This article was prepared by Mr. Yardley at the request of Presi- 
dent Hoover’s White House Conference on Child Health and Protection. 


expected to move about by themselves. This not 
only means that a building for any given number 
of pupils must be of the maximum compactness, 
but it also practically demands that certain rooms 
in the building must be grouped in the center of 
the building, with all educational rooms leading 
to them. 

These especial rooms, which, because of the 
practical needs of the school, require concentra- 
tion in the center of the group, are the bus shed 
and receiving room, into which the pupils come 
upon their arrival at the building, the lunch 
room, the assembly hall, the treatment section 
and the shops. In a building of more than one 
story, the treatment section, the assembly hall, 
the bus shed, the receiving room and the lunch 
room can be grouped on the main floor level at 
the center of the building, and the shops can be 
placed at the center of the building on another 
floor. In small buildings designed for 500 pupils 
or less, all on one floor, the centralizing of these 
features becomes a more difficult problem and 
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IL becomes necessary to center them on each side 
of the building if the building is built around an 
interior court, as is usually the case in one-story 
buildings. 

The feeders, wings or sections of the building 
containing academic rooms which tie into such 
central general sections should ordinarily be 
grouped, whether on one floor or more, to permit 
the placing of the proper grades into rooms 
closest to the general facilities they ordinarily 
use. This means that the school must be “pro- 
grammed” in advance. In assigning certain sec- 
tions for certain grades, thought must be given 
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to the future growth of the school and the build- 
ing planned so that additions may be made with- 
out changing the existing building. 

In a crippled children’s school for a metropoli- 
tan area, it is usual to provide for the education 
of crippled children from kindergarten through 
high school, since all crippled children, including 
those in high school grades, progress more rap- 
idly educationally in a school especially designed 
for them than they do in a high school that is 
used by children who are normal physically. 
This is not due to any lack of social adjustment 
or to any difficulty in connection with their rela- 
tions with the teachers or pupils in the high 
school for normal children; rather it is due to the 
lack of the special facilities that provide the nec- 
essary corrective physical treatments for crippled 
children. 

The features, then, that should be included in 
a large city school might vary either in a greater 
or lesser degree, depending upon the special re- 
quirements of the particular school and com- 
munity, but they should be essentially as follows: 
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The treatment section is considered first be- 
cause it is the principal point at which a school 
for crippled children varies from a school for 
children who are physically normal, and it can- 
not be compared with any element or feature in 
any school for children who are normal because 
there is no feature in connection with a treatment 
section that is duplicated in any other type of 
school. Even the gymnasium, which is a part of 
the treatment section, is different from that in 
a standard school; for while in the past it has 
always been customary to provide gymnasiums 
in connection with the treatment section, present 
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Spalding School, Chicago, an exterior view of which is shown here, is considered to be of the latest design 
in schools for crippled children. 


day experience is that these gymnasiums usually 
develop into play rooms rather than actual gym- 
nasiums. In most cases where treatment section 
gymnasiums have beén equipped with apparatus, 
the apparatus has either been removed and the 
room used for group games and such general 
activities as are usually carried on in gymnasiums 
in schools for those physically normal, or else the 
rooms have been used for some other purpose 
than exercise. 


Children’s Conditions Are Varied 


In connection with the treatment section is 
also the question as to the peculiar conditions of 
the particular problem, since some schools do 
not take cardiac cases, while other schools devote 
a large attention to cardiacs and utilize the serv- 
ices of these pupils, who apparently have no 
physical defects insofar as their appearance is 
concerned, in assisting those who are deformed 
or lame. 

A school which gives the maximum of relief 
for handicapped children will take care of those 
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The vocational or shop section of a crippled children’s school must be planned and equipped with the utmost care. 


who are handicapped because of poliomyelitis, 
which usually provides about 50 per cent of the 
cases, spastic paralysis, bone tuberculosis and 
cardiac disease. A small percentage of the chil- 
dren have other ailments. 

The treatment given in the school is not in- 
tended to eliminate or supersede the work of the 
specialist or the orthopedic surgeon. In some 
cities the children are under the supervision and 
treatment either privately or clinically of special- 
ists and orthopedic surgeons who make regular 
examinations, and the work done in the school is 
auxiliary work, which provides facilities for the 
carrying out of such recommendations, and also 
trains the pupils to carry on the work to their 
best advantage during the hours when they are 
not in school. 


How Treatment Sections Are Arranged 


The treatment section requires a series of 
treatment rooms of proper size in each of which 
one physiotherapy teacher may take care of one 
or possibly two pupils at a time. These rooms 
may be marble stalls or isolated rooms. Each 
of these rooms should be provided with a massage 
table of proper size for the particular room. The 
table should be preferably of the tilting end type. 
The rooms should contain a wash basin, a set of 
stall bars, a full length mirror and a small desk 
and chair for the attendant, who must keep exact 
and minutely detailed data on each case. Each of 


these treatment rooms should also be provided 
with the necessary electrical outlets for the use 
of “bakes,’”’ quartz lamps and other similar ther- 
apeutic equipment. In a large school it is ad- 
visable to have a special room for ultraviolet ray 
treatment. This room should be of the size and 
type to accommodate one of the modern ultra- 
violet ray machines, which carries the pupils 
through on a continuous belt, or for automati- 
cally controlled machines of the fixed type. 


Tank Work Is Featured 


Various general rooms are needed in connec- 
tion with the treatment section. These include 
bathrooms containing both shower and tub baths, 
dressing rooms arranged for the maximum of use 
in getting the pupils to the different sections of 
the treatment center, locker and wash rooms for 
the physiotherapists, and a waiting room in con- 
nection with the treatment center office which is 
used jointly by pupils and visiting parents. 
Here parents may observe the proper method of 
treatment and the proper exercises to be used, so 
that they may supplement the work the school is 
doing by continuing the treatments during the 
time the pupils are not in school. 

The most important feature in connection with 
the treatment section is the tank. This may vary 
from a small 4 by 6-foot tank arranged for the 
use of one pupil, to the combination treatment 
tank and swimming pool. The maximum of per- 
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fection in this type of equipment is reached in 
the latter, which consists of a treatment tank the 
size of a small swimming pool in one room, in 
which the attendants give treatments on tables 
under water. The tank is connected by an open- 
ing to a standard swimming pool in a separate 
adjoining room. Here pupils who have advanced 
in their development find recreation and carry 
out the prescribed exercises on their own initia- 
tive. 

The present day theory is that physical reha- 
bilitation takes precedence over mental education 
until such time as the physical handicap becomes 
of minor importance to the pupil. In other 
words, the child must be made as comfortable 
and as nearly well as possible before his educa- 
tion is attempted, otherwise the education will be 
of no value to him. While there has been argu- 
ment in the past as to whether teaching the 
means of physical rehabilitation was a function 
of the public schools, the old theory that the 
physical correction of handicapped children be- 
longed outside the school’s province has practi- 
cally been abandoned. 

The second general division of the crippled 
children’s school, the academic section, does not 
vary greatly from the academic section of a 
school for normal children, except that there is 
a difference in the size of rooms because of the 
special type of loose seating that must be used, 
and in connection with the matter of wardrobes. 


Providing Correct Desks 


Crippled children should not be seated at 
ordinary schoolroom desks. Cardiac cases are an 
exception. As a means of economy, it is prob- 
ably best to take care of those who need these 
special provisions, and to let the cardiac cases 
use the same equipment, since, otherwise, all car- 
diacs would have to be entirely separated from 
the rest of the school. The special seating for 
this type of school permits various attachments 
to be placed on the seats to hold a limb in proper 
position. The seats may also be placed at the 
proper height for the individual pupil and pro- 
vided with other features that make them an aid 
to the improvement or recovery of the pupil 
from his physical handicap. This means that 
the rooms must be designed somewhat differently 
from a standard classroom, depending upon how 
it is intended te seat the pupils. If the room is 
wide, it needs to be made higher than an ordi- 
nary classroom if it is to receive natural lighting 
in accordance with present day standards. 

In connection with the matter of wardrobes, 
it should be noted that the corridor locker scheme, 
which is universally used for wardrobes in 
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schools for children who are physically normal, 
is not satisfactory for schools for crippled chil- 
dren regardless of the age of the pupils. The 
most satisfactory wardrobe for this type of 
school is the “wardrobe in room,” which permits 
the teacher to assist the individual pupils in re- 
moving and putting on their outer clothing and 
in taking care of their books. 


Many Lavatories and Toilets Needed 


Another feature of classrooms which is pe- 
culiar to crippled children’s schools is a lavatory 
in each individual classroom or, if there are a 
large number of pupils in the room, a wash sink 
at which several pupils may wash their hands. 
These plumbing fixtures should be equipped with 
bubbling drinking fountains so that it will not 
be necessary for pupils to leave the room to get 
a drink. In some of the earlier schools built, it 
was customary to provide a complete toilet room 
in connection with each classroom, but this has 
been found to be unnecessary. General toilet 
rooms throughout the building for boys and girls 
meet all requirements as long as each individual 
classroom is provided with either a lavatory or 
a wash sink having a bubbling fountain. 

The third major division of the function of the 
crippled children’s school, that of vocational edu- 
cation, is second only to the item of physical 
rehabilitation. Jane A. Neil, head of this work 
in the schools of Chicago, frequently quotes: 
“The aim of these schools is to make tax pro- 
ducers out of potential tax consumers.” If this 
intent is to be a success, the vocational, or shop, 
section of a crippled children’s school must be 
studied and equipped with the utmost care. The 
branches of industry open to those who are 
physically handicapped must be ascertained by a 
careful study of the avenues of industry that 
ordinarily are open to them, and consideration 
must be given to the particular community in 
which they live, since it is possible that several 
of the pupils will remain in their home surround- 
ings upon the completion of their school course. 
Different lines of activity are being opened daily 
to those who are physically handicapped, and we 
now find that in addition to woodwork, machine 
shop work, weaving, art work, office work and 
similar activities, which have always been con- 
sidered as being open to the physically handi- 
capped, there are also such other branches as 
cobbling for boys, photography for boys and 
girls and many specialties in connection with 
printing. 

Shops equipped for actual training, which will 
enable the pupils to enter apprentice courses in 
these lines, rather than shops for more general 
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Since all crippled children’s schools require a lunch room, the well equipped kitchen is an important feature. 


training such as would be provided in a school 
for those physically normal, should be provided in 
a crippled children’s school, based on the needs of 
the pupils and the economic conditions of the 
community. 

The auxiliary rooms to be provided in a school 
for crippled children also vary somewhat from 
those in a school for the physically normal, with 
the possible exception of the heating plant. All 
crippled children’s schools require a lunch room. 
It is customary in some schools to give the pupils 
a light lunch immediately upon their arrival at 
the school, in addition to the usual noonday 
meal. The noonday meal often is worked out by 
dietitians to suit, to a certain extent, individual 
cases and must be arranged to permit the proper 
grouping of pupils not only with regard to size, 
age and physical defects, but also with regard to 
the dietetic treatments they are receiving in con- 
junction with their physiotherapy treatments. 

In connection with the lunch room, there must 
necessarily be the rooms required by the lunch 


room attendants. These should be separate from 
those used by teachers or other attendants. It 
is desirable to have a separate teachers’ lunch 
room, and in a large school it is desirable to have 
this with a separate kitchen, which eliminates 
confusion in connection with the preparation of 
food. 


Cardiac Cases Require Special Care 


In schools that take care of cardiacs, it is 
sometimes customary to provide serving tables 
and to use the cafeteria system. The cardiac 
pupils may assist the wheel chair cases and 
others who are not able to get to the counter to 
get their food, although pupils so helpless are 
usually taken care of by lunch room attendants. 

Toilet rooms in crippled children’s schools 
have to be given special consideration, and spe- 
cial facilities must be provided for children who 
have to be assisted by attendants, for children 
who are wheel chair cases and for those who are 
partially able to take care of themselves. 
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Other auxiliary rooms, such as the library, the 
general office for the building and similar rooms, 
will not vary greatly from those provided in the 
usual school. 

The provisions made for recreation in the 
crippled children’s schools are somewhat differ- 
ent from those required in schools for the physi- 
cally normal. Handicapped children like to play 
baseball, basket ball and other games that are 
played by children physically normal, but they 
play them in their own way. Ample playground 
space should be provided surrounding the school, 
but that which is to be ordinarily used should 
be arranged so that it is screened by the building 
or by shrubbery, since crippled children are 
sensitive about being watched while at play. In 
congested cities, where land values make it im- 
possible to buy ground adjacent to the building, 
this has been taken care of by providing roof 
playgrounds. An item which is sometimes pro- 
vided, and which is a recreational feature, al- 
though it is ordinarily considered a part of the 
treatment section, is a solarium in some part of 
the building which can be used both for recrea- 
tion in inclement weather and for natural air and 
sun treatments as well. 

Corridors in crippled children’s schools should 
ordinarily be wider than those used in ordinary 
schools, since corridors are used for play spaces 
in inclement weather. 

Rest rooms and other rooms must be provided 
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in connection with each of these various general 
subdivisions. 

The Spalding School for Crippled Children, 
Chicago, pictures of which accompany this article, 
is usually considered to be of the latest de- 
sign in schools for crippled children, but there 
are certain items in connection with it that 
should be mentioned and considered in any study 
of the plan. This building is in the heart of a 
densely congested section, and while it has the 
advantage of facing a park, it has the disadvan- 
tage of being in a busy district surrounded by 
buildings of utilitarian design and surrounded 
by streets that limit the amount of space that 
could be purchased for the building. Added to 
this was the necessity of utilizing an old fireproof 
structure which had cost too much money to be 
torn down, but which should have been torn down 
in order to make a really satisfactory building. 
The problem as worked out surmounted all of 
these difficulties as well as could be expected, and 
in all its essentials it represents the most modern 
practice and the latest developments in all of its 
equipment. Due to its location, the design used 
was a simple one. Since north rooms are ob- 
jectionable in a crippled children’s school, the 
classroom wings were placed diagonally to the 
cardinal points of the compass in order to elimi- 
nate as many north rooms as possible. 

The Christopher School for Crippled Children, 
Chicago, is a small school in an outlying district 





This sunny kindergarten room was planned with the idea of providing as cheerful surroundings as possible for the 
handicapped children. 
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Instruction in drawing and painting opens up a new line of activity for physically handicapped children. 


with a capacity of approximately 300 pupils and 
with a treatment section sufficient only to take 
care of the major needs of the pupils, since the 
Spalding School with its equipment provides a 
large and thoroughly equipped building in its 
treatment section which can be used by the pupils 
of outlying schools when any especial treatment 
is required. The Christopher’School is of the one- 
story type, and, for a school that does not include 
kindergarten or high school, provides a satisfac- 
tory school. Its capacity is about the maximum 
that can be obtained for a one-story school, since 
traveling distances become too great in a one- 
story school that covers a greater area. 


How a Chicago School Is Arranged 


The Robert Louis Stevenson School for Crip- 
pled Children, Chicago, accommodates about 500 
pupils, and is arranged for a future wing which 
will increase its capacity. It is considered to 
represent the ideal in arrangement of school 
planning for crippled children. Traffic is taken 
care of by means of elevators, ramps and stair- 
ways. All of the common departments are cen- 
tralized and are so divided on the two floors that 
they are accessible with a minimum of travel to 


all pupils who use them. The building is set 
diagonally to the cardinal points of the compass 
on the site, which assures every room of sunshine 
at some time during the day. 

In both the Christopher and the Stevenson 
Schools an effort has been made to make the ex- 
terior design, aS well as the interior, especially 
pleasing in architecture and beauty. This is be- 
cause both schools are in residential sections of 
the city, and because of the need to harmonize 
these buildings with their surroundings. A de- 
signer can use a little more sentiment in planning 
a building for crippled children than he would 
use in planning an ordinary school building, since 
a school seems to mean more to crippled children 
than to children who are physically normal. 

In the case of the Christopher School it was 
found that the children made much of the Mother 
Goose weather vanes, the roosters, squirrels and 
other decorative designs that were worked into 
the wrought iron work in connection with the 
entrances, and with the mural decorations of 
flowers that. adorn the lunettes in the assembly 
hall. Such decoration, however, must be of a 
light and cheerful character, and any panels, 
murals or other adornments of a pictorial nature 
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should avoid historical subjects of a serious na- 
ture. Memorial tablets should never be permitted 
in a crippled children’s school. 

Many features that are common to medical in- 
spection in all schools should be included in a 
school for crippled children to at least as great 
an extent as in a school for normal pupils. This 
reference is to dental clinics, eye saving clinics 


—s 

















Ample play space on the roof has been provided in the 
Spalding School. 


and physical correction work of a minor nature, 
such as correction for round shoulders and the 
like. 

Every single construction detail in the plan- 
ning of a school for physically handicapped pu- 
pils should be minutely studied and carefully 
worked out before it is incorporated as a part of 
the structure. Since the variations of require- 
ments in connection with the planning and de- 
signing of crippled children’s schools are nearly 
as great as those covered by the entire field of 
schools built for children who are physically nor- 
mal, it is recommended that no community pro- 
ceed with the erection of a building, or facilities 
in a building for the use and education of crip- 
pled children without first obtaining the services 
of a recognized expert in this class of work. 

As an example of the economy that may be 
achieved by such procedure, attention is called 
to the case of one of our large cities which some 
ten years ago invested over $200,000 in an addi- 
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tion to an existing school building which is now 
obsolete. Such a condition has retarded the most 
successful development of work along this line 
since the amount of money invested in the addi- 
tion makes it inadvisable to abandon it; neither 
can it be remodeled to meet present day stand- 
ards or torn down to make room for a modern 
building. Had competent advice been sought at 
the time this addition was erected, this condition 
would not now exist. 

This article has covered only the requirements 
and the provisions made for meeting them for 
schools in a large and metropolitan city. These 
cover almost all of the requirements of similar 
projects in other localities. 





How to Supervise* 


Careful study of organization and its effective- 
ness with respect to the increase of instructional 
efficiency has in recent years been directed to an 
analysis of the supervisory activity in public 
education. 

Numerous publications of various types have 
been published within the past five years in this 
field. These have been concerned chiefly with 
organization, the instructional aspects and an 
analysis of the activity itself. The most recent 
contribution to this field is ‘How to Supervise,” 
by Dr. George C. Kyte, professor of elementary 
education and supervision, school of education, 
University of Michigan, edited by Dean E. P. 
Cubberley. 

The book is divided into four sections. The 
first of these deals with the history and philoso- 
phy of supervision; the second with its organiza- 
tion; the third with various supervisory tech- 
niques, and the fourth with the supervision of the 
new, the weak and the superior teacher. 

The nature of the supervisory activity has been 
carefully considered and presented both in its ad- 
ministrative and its creative phases. The real im- 
portance and significance of the elementary prin- 
cipalship as the vital field administrative office are 
fully recognized and adequate emphasis given. If 
the volume did nothing more than this single job, 
it would be a distinct contribution to educational 
literature. Doctor Kyte proceeds much further, 
however, and presents a carefully organized 
procedure for supervisory activities under the di- 
rection of other officers than principals and sets 
forth a series of definite principles governing the 
practical organization and operation of super- 
visory activities. The book is practical and 
timely. It should be of real value to superintend- 
ents, supervisors and elementary principals. 


*Houghton, Mifflin Company, Boston. 
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How to Eliminate Fire Hazards 


The progressive school to-day is awake to the need of protect- 
ing children against the loss of life by fire and will welcome the 
suggestions here offered for meeting this major responsibility 


By J. R. BARTON, SUPERINTENDENT OF SCHOOLS, OKLAHOMA CITy, OKLA. 


engaged in educational work is tremendous. 
We are expected not only to impart to the 
children of the nation those facts that are deemed 
necessary for material success, but also so to 
shape their ideals that they will be prepared 
in course of time to assume places of useful 
citizenship. The former is relatively easy; the 
latter extremely difficult especially in this day 
of rapidly changing ideals and modes of action. 
But these are not the only problems that con- 
front us. The physical as well as the mental and 
moral well-being of our pupils is our responsibil- 
ity. Their protection from traffic accidents and 
from communicable diseases has been given some 
consideration, although usually it has been in- 
sufficient. Their safety from the most horrible 
of all deaths, death by fire, has been passed over 
casually in most cases. The reason for this is 
obscure. Surely such catastrophes as those that 
occurred at Peabody, Mass., Collinwood, Ohio, 
Camden, S. C., and Babb’s Switch, Okla., should 
be enough to awaken us to this danger. 


We Must Make Our Schools Safe 


The protection of the occupants of our school 
buildings is one of our problems. It is no less 
real because criticism of our failure to appreciate 
it is unlikely to bring down upon us the condem- 
nation of our citizens, unless a disaster should 
occur. We must, ourselves, solve this problem. 
The average citizen does not and cannot appre- 
ciate it, as is illustrated by the fact that fire in 
this country takes a per capita toll of $5 each 
year, many times that of European countries. If 
our school buildings are to be safe, we must make 
them so. If additional funds are needed to reach 
this end, we must convince our board members 
and the public generally of this fact. Until our 
utmost effort has been made we cannot shift our 
responsibility. 

It is with pride that we claim for Oklahoma 
City the credit for doing pioneer work in this 
field, which we believe will become more appre- 
ciated as time goes on. The fire safety of our 
school buildings, even before any work was done, 
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would compare favorably with school buildings 
elsewhere. We have no extremely old buildings 
in this relatively young state and our schools are 
of moderate height and area. The newer build- 
ings are conveniently arranged and are of fire- 
proof construction. While temporary frame 
classrooms have been erected in the past to pro- 
vide space for the extremely rapid increase in 
our school population, these have invariably been 
one story in height. 

These facts are given in order so that a concep- 
tion of our situation may be gained. On thesurface 
there was little to cause concern for the safety of 
our pupils. We felt, however, that we could not 
afford to be guided by our own untrained obser- 
vation and we therefore asked for the assistance 
of an industry whose business brings its mem- 
bers into daily contact with life and fire hazards 
and the method of reducing them. It was found 
that the stock fire insurance companies, repre- 
sented in our state by the Oklahoma Inspection 
Bureau, were prepared to render the service we 
desired, free of charge. The manager of the 
bureau, C. T. Ingalls, entered whole-heartedly 
into our plans. Trained men under his direction 
were assigned to the task of making a complete 
survey. They visited each school during the time 
pupils were in the building. Their visits were 
unexpected by the school principals or custodians 
so that actual conditions of operation were 
observed. 


Report on School Fire Hazards Prepared 


After the survey was completed and the data 
were analyzed, a complete report on the condi- 
tions relating to the life and fire hazard of the 
Oklahoma City public schools was prepared. This 
report comprises nearly one hundred pages, ex- 
cluding the diagrams of each of the fifty-three 
schools. In it each building is discussed in detail 
under the headings of construction, occupancy, 
egress, hazards and protection, following which 
are given recommendations for the correction of 
each of the features criticized. 

While surveys are frequently made of educa- 
tional institutions to determine the character 
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of instruction being carried on, we believe this 
report to be unique in its subject matter. It is 
interesting from several angles. It showed that 
we were correct in asking an outside organiza- 
tion to prepare it. Any employee of the school 
system would have been handicapped from lack 
of training in observing hazardous conditions. 
Such training constitutes a distinct profession in 
itself. Furthermore, long association with indi- 
vidual conditions dulls our appreciation of their 
danger. 


Unsatisfactory Conditions Revealed 


The number of conditions criticized was star- 
tling and covered a multitude of different things. 

Exit facilities were particularly carefully scru- 
tinized. In some cases it was found that hand 
rails were not provided on each side of stairways, 
making more probable the injury of children dur- 
ing panic. Outside exit doors in some cases were 
not fitted with panic bars. In a few instances 
such doors opened inward. Most stairways were 
of open construction and might easily become 
blocked by fire or smoke. A few fire doors were 
found to be in poor operating condition. Gas hot 
plates were unsafely installed in one or two cases 
and open flame stoves, which are used in some 
temporary buildings, were not sufficiently guard- 
ed to remove the danger of clothing fires. Fire 
extinguishers were inadequate in number and in 
some cases were of a type not well adapted for 
the class of fires likely to be encountered. Some 
electrical wiring was in poor condition. 

These and other conditions might give to some 
the idea that our school system was alive with 
fire and life hazards. I repeat, and I believe 
without boasting, that the hazards here are less 
than in the vast majority of schools elsewhere. 
The difference is that ours have been pointed out 
to us. Similar survey of other systems will un- 
doubtedly disclose unsatisfactory conditions un- 
realized, as many of ours were. 

The recommendations of the Oklahoma Inspec- 
tion Bureau will be carried out. Naturally, all of 
them cannot be arranged for immediately. The 
principal difficulty arises from the lack of funds. 
This has been overcome in part by a recently 
voted bond issue for $2,150,000. This provides 
from $1,050 to $2,100 for carrying out recom- 
mendations for the nine older buildings. New 
buildings and additions to existing buildings will 
permit the abandonment of frame units entirely 
and will also allow for the opening of additional 
exits. Current funds available will be used to 


increase the number of fire extinguishers and for 
the installation of such equipment as hand rails 
Many conditions are being cor- 


and panic bars. 
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rected by the individual custodians and the 
maintenance department. 

There are also difficulties in convincing board 
members and associates of the advisability of 
increasing safety rather than making more ob- 
vious improvements, such as redecorating build- 
ings, which unquestionably need attention. This 
resolves itself into a question of relative values 
which permits of but one logical solution. 

Further generous services of the Oklahoma In- 
spection Bureau have included a study of our 
fire exit drill regulations and the preparing for 
us of a model set of regulations designed to pro- 
mote safer and more rapid evacuation of our 
buildings in case of an emergency. The problem 
of safety here and elsewhere depends more on 
preventing panic than on any other feature. 

Mr. Ingalls has also offered the services of his 
staff in checking over with our architects the 
plans for new buildings and additions. By taking 
advantage of this generous offer we are able to 
secure the greatest degree of safety in construc- 
tion and arrangement. 

Such useful services which are freely offered by 
stock fire insurance organizations can undoubt- 
edly be utilized by school officials to great ad- 
vantage in the discharge of this part of their 
responsibility. We must do everything possible 
to protect as well as to instruct those entrusted 
to our care. We must not only guard against 
probable disasters but also against possible emer- 
gencies when we are dealing with such a price- 
less thing as the life of a child and, to use a quo- 
tation from the report on our schools, “An 
emergency is only the lack of intelligent prepara- 
tion.” 





City Pupils Ahead of Rural Pupils 
in North Carolina 


City children are much nearer the proper 
grades in school on the basis of their ages than’ 
are rural pupils in North Carolina, according to 
the official publication of the office of the state 
superintendent of public instruction. 

Approximately 65 of every 100 children in the 
city schools are normal age for their grades, 
while in rural schools only 52 out of each 100 
are in their proper grades, it is stated. This 
difference follows in all grades. In the elemen- 
tary grades the average in favor of city children 
is 14 per cent, while in high ‘school grades the 
difference is nearly 12 per cent. The least dif- 
ference is found in the first grade, where the 
city proper age pupils exceed the rural pupils by 
10.1 per cent. 
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Pictures That Will Enhance the 
Value of Your Publications 


Nowhere is the truth of the statement, “One picture is worth 
ten thousand words,” more clearly demonstrated than in school 
pictures, about which helpful suggestions are given here 


By PHILIP LOVEJOY, ASSISTANT SECRETARY, ROTARY INTERNATIONAL, FORMERLY ASSISTANT SUPERINTENDENT 
OF SCHOOLS, HAMTRAMCK, MICH. 








HE following letter was recently received 
oP tom Bernice D. Gestie, associate editor of 

the Journal of the Minnesota Education As- 
sociation, concerning the bulletin issued by the 
Hamtramck Public School, Hamtramck, Mich. : 

“We have been particularly interested in the 
illustrations you use in the Hamtramck Public 
School Bulletin. How do you get such splendid 
action pictures? There must be a genius for pos- 
ing on your staff.” 

Miss Gestie’s letter is one of several that have 
been received by the editor of the Hamtramck 
Public School Bulletin in the three years of its 
existence. A short time ago a detailed letter was 
received from Lynn, Mass., asking the same gen- 
eral question and then querying the make of the 
camera, the kind of plates used, the focus, who 
did the work and the type of lens used. 

It was a pleasure to write to the questioners 
that the photographer used by Hamtramck for its 










An excellent school photograph is 
this picture of a mechanical draw- 
ing pupil and his equipment, every 
detail of which is brought out. 


school pictures since the first publication of the 
new bulletin is a Polish genius, a commercial 
photographer, who maintains a studio near the 
schools. Reference was given so that direct cor- 
respondence might be carried on. His name is 
W. E. Litynski. His specialty is wedding groups— 
and one who knows the Polish people understands 
that they treasure the photographic mementos of 
the wedding ceremony. Some of the most remark- 
able photographs I have ever seen repose grace- 
fully in his studio windows. A visiting professor 
from a near-by university always wants to walk 
past this window after luncheon each day so that 
he may admire the artistry he knows will be pres- 
ent in the window. Mr. Litynski is an artist. I 
do not think he would admit that he has any 
greater genius than other men who have made 
portrait photography their life work, but his 
heart and soul are in his work and the results 
breathe with a spirit of personality. 

His studio is not extraordinary. 
The light used is the same north 
light that is so abundant in this 
climate. His camera is an 8 by 10 

view camera. 
Successful results in ob- 
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taining the Hamtramck pictures are dependent 
upon the photographer himself, the directions 
given to him, the supervision by a member of the 
staff, and the cooperation of every member of the 
staff of the bulletin as well as of the teachers who 
are in charge of the group that is being pictured. 
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a picture must never show an empty school room 
or an empty corridor. The taxpayer would ab- 
hor seeing that his money had been spent merely 
on brick and mortar and material things. Did not 
schools exist for the supreme purpose of instruct- 
ing children and if the pictures merely showed 


—~—— 





This interesting picture of kindergarten activities has a distinct public appeal. 


Three years ago when the bulletin came into ex- 
istence it was decided to accept the famous state- 
ment of the ancient Chinese that “one picture 
is worth ten thousand words.” This was to be 
especially true in a city of forty-one nationalities, 
many of whom, at that time, could not speak 
English. If the schools were to be pictured ade- 
quately to these people, photographs would have 
to be used. The second thing decided was that 


buildings, might not the inference be that build- 
ings and equipment were ends in themselves? 
The third thing decided by the staff was that 
never would pictures be taken of large groups pos- 
ing in the studio in regular rows and columns. For 
again was not school to be a place of activity? 
Educational activities could not be shown by 
groups sitting row on row. 

The next thing was that at present many pic- 
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A vivid cave man scene portrayed by the pupils in a school pageant was made possible because every agent in the play 
cooperated to the fullest extent. 


tures endeavor to present an entire room and that 
the size of the resulting halftone is so small as 
greatly to jeopardize the details that must be 
carried over to the citizens. It was decided, there- 
fore, that only in the most unusual cases—where 
certain physical conditions were to be portrayed— 
would a picture be taken of an entire room. 

On the positive side it was decided that details 
would be shown of children at work or in ac- 
tion. It would then be suggested that dozens 
of other children were doing like things. If suf- 
ficient number of pictures were taken, this latter 
idea would not be difficult to prove. 

Again it was stated that never must a child 
look at the camera. He must always attend to 
his work. These were the general directions. The 
staff member was to be present each time that a 
picture was to be taken. He was to see that the 
regulations were enforced and as a representa- 
tive of the headquarters group was able to act as 
mediator between the photographer and the teach- 
er if difficulty should arise. On the whole, the 
teachers were cooperative. Once in a great while 
some of them had ideas about the picture that 
were not in accord with the regulations, and at 
those times arbitration was necessary. Naturally 
the photographer should not be burdened with 
such decisions. Many times the entire idea of the 
picture would be worked out by the staff member 


and the photographer. It was then necessary to 
see that the children got into the life of the activ- 
ity. Sometimes this was difficult. But with the 
help of the classroom teacher who knew the va- 
rious sensibilities of her pupils, this difficulty was 
usually easy to overcome. 

Recently several schools presented pageants. The 
scenes in these were remarkable. It was decided 
that we should have a photographic history of 
each one and that the entire score should be pub- 
lished so that other schools might utilize them. 
The photographer and the staff member went to 
the buildings. They obtained the pictures with- 
out difficulty. A point that should be men- 
tioned is that infinite patience is sometimes 
necessary on the part of the photographer to get 
exactly the right pose. Frequently with small 
children a naturalness will be assumed uncon- 
sciously. It is these poses that are the best. 

The pictures taken for a pageant entitled ‘“Fab- 
rics and Fashions” were some of the most artistic 
that have appeared in Hamtramck. I refer espe- 
cially to the cave man scene here reproduced. The 
two poses at the extreme left are classics in them- 
selves were they to be removed and hand colored. 
These pictures were made possible by the fact that 
every agent in the play cooperated to the fullest 
extent. 

A word should be inserted about backgrounds. 
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In not every case is it possible to get the best 
picture in the foreground and have a correct back- 
ground. It then becomes necessary to use a neu- 
tral gray cloth or to blank out the back before 
the photo-engraving is made. We have paid at- 
tention to the foreground and then used cropping 
and washouts to bring out the part of the pic- 
ture that was desired. 

Many times pictures have been taken without 
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paying attention to details of this kind. In one 
case a photograph came to me of a little girl 
with a doll. The desk at which she was sitting 
had been hand carved by some overactive boy. 
This had to be thrown out, although the idea 
was excellent. It merely means that the photog- 
rapher on the staff must see to each one of these 
details before the click is registered. 

A word or so about the photo-engraving: It 
has been decided that the editor of the bulletin 
shall crop the unnecessary details from the pic- 
tures, that he shall demand outlines when they 
are essential and that he shall edit the pictures as 
well as the copy to go with them. 

In Hamtramck we have always taken the atti- 
tude that a few easily discernible pictures are bet- 
ter than many smaller ones. That is why we pay 
so much attention to the details in taking. To 
take excellent pictures and then to spoil them in 
the reproduction process is a gross waste of 
money. Ordinarily the width is twenty-eight ems 
which is the width of the printed page of the 
bulletin. Many times full page pictures are ar- 
ranged. All extraneous matters are deleted, and 
the engraving is made. Usually these are made on 
zinc; a 100-line screen is used which shows up 
well on the supercalendered paper of the bulle- 
tin. When an unusually splendid picture is de- 


manded it is made in copper, with a 120-line 
screen. 

Zines have made average runs of more than 
6,000 with no particular evidence of wear. In 
one case these zincs were run for nearly 40,000 
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impressions and were still in good condition. Zinc 
halftones are used to reduce the expense. Pictures 
we generally use but twice. The first run is for 
2,000. The second run is at the end of the year in 
the annual report. This print run is about 2,000 
more. Except in unusual cases, it is felt that cop- 
per is too expensive. All cuts, however, are kept 
on file. Many of them are run a number of times. 

The Hamtramck schools spend about $300 a 
year for photographs and about $800 a year for 
photo-engravings. 

A word about filing cuts. At the end of our 
third year of picture making, the accumulation 
had become so great that the horizontal file had 
to be abandoned and a vertical steel shelving card- 
board unit section utilized in its place. This unit, 
which cost less than $100, has space sufficient 
to care for the Hamtramck cuts for more than 
eight years. It occupies a space less than four 
feet wide by one foot deep. It is about seven feet 
high. A special card index has been developed 
so that cuts may be found instantaneously. A 
copy of the card is reproduced here. The proof 
of the cut is on the back of the card so that com- 
plete control is maintained at all times. 

All the original negatives are turned over to 
the bulletin as soon as they have been developed. 
These are kept on file in the office of the editor 
of the bulletin. It therefore becomes possible to 
have any number of pictures made up at a mo- 
ment’s notice. Frequently demands are received 
for original photographs and so the bulletin has 
assumed complete control of both negatives, the 
developed pictures as well as the cuts. 





Alumni College Movement 


Is Spreading 


Following the example of Lafayette College, 
Easton, Pa., five other institutions are offering 
what are known as alumni colleges, which offer 
to the alumni of the various schools an opportu- 
nity to return to the campus to receive the intel- 
lectual stimulation they may lack in their every- 
day lives. Colleges that are offering such courses 
for their alumni are Lafayette, University of 
Michigan, Columbia University at St. Stephen’s 
College, Iowa State University, Wesleyan Uni- 
versity and Berea College, Berea, Ky. 

William Mather Lewis, president, Lafayette 
College, says that the “camel theory” of education 
whereby colleges expect their students to drink 
deeply in their undergraduate days and then not 
to need refreshment again the rest of their lives, 
is completely fallacious. The college must offer 
a “recharging” service to its alumni whese “‘bat- 
teries have run down.” 
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“GOLDEN RULE WEEK” December 7-14 


CHILDREN will 
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Send Check to “GOLDEN RULE FOUNDATION” 
Lincoln Building, GO E. 42nd St., New York, N.Y. 
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Editorials 








A Public Relations Department 


CERTAIN university had been running on 
A the theory that it was none of the public’s 
business what was done within the aca- 
demic halls of the institution. In due course it 
was discovered that the taxpayers had an inter- 
est in what the university was doing and they 
proposed to find out or to let the institution shift 
for itself When the university faculty became 
convinced that a state supported higher institu- 
tion cannot be exclusive and seclusive, information 
on this point was given to the newspapers. 

After a time it was found that this plan was 
not satisfactory. The taxpayers were not con- 
vinced that their money was being well spent. 
Then a public relations department was estab- 
lished in the university, although it was not called 
by this name. Its function was to acquaint the 
public with what was being discovered in the lab- 
oratories of the university and to show how these 
discoveries could be utilized practically by people 
in their everyday affairs. Also there was to be 
systematically sent out information regarding the 
athletic and social as well as the intellectual ac- 
tivities of the faculty and the students. It was 
the aim to present all this information in the 
form of news. The head of the department and 
his assistants were skilled in setting forth more 
or less technical matters in readable form, so that 
the public would not skip over items relating to 
university life and achievement. It was im- 
pressed upon the department that absolute ac- 
curacy must always be observed in reporting uni- 
versity affairs, but that facts must be presented 
in an interesting way. 

The establishment of this department has 
proved to be of signal value alike to the university 
and to the taxpayers. The latter are every day 
receiving valuable information in a form that is 
interesting and that they can understand. Dis- 
coveries that had previously been made by the 
university but that were disseminated only among 
the intelligentsia are now made available to every- 
body. Consequently the taxpayers‘see that what 
they contribute is not being wasted but is produc- 
ing commendable results. So the university is not 
in peril of sudden extinction as it was when no 
one except a few specialists knew what was go- 
ing on within the academic walls. 

The policy of this university ought to be 
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adopted in every public school system. Informa- 
tion regarding school work ought not to be dis- 
seminated incidentally. A school system ought 
not to depend upon newspaper reporters to come 
to the superintendent’s office occasionally and 
pick up information about school affairs. The 
superintendent should have a department which 
will supply the newspapers with notes concerning 
the work of the schools that can be read as news. 
It is not satisfactory to have a school page in a 
paper once a week. This school page is utterly 
ignored by the people who ought to read what is 
being accomplished in the schools. 


School news ought not to be segregated so that 
it appears to be different from news about other 
interests in the community. School affairs ought 
not to be treated as though they were of interest 
only to parents of school children. Unless a super- 
intendent can have a department of public rela- 
tions, or whatever it should be called, to present 
to the public a continuous account of what is go- 
ing on in the schools, he will have taxpayers who 
will be disgruntled and parents who will be critical 
simply because the work of the schools is not pre- 
sented as attractively as the work of the depart- 
ment of health or of the board of aldermen. 
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Educational Inbreeding 


O ONE who is not a resident of Boston can 
N teach in the public schools of that city. No 

one who is not a resident will be admitted 
to the teachers’ college as a student or as a 
teacher. Boston is saying to the whole world 
outside of the city limits: “We are competent 
within ourselves to teach our young people from 
the nursery school through the high school and 
professional schools. We intend to reserve all 
teaching positions for our own people. No out- 
siders can find any place in any department of 
our public educational system.” 

Other school superintendents in different sec- 
tions of the country have pointed out that pres- 
sure is being applied to their school officers and 
boards of education to restrict teaching appoint- 
ments to residents and to exclude all nonresi- 
dents. One superintendent said recently that he 
doubted whether he could hold out much longer 
against the pressure from the business men and 
also from some of the parents of his city who 
have sons and daughters preparing for teaching. 
Superintendent Burke of Boston did his best to 
prevent the school committee from entering upon 
this policy, but citizens in favor of it were too 
insistent and too strong for him. 

Apparently local sentiment is developing in 
other communities that may increase until it will 
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force school superintendents to confine their ap- 
pointments to residents. California has practi- 
cally gone on to this policy by making it almost 
impossible for persons from outside of the state 
to obtain a teacher’s certificate. The authorities 
of California have not ruled explicitly against 
nonresidents; they have simply instituted regu- 
lations that practically shut out from teaching 
positions all except residents of the state. 

Years ago school superintendents and boards 
of education were accustomed to confine teaching 
appointments to residents of their respective 
communities, thinking that this was economically 
and patriotically desirable. It was shown time 
and again, however, that the plan of inbreeding 
was detrimental to the schools, and it was uni- 
versally abandoned. Now we are in danger of 
restoring this practice because of the surplus of 
teachers. Inquiry in every section of the country 
has revealed the fact that many candidates for 
teaching have not been able to secure positions 
for 1930-31. Appointment bureaus in the uni- 
versities are all calling the attention of students 
to the fact that they are not able to find places 
for many of those who are enrolled in their 
respective bureaus and who are adequately pre- 
pared and qualified for the positions they seek. 
One can understand, then, that when there are 
applicants for teaching in Boston who are left 
stranded, the citizens condemn the school com- 
mittee if it appoints outsiders. A community 
must decide whether it would be better to weaken 
the schools by inbreeding among the teachers or 
to have some of the resident teachers go without 
appointments. This question will have to be faced 
in communities throughout the country unless 
the surplus of teachers can be absorbed, which 
is highly improbable since it has been increasing 
constantly for the last decade. 

There is some justification for the action of 
the Boston school committee in limiting students 
in the teachers’ college to residents. In this way, 
Boston may be able to determine with consider- 
able precision how many teachers will be required 
each year and in what grades or departments. 
The enrollment in the teachers’ college can then 
be restricted rather closely to the actual needs 
of the public school system of the city. No one 
will deny that it will weaken the teaching staff 
of Boston to prevent all nonresident students 
from entering the teachers’ college in preparation 
for appointments in the city school system, but 
it will enable the Boston school committee to re- 
duce the surplus of teachers who are demanding 
positions. The school committee could handle 
this problem without shutting out nonresidents 
if it would decide upon the number of teachers 
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that can be absorbed by the public school system 
each year, and then would accept for the teach- 
ers’ college the ablest and best equipped candi- 
dates up to the number of teachers who will be 
required to fill vacancies and to provide for nor- 
mal expansion. 

Unless communities will work out a plan so 
that the most capable of resident and also non- 
resident candidates will be appointed to teachers’ 
positions and as students in teachers’ colleges, 
we shall go over to a program of educational 
provincialism in this country such as we have 
been successfully resisting for three decades at 
any rate. 
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Should the Business Manager Defer 
to the Superintendent? 


BOARD of education recently had under 
consideration the plan of making the busi- 
ness manager of the schools coordinate with 

the superintendent and not in any way under his 
direction. A member of the board had presented 
a resolution designed to detach the business man- 
agement of the schools from the superintendent’s 
office and to have the business manager receive in- 
structions from and report directly to the board of 
education. 

The resolution was defeated, although it was 
stoutly defended by two board members and sev- 
eral citizens on the ground that a superintend- 
ent ought to devote himself solely to educational 
matters and should not have a voice in business 
management, because he cannot be both a good 
educational man and a capable business man. It 
was claimed by certain speakers that the schools 
could be managed more economically and efficient- 
ly on the material side if the affairs were placed 
in the hands of a manager who did not have to 
defer to or ask for guidance from the superin- 
tendent. 

It was brought out quite clearly in the discus- 
sion, however, that effective educational work in 
the schools depends in a large measure upon busi- 
ness management. A manager who is hostile to 
home economics, for instance, could seriously hand- 
icap the work. He could favor certain phases of 
education as compared with other phases. As a 
business manager in the strictest sense of the 
word, he would not know what the requirements 
are for efficiency in school work or for proper hy- 
giene. The arguments on this side were clear 


and emphatic enough so that the board of educa- 
tion refused to separate the business management 
from the educational direction of the public school 
system of the city. The decision was wise. 
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There ought to be a business manager for every 
large school system but he ought to be an assist- 
ant to the superintendent. Policies, insofar as 
they affect the support of educational work, should 
be determined by the superintendent. The busi- 
ness manager should report to the superintendent 
and not to the board of education. He should re- 
ceive instructions through the superintendent and 
not directly from the board. He should have no 
official intercourse with the board or with any of 
its members except as the superintendent advises 
or directs. No other plan can effectively secure 
harmony and efficiency in the public schools in 
the long run. 

Educational policies involving financial support 
must be determined by the superintendent in co- 
operation with the board of education, and the 
business manager must function through the su- 
perintendent’s office in relieving the superintend- 
ent of the various details of business manage- 
ment. 
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Group Insurance for Teachers 


HE plan of group insurance for employees in 
fe industrial establishment has long since 

passed the experimental stage. Group in- 
surance is cheaper than individual insurance but 
it may be made equally protective. It is espe- 
cially serviceable as a protection against sickness 
and accident. Teachers are not so subject to acci- 
dent as are employees in most industries but they 
are as subject to disabling sickness. 

It is not intended to say that teachers should 
not be protected against accident, and other com- 
plexities of civilization, but the problem of dis- 
ability because of illness is more serious in teach- 
ing than it is in most other professions, and the 
teacher should be protected from loss of income 
when she has fallen victim to a malady that may 
have been communicated to her by the pupils 
whom she is instructing. A board of education 
could help the teacher to secure the protection to 
which she is entitled, and which, if she were as- 
sured of it, would reduce her anxiety and make 
her more efficient in the classroom. 

The plan now in operation in most states in 
providing pensions could be adopted in providing 
insurance for teachers. The teacher should con- 
tribute half of the premium and the board of edu- 
cation the other half. In group insurance for 
teachers as a protection against sickness and ac- 
cident, the annual premiums would be small, 
while the protection would be adequate and the 
board of education would derive sufficient benefit 
to make it worth while to pay half of the insur- 
ance premium. 
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Schoolhouse Planning: 


Developing the Educational Program 
to Meet Community Need 


By ARTHUR B. MOEHLMAN, PRroressor OF SCHOOL ADMINISTRATION AND SUPERVISION, 
SCHOOL OF EDUCATION, UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN 


public education should be decided early in 

the development of any school plant pro- 
gram. Under ideal conditions such a policy would 
be existent before a survey procedure to deter- 
mine the physical requirements was _ started. 
However in practice such a condition rarely ob- 
tains, and the development of educational policy 
parallels the field study of growth. Appraisal of 
the existing plant and planning the ultimate plant 
are not possible until such policies have been 
legally adopted by the board of education. 

Five factors appear to be dominant in deter- 
mining the limits of community responsibility. 
These include: (1) the legal requirements, (2) 
tradition and custom, (3) community needs, (4) 
social progressiveness and (5) finance. The rela- 
tive dominance of any single factor and its im- 
portance in combination depends upon the quality 
of educational leadership with respect to planning 
and the means employed for informing the com- 
munity of general movements, trends and local 
requirements. Without such leadership and di- 
rection, the first two factors tend to dominate. 
Professional leadership must assume the respon- 
sibility for the community attitude toward educa- 
tion. There can be no justifiable evasion. Past 
neglect simply calls for more intelligent leader- 
ship now and in the future. The deficiencies of 
the past generation cannot be remedied over- 
night, but the responsibility for avoiding similar 
errors in the future lies with public school ad- 
ministrators. 


How Educational Needs Vary 


ta extent of community responsibility for 


Since public education is organized legally upon 
a state basis, this political unit must be consid- 
ered as the basis for all discussion. The first 
significant factor in considering responsibility is 
the variation in educational need, legally at least, 
that is present in every state. Economically most 
states vary from simple agricultural pursuits to 
rather highly developed industrial and commer- 
cial activity. In practice the public school organ- 
izations reflect this difference. The legal re- 
quirements also accentuate difference in need. 


The mandatory laws represent at least in theory 
the minimum program of social need for the state, 
the basic program that the people consider essen- 
tial for social reproduction. The state recog- 
nizes regional needs over and beyond these mini- 
mum requirements and makes provision for them 
through a large body of permissive legislation. 
In a number of instances the volume of permis- 
sive legislation is far greater than the mandatory 
requirements for social safety. 

Even with respect to the legal factor, the de- 
termination of educational responsibility rests in 
a large measure upon the recognized needs of the 
district, its organization and its possible financial 
state. There is no legal compulsion to force a 
community to accept more than the mandatory 
obligations established for that district. Free- 
dom of choice beyond the program representing 
social safety is permitted the individual commu- 
nity. However, it is true that once the choice of 
additional responsibility has been made, it be- 
comes a continuing mandatory obligation upon 
the district. 


Tradition and Custom Are Powerful Forces 


In any given state we may find communities 
that barely satisfy the minimum requirements, 
others that have accepted permissive activities 
in part, still others that cooperate under all of 
the permissive legislation, and a few that are ac- 
tually meeting ascertainable life needs in advance 
of formal legislation. From a strictly legalistic 
standpoint the last mentioned districts may be 
technically beyond the law. Actually, much of 
our educational progress has developed through 
experimental pioneer activity of this character. 
In a consideration of the legal factor as estab- 
lishing limits for community responsibility, it is 
desirable to note that under the organization of 
school law other factors may and do play a large 
part in determining any advance beyond the min- 
imum social essentials. A community that merely 
observes the minimum mandatory requirements 
in determining its educational program is operat- 
ing in terms of rather primitive social needs, most 
of which are adapted to the organization of the 
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nineteenth rather than the twentieth century. 

The most potent forces in any community are 
the traditions established and the customs 
adopted. In general the popular forces of tradi- 
tion and custom are greater than that of enacted 
legislation. These forces are potent in resisting 
mandatory legal change. Undirected and left to 
chance, they hamper redirection and expansion 
of existing activities to meet new social condi- 
tions. In primitive systems of public education 
they determine processes apparently operating 
under specific law. Tradition and custom form 
the background for most of our social behavior. 
Any program of development or extension of 
public education activity must be prepared to 
recognize and cope with these forces. They rep- 
resent the social danger signal that every pro- 
gressive educator must recognize. If these forces 
are recognized and intelligently directed, they 
provide an emotional stimulus to group effort. 
They are extremely dangerous when unrecog- 
nized or allowed to operate blindly. Their value 
lies in stabilizing and conserving past values and 
protecting them from disintegration. Their re- 
sistance to change may be slowly overcome 
through individual and group education in newer 
values. While potent, they are not an immovable 
obstacle. 


Rural Communities Are Conservative 


Tradition and custom are determined by the 
racial and cultural composition of the community. 
They are modified by physical location, by the 
community economy, by communication and by 
the strength of organized religious forces. In 
general our rural villages are the more conserva- 
tive with respect to public education, and our 
large industrial communities are the more pro- 
gressive and willing to recognize changing needs. 
Two examples from recent field experience aptly 
illustrate this assumption. City A represents a 
small community of 5,000 population, 98 per cent 
of whom are native-born Americans of native- 
born parents. It is located in a section somewhat 
remote from rail and motor transport. It serves 
as a distributing center to the surrounding farms 
and operates three small machine process indus- 
tries. Its average adult educational level is 
slightly more than six grades. City B is one of 
those magically developed industrial communi- 
ties, growing up almost overnight, and peopled 
by some twenty nationalities. The native-born 
adult is still a rarity. The second community has 
a population of 50,000. Its average adult educa- 
tional level is less than one semester in public 
school. The first is dominantly Protestant and 
the second largely Catholic. 
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Several years ago both communities had one 
thing in common. Their leaders felt the need for 
more complete and better schools for their chil- 
dren. They were ready to accept greater re- 
sponsibility. These leaders were laymen without 
an understanding of the technical problems of 
education. Fortunately, both communities at this 
period possessed excellent professional educa- 
tional leadership in the person of the superin- 
tendent of schools. Each of these men faced the 
problem in his own community without knowl- 
edge of what the other was doing. Both used 
specialized outside service to advise them in meet- 
ing their particular problems. 


Meeting Different Needs 


The social surveys brought out startling dif- 
ferences. Despite intelligent leadership, the force 
of the ingrown American tradition of the post- 
Jacksonian era was still dominant in the rural 
community. Apparently the schools through 
which the adult generation had passed were little 
different from those of an earlier generation, 
judging from the social attitudes, the taboos and 
the general complacency and satisfaction of the 
majority. The second community had no back- 
ground of American tradition. These diverse na- 
tionalities did possess the ideal of “‘greater op- 
portunity for our children.” They had been 
taken from their peasant background and molded 
by a machine economy and they realized the futil- 
ity of advance without education. 

As these studies proceeded and the individual 
programs evolved from the survey data, it was 
easily apparent that different steps must be taken 
to reach the objectives. In community A a ten- 
year program of community education was 
planned to achieve the objectives; in the indus- 
trial center B the absence of a deep-rooted com- 
munity tradition made it possible to develop a 
much richer and more expensive program within 
five years, the time required to retrain the pro- 
fessional staff. At present after ten years com- 
munity A has only partially realized its objec- 
tives, while the industrial center B actually has 
not only achieved its complete plan within six 
years but is now attempting to improve upon it 
by further advance. The financial sacrifice in the 
second case was proportionately larger than in 
the rural community. 

Considering all factors, the determining influ- 
ence in this case was the presence of deep-rooted 
social tradition in one community and the almost 
complete absence of such tradition in the other. 

In considering the part that custom and tradi- 
tion play in determining the extent of educational 
responsibility, we must recognize them as valu- 
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able forces of conservation. Tradition and cus- 
tom cannot be ignored in the extension of any 
community program without grave danger. 
These forces are not immovable. Tradition may 
be modified and custom may be enriched through 
a carefully organized program of education. Iso- 
lated communities, untouched by the dynamic 
rush and change of industrial centers, tend to be 
more conservative and to accept change more 
slowly. 

The need felt by the community for an activity 
or an educational practice above the mandatory 
minimum is a vital factor in the expansion of 
community effort and responsibility. Commu- 
nity educational need now is determined largely 
upon a subjective and emotional basis. Most of 
the impetus comes from sources outside of the 
organization itself. Community need subjectively 
determined is often poorly proportioned in terms 
of total community requirements. They repre- 
sent the social strength, the economic influence 
or the emotional desire of relatively small but 
well organized groups within the community, al- 
though in some cases the driving force is really 
foreign to local conditions. Custom and tradition 
operating against these minority programs pro- 
duce much modification before final adoption and 
inclusion in the program. 

Community need may be determined in a rela- 
tively objective manner by the professional or- 
ganization itself. The basis for such study is the 
sociologic survey which should include all of the 
factors of living and the problems of living in 
the specific community and the more general 
problems of the larger political units. Survey 
activity of this type might be carried on with 
profit on a continuing basis and should above all 
avoid the “high-low spot” technique, except for 
sampling purposes. Need evolved from these 
studies will result in a far better balance in pro- 
gram than need determined subjectively. 


Outside Forces Must Be Harmonized 


From the practical standpoint the public school 
organization finds itself in a state of “going.” 
The quiet, calm and controlled conditions of the 
laboratory never prevail in a functioning social 
organization. Public schools are constantly sub- 
jected to pressure from highly organized and 
mobile minorities on the one hand and community 
inertia on the other. The harmonization of all 
these forces and the development of an adequate 
plan for community education require back- 
ground, vision and political acumen. The task is 
no sinecure. Tradition cannot be changed over- 
night and pressure from interested groups seldom 
ceases. 
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While community needs over and above the 
minimum social program are legally determined 
by the board of education, the responsibility for 
furnishing creative leadership rests primarily 
upon the superintendent. The skill with which 
the board of education interprets and determines 
the community’s educational need depends upon 
the background, the ability and the social skill 
of the executive. 


How Community Progressiveness Varies 


Communities vary in their social attitudes and 
may be conveniently classified on a scale from 
ultraconservative to ultraprogressive. The same 
community may classify in all different groups 
at different times or upon the submission of dif- 
ferent questions. The relative position of any 
given community at a certain time depends upon 
its racial, religious, cultural and economic com- 
position. The vision with which it approaches 
and the skill with which it attempts to solve its 
problems depend upon the character of its lead- 
ers. Social progressiveness may find expression 
through individual or group leadership, but the 
degree of acceptance of this leadership will be 
determined by the character of the community as 
indicated in this and previous articles. Indus- 
trial and religious leaders and the press are prob- 
ably the most potent factors in bringing about 
changed attitudes. Professional educators have 
scarcely recognized their responsibilities and pos- 
sibilities in this field and do not yet exercise the 
potential influence that might naturally be ex- 
pected. 

Finally, the actual extent of educational re- 
sponsibility assumed will be determined by the 
willingness and the ability of the people to pay 
for the program. Ability to pay may depend 
upon the size of the district and its economic 
character. It also depends to a large extent upon 
how many other obligations the people have un- 
dertaken and the extent to which it is possible 
for them to make further sacrifice. Many of our 
small school districts feel the need of better and 
more enriched programs of education, but since 
the burden falls upon property and since the . 
property in such districts has so little underlying 
real value, it is impossible to pay the bills that 
such development would entail. 

In preparing educational programs for con- 
sideration by the people, only one aspect is usu- 
ally emphasized. This is the cost of providing an 
adequate physical plant to house the program. 
This is only one and usually the least expensive 
item in the budget. After erection the plant 
must be maintained and operated. The continu- 
ing cost is either neglected entirely or not suf- 
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ficiently emphasized. In justice to the commu- 
nity both erection and operation should be given 
full consideration. If the second type of costs 
are considered thoughtfully, many plant policies 
might be modified to provide for larger and more 
economical operating units. 

The willingness of the people to pay for the 
program will be determined by their appreciation 
of the value of the educational activity, their 
realization of need as expressed by the leader 
group, and their actual desire to make the essen- 
tial sacrifice implied in the satisfaction of need. 
Willingness of a community to support a pro- 
gram and assume responsibility depends upon 
understanding and appreciation. The growth of 
understanding is determined by the general pro- 
gram of community education. It is primarily a 
problem in the field of public relations. 

The sociological and industrial surveys are not 
immediately influenced by the adoption of a policy 
of responsibility. In these field activities, every 
available type of essential data should be col- 
lected, compiled, analyzed and interpreted. It is 
essential that before proceeding to an evaluation 
of the existing plant or the determination of the 
future plant that the school district establish 
formally and legally the extent of educational re- 
sponsibility to be assumed immediately and in the 
near future. Whether the community will under- 
take the education of its children, in advance of 
mandatory legislation, from childhood to adoles- 
cence or from infancy to manhood and beyond is 
a problem that must be answered by each com- 
munity in the light of objective evidence of need. 
While the immediate needs of different types of 
communities will vary with their economic and 
social character, the general principle of the all- 
inclusiveness of public education in a democratic 
social order must not be overlooked. 


Finance the Key to the Problem 


I have tried to show briefly the major elements 
that shape the policy of community educational 
responsibility. The state sets the mandatory 
minimum social program but provides for expan- 
sion over and beyond these basic essentials, per- 
mitting each local group to make selections in 
accordance with the need felt. Tradition and cus- 
tom tend to conserve current activity and to re- 
sist change unless skillfully directed. The actual 
needs of the community for education may be 
determined subjectively or objectively. Up to 
the present the first method has been dominant 
and expression of need has come through the 
pressure of organized minorities or strong social 
leaders. The extent to which a community will 


attempt to meet these essential needs depends 
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upon its progressiveness. Finally, finance must 
be considered as the key to the situation. While 
the board of education, as a representative of the 
people, is legally responsible for the selection and 
adoption of the policy that determines educa- 
tional activity, the responsibility for creative 
leadership rests with the professional executive. 
He cannot avoid this duty. The quality of this 
leadership and the skill in educating the com- 
munity to an understanding of the purpose, 
value, condition and needs of public education 
will determine the degree of success achieved by 
the program. 





Experiments Prove Radio 
Teaching Effective 


Music can be taught more effectively by radio 
than without it and affords opportunity for in- 
struction otherwise impossible, experiments con- 
ducted by the University of Wisconsin disclose. 

Also it was found that current events can be 
better taught through this medium. The re- 
search committee, composed of Prof. E. B. Gor- 
don, of the school of music, Prof. John Guy 
Fowlkes, of the school of education, and Prof. 
Henry L. Ewbank, of the school of speech, is con- 
vinced that radio can be used to teach subjects 
when no qualified teacher is available, but its 
greatest use will be to supplement the efforts of 
the classroom teacher. 

Twenty-five schools in Dane County, Wis., 
limited to the sixth, seventh and eighth grades, 
participated in the experiment. Pupils in both 
experimental and control groups were given the 
same study materials. The teachers were urged 
not to spend extra time or to do any extra coach- 
ing but to conduct the lessons as though the ex- 
periment were not in progress. Examinations 
were held and the scores made by the various 
groups were compared. 

There was no way of giving the music lessons 
in the control schools, so a different method of 
measuring results had to be used. The tests were 
given at the beginning of the course and repeated 
at the end but schools in the control group did not 
have uniform music instruction during the course 
of the experiment. 

Standard methods of testing the results were 
used. They showed that the radio lessons were 
highly successful in teaching music when the 
measure applied indicated progress made by the 
pupils during the course, and also that they 
were almost equally successful when compared 
with whatever other instruction was given to 
members of the control group during the period 
of the broadcasts. 
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THE ST. LOUIS BOARD OF EDUCATION 
HAS IDEAS OF ITS OWN- 

















Kindergarten, Shenandoah School, St. Louis, Missouri. Architect for Board of Education: 
R. M. Milligan; Bonded Floors Contractor: Stix, Baer & Fuller Co., St. Louis, Missouri. 
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Festus Wade School, St. Louis, Mo. Kennard School, St. Louis, Mo. 


BONDED FLOORS 








_ one of these ideas dates back 
to the World’s Fair of 1904. 
When the great exposition closed 
down, a floor of cork carpet was re- 
moved from one of the buildings and 
installed in the offices of the Board 
of Education. This floor was in con- 
tinuous service under heavy traffic 
conditions, from 1904 until 1928! 


Its durability and its marked quiet 
and comfort underfoot made such an 
impression that cork carpet has been 
established as a standard floor for St. 
Louis schools. On the left are illus- 
trated a number of new buildings in 
which Gold Seal Cork Carpet has been 
installed by Authorized Contractors 
of Bonded Floors. 


Among Bonded Floors materials, 
Sealex Battleship Linoleum is by far 
the most popular school floor. Yet this 
experience in St.Louis shows that Gold 
Seal Cork Carpet is also worthy of 
consideration. It offers a substantial 
price saving. And its high cork con- 
tent renders it exceptionally sound- 


proof and shock-absorbing. 


When you have ideas of your own 
about floors, the man to see is the 
local Authorized Contractor of 
Bonded Floors. He has the widest 
variety of first-quality resilient ma- 
terials: is equipped to lay almost any 
conceivable pattern—in durable floors 
backed by Guaranty Bonds. Write us 
for his name and address. 
CONGOLEUM-NAIRN INC., Gen. Of.: KEARNY, N. J. 


) SEALEX } Bonded Floors are floors of Sealex 
LINOLEUM Linoleum and Sealex Treadlite Tile, 

-" Y backed by a Guaranty Bond. Author- 
ized Contractors for Bonded Floors 
are located in principal cities. . « « 
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Your Everyday Problems: 
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Attendance Records and How They 
Affect the School’s Efficiency 


By JOHN GUY FOWLKES, PRoressor oF EDUCATION, UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN 


ITH the opening of a new school year, 
V¢ every administrator and teacher should 

again be conscious of the great importance 
of attendance records. 

In most states, some, if not all state aid to local 
schools is rendered on the basis of attendance 
records. Also, attendance records must form the 
basis for the formulation of policies that affect 
such matters as future building programs, the size 
of the janitorial staff, the placement of the teach- 
ing force, the necessary instructional and jani- 
torial supplies and, therefore, the compilation, 
preparation and execution of the budget. Unless 
these and other instances in which attendance rec- 
ords affect the efficiency of a school are constantly 
recognized, carelessness and indeed chaos in the 
keeping of attendance records will probably result. 

As is true in the keeping of all important rec- 
ords, several fundamental questions arise. In the 
first place, the particular way in which the rec- 
ords are to be kept must be chosen which, of 
course, involves the question as to who shall take 
and keep the attendance records. Care must be 
taken that the particular form or forms chosen 
conform with the state requirements concerning 
the length and number of school sessions per day, 
how transfers are to be handled, and the legal 
state definition of enrollment. Also, if proper 
measures are to be taken to enforce existing com- 


\- 


E. = Enrolled. = Absent in A. M. —Sickness. 


W =Withdrawn. 


N =Absent in A. M. = Absent in A. M.—Truancy. 





a =Tardy in A.M. 
C] =Tardy in P.M. 


N- 


| If the pupil is tardy 10 minutes in the A. M. or 3 minutes 
| in P. M., write the number of minutes over the dot thus 


F) =Tardy 10 minutes in A. M. 
[J = Tardy 3 minutes in P. M. 


Days present: 
Tardy: 
Truancy: If a pupil is absent without the knowledge of his parents or guardian, 


The Uniform School Account 
Copyright, 1929, by 





Codes for Marking Attendance: 


N = Absent in A. M.—Other legal reasons. 


Y =Absent in P. M. = Absent in A. M.—Parental neglect. 
i =Absent all day. = Absent in A. M.—Illegal employment. 


(Write in these two squares any other causes) 
— a 
Use these same code letters to show cause of absence for P. M. or for all 
ay, as well as for A. M 
= Tardy 10 minutes in A. M.—Accident. 
lo P P on_ae 
=Tardy 10 minutes in A. M.—Child’s fault. 


(5) = Tardy 10 minutes in A. M.—Parent’s fault. 


If a pupil is present half or more than half of a session, he is counted present. 
If a pupil is not in his seat ready for work when the last bell rings, he is tardy. 


ling System, by Arch O. Heck and Ward G. Reeder 
Public School Publishing Co.. Pyblishers 


pulsory attendance laws, causes of absence must 
be recorded. Great care must also be exerted to 
keep a record of tardiness. Again, careful provi- 
sion must be made for the taking and posting of 
the attendance and tardiness records. Such are the 
major problems that arise in the keeping of at- 
tendance records. The following discussion pre- 
sents some of the ways in which these matters can 








ATTENDANCE SYMBOLS 


R =Registered ~ =Absent in Forenoon 
ET =Entered by Transfer ~ =Absent in Afternoon 
RT =Returned xX =Absent all Day 


L=Left or Loss 

T=Tardy in Forenoon 
i=Tardy in Afternoon 
I=Tardy both A.M. and P.M. 


A minus sign after 
ET, RT, or L 
means “‘in Afternoon.”’ 








Table I. 
be handled, along with some of the problems that 
arise in particular schools. 

The three most commonly used types of forms 
for keeping attendance records are a bound reg- 
ister, a loose leaf register and cards. The bound 
registers provide space for keeping the attendance 
and tardiness record of an entire class by half 
days, and may or may not provide space for cer- 
tain scholarship and sociological data. The size 
of the bound registers varies from the convenient 
dimensions of 814 by 11 inches to the awkward 
and unwieldy dimensions of 11 by 14 inches. 


Wd. = Withdrawal due to demotion. 
Wsp. = Withdrawal due to special promotion. 
Wo. = Withdrawal to enter school outside of district. 


Wi. = Withdrawal to enter another school inside of 
district. 


Ww. = Withdrawal on work certificate. 


We. = Withdrawal due to reaching limit of 
compulsory school age. 


eet 


= 
(Write here any other code) 


In each school day there are two sessions, A. M. and P. M. 


he is truant. 








Table 


II. 
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Johnson’s maintenance service with 


GENUINE 
. WA X 


costs no more than other methods 


e As you wax your floors according to the Johnson 
maintenance schedule, they become increasingly more resistant, more resilient, more durable. Floors of 
all kinds—wood and the useful new composition materials— respond to genuine wax as to no other 
treatment on earth! In saying this, we speak from an experience of forty-six years with practically every 
type of floor maintenance problem—an experience that is reflected in your talk with a Johnson floor 
maintenance expert. e And Johnson service costs no more than other methods, costs nothing to in- 


vestigate. e S.C. Johnson & Son, Racine, Wis. 


for school and college floors 


Augustinian College of Villanova, Villanova, Pa. Another 
distinguished coliege using the Johnson’s Wax 
method of floor maintenance. 
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9. 


Enter names of pupils but once. 
List names of pupils alphabetically, writing last names first. 
Put a circle around the pupil number of each tuition pupil. 


At time of enrollment, enter an E opposite the name of each pupil who lives in the district, and a T opposite the name of 
each pupil who is transferred. 


After the name of each pupil, put a figure 1 in the appropriate column, headed B or G. 


Be sure to fill in the summaries provided at the proper time. Summaries for all report periods whether repprt cards are 
issued three, four, or five times per semester, are provided. 


DAYS PRESENT: There are two sessions per day, one in the A. M. onein the P. M. Ifa pupil is present half or more than 
half of a session, he is called present for the session. 


TARDY: Unless pupil has been excused, if he is not in his proper place ready for work when school opens, he is tardy. If a 
pupil is absent at the time the attendance record is taken, he should be marked tardy. If the pupil does not appear by 
the time half of the session is over, the tardy mark should be extended into an absent mark. Attention is called to 
the fact that this system of recording necessitates no erasing. 


TRUANCY: If a pupil is absent without knowledge of parents or guardian, he is truant. 


10. In showing tardiness and attendance record, draw all lines to and from the dot in the center of each square. 


CODES FOR MARKING ATTENDANCE 


E = Enrolled or Re-entered. 


T = Transferred. Causes for Absence 
1. Illness. 
= Withdrawn. 2. Travel. 
3. Truancy. 
= Tardy in the A. M. 4. Work. 
5. 





= Tardy in the P. M. 


Causes for Withdrawal 


1. Change of residence. 
2. Committed to institution. 


= Tardy in both A. M. and P. M. 


Absent in the A. M. 3. Death. 
4. Graduation. 
= Absent in the P. M. 5. Illness. 
6. Marriage. 
= Absent all day. 7. Over school age. 
8 Work. 
= Tardy in A. M., absent in P. M. 9. 





a a 
I 


= Tardy in P. M., absent in A. M. 


Monta 
Days or Monta 


NAMES OF PUPILS 





Patent on this system of recording applied for. 

















Table III. 
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(Right) PeerVent with all parts re- 
———— moved except the mixing damper, 
motor and the base assembly, which 
includes the fresh air and recirculation 
damper. This assembly, like all the 
— parts, can be. removed without 
ools. 














(Right) PeerVent with 
front plate removed, 
showing base assembly, 
air filter, motor and fan 
assembly, mixing damper 
and top of new PeerFin 
Radiator. 





rey - « 
oY eer eee 


a 
rs (Right) PeerVent with mixing damper 

removed to show the new PeerFin 
Radiator and automatic control mech- 
anism which operates the mixing 
damper. 


Vier 


Advantages of the Improved PeerVent Unit 
System of Heating and Ventilating 


HE PeerVent Unit System permits independent service for 

each room with ample flexibility for changing weather con- 

ditions. Due to the exposure, window area and other factors, 

some rooms are harder to heat than others in the same build- 

ing. It is here that independent heat control is provided by the 

; use of PeerVents. 


It is impossible to determine exactly the amount of heat 
necessary on any given day due to changes in direction and 
velocity of the wind. With PeerVents you have absolute con- 
i trol over these factors and the heat can be operated by either 
the hand-operated or the thermostat-operated control on the 

PeerVent. 


Only rooms in use need be operated. Therefore, all ex- 
pense for ventilating unoccupied rooms is eliminated. 


PeerVents offer thorough ventilation without drafts. The 
heated fresh air is so diffused upon entering the room that it is 























A es possible to stand or sit close to the PeerVent without dis- 
ee comfort. 
= PeerVents are absolutely quiet in operation. They are also 


easy to install in old buildings. Write for the Peerless illus- 
trated catalog. 


fa ® PEERLESS UNIT VENTILATION Co., Ine. 
BRIDGEPORT, CONNECTICUT 


Pioneers in Unit Ventilation 


Resident Engineers in Principal Cities from Coast to Coase 
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The loose leaf record is found in several ar- 
rangements. In one arrangement space is pro- 
vided on a single sheet for the attendance and 
tardiness record of an entire class, or for five to 
ten pupils, for varying lengths of periods, such as 
a week, a month, a semester or a year, by half 
days. Another arrangement is one whereby the 
attendance record of an individual child is kept 
for a semester, a year or indeed throughout the 
entire school life of the child. In some loose leaf 
registers, space is provided only for attendance 
and tardiness records with the accompanying es- 
sential data. The size of loose leaf registers is 
more nearly standardized than is that of the bound 
register, the size most commonly used being 814 
by 11 inches. 

The card that is most commonly used for keep- 
ing the attendance record usually provides space 
for the attendance and tardiness record by half 
days for a semester, a year or for the entire school 
life of an individual child. As is the case with 
both the bound and loose leaf registers, sometimes 
the cards used for keeping attendance and tardi- 
ness records provide space for certain sociological 
and scholarship data. The size of cards used for 
attendance records, strange to say, is not stand- 
ardized. The next few years will doubtless see the 
development of machines that will be used in keep- 
ing attendance records in the larger schools. 

It is essential that complete and accurate at- 
tendance records be kept for each individual pupil 
for each day throughout his school life. It is 
generally recognized that the best unit of time 
for keeping attendance is the half day, and in most 
states the school day is divided into two sessions— 
one in the morning and one in the afternoon. Such 
a division seems quite satisfactory in most in- 
stances; but in some localities, notably California, 
there is a tendency to separate the school day into 
four, six, eight or ten attendance periods. As a 
matter of fact, it seems that the day is not far 
distant when attendance will be defined in terms 
of credits earned or work completed as well as in 
hours spent in school. 


Teacher Must Keep the Data 


Inasmuch as it is imperative that an attendance 
record be kept for each child, it is obvious that the 
classroom teacher must be the one to take and 
keep the basic or raw data. The way in which this 
is done should make it possible,to gather all neces- 
sary data; it should be convenient mechanically ; it 
should conform to standard filing arrangements 
and it should provide data that may be compared 
with corresponding data from other schools with a 
minimum of effort. 

Any system of keeping the attendance record 
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should provide for the filing of the records of in- 
dividuals by half days in the office of the principal, 
and it follows that the attendance record of each 
pupil should be summated by semesters and years. 
If so desired, the records kept by the individual 
teachers may be used for the detailed attendance 
record, and the permanent record card may carry 
the total attendance figures. 


Advantages of Different Schemes 


Despite the emphatic statements of various per- 
sons as to the superiority of one scheme over an- 
other in recording attendance, the particular 
scheme of keeping attendance is partly, if not 
largely a matter of preference. Every classroom 
teacher should have a class book for daily scholar- 
ship records which should serve as a check against 
the daily attendance record. In elementary schools 
where there is a home-teacher plan of organiza- 
tion, the bound register seems entirely satisfac- 
tory. In the small high school where the entire 
school convenes at morning and after luncheon, 
the bound register seems preferable. 

Regardless of whether registers or cards are 
used in keeping the attendance record, the mat- 
ter of posting the record arises. It is evident that 
the code for recording attendance is one of the 
most important factors in making the posting of 
the records convenient. Two of the codes most 
commonly used for posting attendance with direc- 
tions to teachers, recommended by Moehlman,’ 
and Heck and Reeder’ are shown in Table I and 
Table II. 

The following directions are given by Heck and 
Reeder for the use of their register: 

1. List names of boys and girls alphabetically 
by last names in their respective columns. 

2. In column headed “Source” write 

“a” if the pupil is enrolling for the first time 
this year. 

“b” if the pupil is retained in your class the 
second semester. 

“ec” if the pupil was enrolled for the first time 
this year by another teacher in the build- 
ing. 

3. If the pupil enters your room from another 
school building or another school system, the prin- 
cipal should place upon the pupil’s transfer slip 
the proper code number indicating “source.” You 
should place this code number in your attendance 
register in the column headed “source.” 

4. Enroll on the opening day of school every 
child of compulsory school age who is not exempt 
and who lives in your district. 
~ ‘\feachers Attendance and Scholarship Records and Reports, Michi- 
gan School Service, Inc.. Lansing, Mich 


*Heck, Arch O. and Reeder, Ward G.. The Uniform School Account- 
ing System, Public School Publishing Company, Bloomington, II 
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¥ ONCENTRATED IN. | 
5 lnteresting Minutes... 


More teaching material than 


could be read in fifteen hours 











A quarter of an hour tells the story of cctton 


Because they present new subject 
matter more quickly, Eastman 
Classroom Films leave more time 
for the highly important work of 


review and integration. 





HE men who produce Eastman 

Classroom Films are primarily 
interested, not in motion pictures, 
but in teaching and teaching 
methods. They are concerned, not 
with the writing of entertainment 
stories, but with the compilation 
and presentation of teaching ma- 
terial. 

As a result Eastman Classroom 
Films are unusually rich in con- 
tent. They embody an astonishing 
amount of concentrated subject 
matter. It has been truly said that, 
through the use of these films, 
pupils can see more in fifteen 
minutes than they could read in 
fifteen hours. 

Because Eastman Classroom 
Films present new material more 
quickly, the time of pupils and 


EASTMAN (Czyassroom Fitms 


teachers is spent to the very best 
advantage. In fifteen interesting 
minutes the class receives a mass 
of new facts and ideas, presented 
in sharp, concrete, understandable 
form. The remainder of the in- 
struction period—the larger part 
of it—can be counted on for the 
vitally important work of review, 
correlation of ideas. . . imtegration. 
Thus the teacher, far from being 
replaced by this new teaching 
method, attains a larger and more 
vital capacity, because she has 
more time to shape the thinking 
of her pupils, and to guide it into 
correct channels. 

For full information and litera- 
ture, address Eastman Teaching 
Films, Inc. (Subsidiary of Eastman 
Kodak Company), Rochester, N.Y. 
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5. Each pupil should remain on the active roll 
until he moves from the district, passes the com- 
pulsory age limit, dies or is legally exempted. 

6. Any pupil who enters from another district 
after the opening day of school, or who withdraws 
before the close of the term, is not on the roll 
preceding entrance or following the withdrawal. 
This should be indicated by drawing a heavy 
straight line through the spaces for recording at- 
tendance for such periods. 

7. The attendance department should certify 
to the teacher in writing the date on which the 
legal conditions permitting the exemption have 
been met; it should also furnish a list of all school 
children in your district who should be enrolled on 
the opening day of school. Such children are 
marked absent if they do not attend school the 
opening day. 

8. If a pupil is a nonresident, put a circle 
around the “pupil number” for such child. 

9. If a pupil has had corporal punishment ad- 
ministered, put a letter Z in the proper column 
showing the date of such punishment. 

10. The column “aggregate times tardy” re- 
cords both amount of tardiness and times tardy. 
For example, 3/20 says that Arnold was tardy 3 
times for a total of 20 minutes this month. 

Attention is called to the fact that both of these 
codes make it necessary either to make a list of 
the absentees at the time the roll is taken and 
post them later, or to make erasures. For the sake 
of illustration, let it be supposed that in either of 
these registers posting is done at the time the 
roll is taken. If a child is marked absent and later 
comes in, an erasure must be made and a tardy 
mark recorded. On the other hand, if at the time 
the roll is taken, a child is marked tardy and does 
not appear in school that session, an erasure must 
be made and the child marked absent. In an at- 
tempt to avoid the difficulties just mentioned, I 
have developed the code shown in Table III for 
taking attendance and tardiness. Doubtless the 
use of this scheme will reveal new deficiencies. 
When such weaknesses appear, necessary changes 
will be made. 





The Success of Wisconsin’s 
Experimental College 


For the second time in two years results gained 
from twelve-hour tests on general educational at- 
tainment indicate that Dr. Alexander Meikle- 
john’s experimental college at the University of 
Wisconsin, Madison, has achieved greater success 
than have many colleges of letters and natural 
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science in four. Final results taken from the 
tests given the Wisconsin sophomores showed 
that a general mean average for the group was 
685.19 as compared to the 569 average of seniors 
from forty-nine Pennsylvania colleges and uni- 
versities. 

The tests aimed to present in balanced fashion 
the main fields of organized knowledge, which 
taken as a whole might have served as a general 
scheme for a liberal education, and were given in 
four, three-hour periods, the first session of 
which dealt with the physical world. The ques- 
tions included an understanding of the natural 
scene, the salient traits of the physical world 
as it appears to the observer, and of mathematics. 
The second session included the social world, deal- 
ing with social science, the Romance languages, 
ancient culture, which included the primitive, Near 
Eastern, Greek, and Hellenistic civilizations. 
The third session included the Western civiliza- 
tion, its social, economic, political, religious, and 
natural scientific institutions up to 1860. The last 
session was concerned with contemporary West- 
ern civilization as containing political, social, 
natural scientific, religious, educational, moral, 
literary, artistic, domestic and legal theories and 
standards. 





Telling the Truth to the 


Newspapers 


That the school or college which attempts to 
suppress facts from reporters in quest of a news 
story is preparing for itself a boomerang that 
may do a great deal of harm is the opinion ex- 
pressed in an editorial in Private School News. 

The best policy to pursue when the reporters 
ask for news on a certain rumor, says the editorial, 
is to give out a full, frank and definite statement 
to the press. If possible, the statement should be 
prepared in advance, typewritten and ready to 
hand to the reporters. There should be no ambig- 
uities. The reporters should have no chance to in- 
sinuate or misinterpret. 

“A fact to be deplored is that many educational 


- institutions, in their own selfish interests, or in 


the mistaken purpose of trying to shield a stu- 
dent or an instructor, have attempted to suppress 
the real facts in a news story,” the editorial con- 
tinues. “Resulting rumors, and ultimately the 


truth often, prove a boomerang which does far 
more damage to the institution than a straight- 
forward story would have done originally. 

“The patrons of the school and the public in 
general have a right to know the truth. An at- 
tempt to conceal facts from reporters defeats its 
own purpose.” 
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Duriron carries the laboratory wastes at 
Shortridge High School, Indianapolis, Ind. 


yy i 
/ f fez) i cS Herbert Foltz, Architect—Snider & Rotz, Engineers 
/ | iI 
. =) 1 | HE presence of a Chemical Laboratory, whether 
| sal = it be in a high school (of which we picture a 





notable and recently completed example), a college or university, 
demands the provision of 


























if corrosive wastes are to be isolated in a leak-proof drainage system. 
Not only must the pipe be acid proof, but the joints must be 
permanently tight. Anything less than the rigid structure 
and joint tightness achieved by calked Duriron Pipe 
is insufficient protection for a building you wish to 
be a monument to the thoroughness of your 
planning. Ask your architect, your 
plumber—or write us for catalogs. 


The DURIRON COMPANY, INC. Dayton, Ohio 


Sales Offices in 36 Principal Cities 
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Practical School Administration: 


An Idea File and What It Means to 
One in Educational Work 


By PHILIP C. LOVEJOY, ASSISTANT SECRETARY, ROTARY INTERNATIONAL, FORMERLY ASSISTANT SUPERINTENDENT 
OF SCHOOLS, HAMTRAMCK, MICH. 


VY J HEN I was a sophomore in high school 
there began to pile up on my desk, which 
was then a study table, a lot of little 

clippings that seemed to me too valuable to be 

thrown away. With these I started a scrapbook. 

The book, however, was rather large in area 
and certainly too thick to carry with me every 
time I wanted a single poem or clipping. Fur- 
thermore, it was difficult to classify things in the 
scrapbook unless far too many blank pages 
were left for the possible additions of topics. So 
the thought occurred to me: Why not a card in- 
dex of all these items? What size should it be? 
I hunted up standard size files and it seemed to 
me that a three by five file was sufficiently large 
for ordinary clippings. This was especially true 
when I wanted to take a certain clipping with me 
somewhere. So I decided to use this size. 

For a file, I procured a little 3 by 5-inch jogger 
similar to a small file that my mother used for 
her cooking recipes. With some blank index 
cards fifth cut I proceeded then to build up my 
file. At the outset I decided to have at least four 
parts to it. I was to use a different color for 
each section. All jokes would be filed on blue 
cards. All illustrative stories would appear on 
salmon colored cards while all outlines of talks 
would be on white. There remained the impor- 
tant item of ideas and I decided to place these 
on yellow. The colors had no relation to the 
classification, but they were mutually exclusive. 
Before long the file was so large that I had to 
obtain a longer box for it. More recently it had 
to expand into a regular four-drawer, letter file 
size, the two upper drawers of which were parti- 
tioned for 3 by 5-inch cards. 


Filing Magazine Articles 


The problem has probably presented itself to 
every teacher that oftentimes there are several 
articles in a magazine that are worth filing for 
permanent future use. It becomes unwieldy to 
retain the entire magazine and so the significant 
items are clipped. This card system was the 


solution to the problem of how to retain these 
multitudinous clippings in an orderly manner so 


that the teacher could refer to them at will. 

The next problem was the proper classifica- 
tion. As has already been stated, separate divi- 
sions were maintained. All ideas went on yellow 
cards arranged in alphabetical order within that 
specific group. Jokes were on blue cards ar- 
ranged by topics in alphabetical order within 
that group, and likewise with the illustrative 
stories on the salmon colored cards. The file was 
kept in four divisions for several years. One 
day as I was preparing a talk the thought came 
to me that if I had all the items pertaining to one 
topic together I could make a better speech. Ac- 
cordingly, anything that had to do with a single 
topic, say “Personal Improvement,” was brought 
under the single heading. There would be jokes, 
ideas for personal growth, significant poems, 
illustrative stories and many other suggestions. 
The value of this method of filing is clear to the 
most casual observer. Humor has its place in 
the presentation of a speech, there must be some- 
thing practical and stories always help. If all 
of these are filed under the single classification, a 
fairly complete picture of the field may be had at 
a glance. 


Each Should Choose His Own Filing System 


A question that may probably be asked at this 
time is: What does the file have in the way of 
bibliographical references? A special card was 
devised for this type of information. Not only 
was it to care for bibliographical references but 
it was to care for quotations from specific books. 

The next thing that had to be added to the 
file was the cross reference card. Many times 
items are filed under one heading when the cata- 
loguer would be likely to look under a synony- 
mous heading for the information. 

The matter of where to file these various items 
is purely an individual one. A Dewey decimal 
classification may be adopted, as was done with 
the Loyola Educational Digest, or the clippings 
may be filed under headings that most nearly fit 
the type of work to be done. Take, for instance, 
the topic of poetry. There are many hundreds 
of poems appearing in various magazines each 
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Mr. George A. Chamberlain, Prin- 
cipal of the Riverside High School, 
Milwaukee, Wis., at the micro- 
phone of the speech amplification 
system. 











Auditorium of Riverside High School, Milwaukee, Wis., showing two 
Model E WricHt-De CosTeR REPRODUCERS, one on each side of stage. 


WRIGHT-DECOSTER REPRODUCERS 
Chosen Above All Others— 
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One of the class rooms of the Riverside High 
School, Milwaukee, Wisc., equipped with WricHt- 
De Coster HyFLex REPRODUCER. 
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Riverside High School, Milwaukee, Wis., equipped 
with amplification system operating 55 magnetic 
and 5 dynamic WriIGHT-De Coster REPRODUCERS. 








The reason for the superiority of WRIGHT-DE COSTER RE- 


PRODUCERS is that they are better engineered and better Write for complete tater- 
built. Many schools are using them because they too have mation and address of 
found by comparison that WRIGHT-DE COSTER REPRODUCERS nearest sales office. 


meet their requirements best and most economically. 


Waicut-De Coster. uc. os Sa seus. nanoneera 


Export Dept., M. Simons & Son Co., 25 Warren St., New York. Cable Address: SIMONTRICE, NEW YORK 
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year. The theme of the poem may have different 
connotations to different persons. Hence, in my 
file I place the poem under the heading where I 
shall be most likely to use it. For instance, take 
the poem, “Myself.” I would file that under per- 
sonal improvement. A lover of Guest’s poetry 
might wish to file it under Edgar Guest, while 
still another philosophically minded individual 
might want to file it under introspection. I am 
trying to suggest that such a file is intensely per- 
sonal and as such is a right hand aid to each 
individual who keeps one. 

For illustration I shall take the heading “‘Lead- 
ership,” from my present file and list what is 
found thereon: article on the high price of lead- 
ership clipped from a magazine; article by Walt 
Mason on “Guesswork’’; Kipling’s story of Tom- 
linson; original story garnered from conversation 
with a railroad engineer; article entitled “In the 
Machine Shop”; story told by a lecturer on the 
“Four-Inch Board”; story told by Heine Heinze- 
man; leadership by Y. M. C. A. secretary in Far 
East; poem, “It Can’t Be Done”; poem, “It 
Couldn’t Be Done”; story of little freight engine 
doing switch duty; article on the dignity of man; 
picture of statue of “Aspiration”; quotation from 
Socrates; quotation from Lincoln; George 
Mathew Adams’ article, “Some Failures.” 

For further illustration I take another classi- 
fication, “Advertising,” and present what is 
found there: set of posters advertising Chicago; 
copy of ad entitled “Our High School”; idea for 
advertising a picnic; copy of a temperance pledge 
of forty years ago; lecture ad on bad invest- 
ments; idea for advertising senior play, “Peg o’ 
My Heart’; suggestions for laying out advertise- 
ments; a novel menu of a banquet I attended; 
novel idea on cloth of how to raise money—cloth 
is a miniature apron; idea for a Christmas card 
that advertises a hotel—it is a radio outline; idea 
for advertising a Christmas magician show; idea 
for advertising a church; idea for a series of 
lecture ads on shipwrecks; five or six jokes on 
advertising ; idea for advertising auto accessories, 
and about twenty other items along the same line. 


How Material Is Filed 


The two letter size drawers in the bottom of 
the file were used for filing the larger magazine 
or newspaper articles that could not be filed on 
the 3 by 5-inch cards. The 81% by 11-inch card 
is then of great value. Here again I used a color 


distinction for the various topics, that I decided 
to keep. Green was for articles on home; brown 
for sociology; Manila for common unclassified 
facts—general 
tion; pink for the theater. 


information; yellow for educa- 
Naturally I keep only 
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the classifications that will mean most to me. I 
can file an entire page of the New York Times 
on a single card by cutting the individual columns 
and overpasting. The article then is not un- 
wieldy and is easily read. When I am going to 
a special meeting, I can take one of these larger 
cards and refer with ease to the portion of the 
article desired. 

In twenty years’ time the idea file has grown 
from the small 3 by 5-inch jogger box to two 
standard size four-drawer letter files, one drawer 
of which was fitted for 3 by 5-inch cards. If I 
move I have but to draw up the follower’s guides 
in each drawer as tightly as possible, turn the 
key in the file and the entire unit is ready to 
move without disruption. 

The file has the advantage of keeping last min- 
ute information on file so that it may be readily 
found. Once my file was discovered by the high 
school pupils, many of them asked permission to 
use it. 

The system is inexpensive and of tremendous 
value. 





Why Pupils Prefer the School 
Cafeteria 


Aversion of school children to carrying cold 
lunches largely explains the rapid spread of cafe- 
terias maintained by public school systems, ac- 
cording to Maris M. Proffitt, acting chief of the 
division of statistics, Office of Education. 

Children, like grownups, do not like to carry a 
package, particularly one containing a cold lunch, 
Mr. Proffitt points out. Their wholehearted 
patronage of the school lunch counter has made 
it a permanent part of every well run plant. An- 
other advantage behind the movement has been 
the convenience to both pupil and educator. 
Schools now arrange their programs so that the 
cafeteria is open from 11:30 to 1:30 or 2 o’clock, 
and the pupils eat in relays, according to their 
class schedules. They not only get hot food and 
fraternize in larger groups and in different 
groups, since their daily schedules are not always 
the same, but they get good, wholesome and 
cheap food. 

School systems do not aim to make more than 
expenses, and food, therefore, is sold at a low 
price, readily within the reach of most of the 
pupils. 

In the cafeteria, according to Mr. Proffitt, the 
school systems have not met any opposition from 
parents, labor unions or eating houses, as it seems 
generally recognized that the school lunch 
counter is a public service. 
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» and the 
Wise School 


OWNS ITS OWN! 


THE use of academic caps and gowns 
for High Schools has come to stay. Superin- 
tendents, Principals, P.T.A.’s and Student 
Bodies, alike, recognize the democratic ad- 
vantages of uniform graduation apparel which 
eliminates the feeling of inferiority that clouds 
graduation day for many students. Then, too, 
the academic cap and gown add impressive 
dignity to the ceremony, reflecting credit on 
the entire institution. 


BUYING vs. RENTING 


The invention of the Myers Adjustable Cap 
has eliminated the one great obstacle to the 
schools’ ownership of their caps and gowns. 
Now only one headsize is required, which 
can instantly be adjusted to fit any head per- 
fectly. Before you place your rental order for 
caps and gowns, write to any of the addresses 
below for complete information about the 
advantages of owning your caps and gowns 
outright instead of paying a yearly profit for 
rentals. Caps and Gowns made by the E. B. 
Myers Co., are new garments, correctly cut and 
perfectly tailored. Get the details before you 
decide on Caps and Gowns this year! 


E. B. MYERS COMPANY, Ltd. 


511 VENICE BLvpD., Los ANGELES 
Manufacturers of Academic Apparel for 24 years 














ECONOMY demand 
CAPS and GOWNS 
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The Magic of Radio— 
In Full Control of Every 
School Executive 





RINCIPAL DRUECK of the Marquette Ele- 

mentary School in Chicago makes his daily 
announcements of bulletins to teachers and pupils. 
Seated in his own office he reaches every reoom—at 
one time or independently—with the mere action of 
a small switch. Among other things he tells the 
seventh and eighth grade teachers of a special 
radio program to be re- 
ceived that day. Later, 
Miss Coleman in Room 
122 “tunes in” for this 
program. And she does 
not have to bother the 
Principal to do it. A 





switch in her own room 
gives her access to three 








channels, and she selects © 
the one she wants. You, 
too, at a small cost, can 
enjoy the unique and su- 
perior advantages of a 
Baritone Radio and Pub- 
lic Address System in 
your schools. Write me 
about it today. 


EARL Y. PooreE, Educational Director 
BARITONE MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
844 JACKSON BOULEVARD, CHICAGO 


FEATURES OF BARITONE RADIO AND PUBLIC ADDRESS 





SYSTEM 
1 to 5 channels of radio as desired. Microphone and phono- 
graph projection without interference with radio. 6 channels 


operating simultaneously if desired. Absolute control by prin- 
cipal at the touch of a switch. Perfect distribution of sound 
thru multiple loud speakers in every room. Auxiliary control in 
each room—volume control and selector switch. Adapted for 
or old or new buildings. Prices within the reach of every 
school. 


*BARITONE-“The Standard of Comparison” 


*Trade Mark Registered, U. S. Patent Office. 








New York Office: 
Jas. H. Moffett & Son 
1350 Broadway 


Chicago Office: 
J. F. May H. G. Land 
N. Amer. Bldg., 36S. State St. 318 Santa Fe Bldg. 





Dallas Office: | 
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Guidance Conference Attracts 500 
Educators From the Midwest 


TIMULATING discussions of guidance problems and 
practical hints for the development of policies and 
techniques for the actual application of guidance to 

school problems featured the conference on educational 
guidance held October 24-25 at Northwestern University, 
Evanston, Ill., under the joint auspices of the school of 
education and the personnel department of the univer- 
sity. Nearly 500 educationists from Illinois, Indiana 
and Wisconsin attended. 

The opening session was of the orientation type, and 
supplied a background for the later discussions. Col. 
R. I. Rees, assistant vice-president, American Telephone 
& Telegraph Co., sketched the development of personnel 
work in industry. He summarized the policies and tech- 
niques of that field and declared that the selection and 
placement of personnel in industry depends largely upon 
the preparation and training given to applicants by 
schools. Prof. P. W. Hutson, University of Pittsburgh, 
discussed the evolution and present status of guidance in 
secondary education. He pointed out that guidance 
values exist both in the curriculum and in extra-curricu- 
lar activities. Prof. C. S. Yoakum, vice-president, Uni- 
versity of Michigan, portrayed the place of guidance 
work in higher education and explained the significance 
of the new emphasis upon personnel work in colleges 
and universities. 


Various Aspects of Guidance Work Outlined 


On Friday evening the second session showed guidance 
programs at work by picturing the detailed activities 
of guidance in one particular school system, and by giving 
a bird’s-eye view of important aspects of guidance as 
represented in typical American schools. Principal J. H. 
Bosshart, South Orange, N. J., showed how guidance was 
applied on all educational levels of a school system or- 
ganized on the 6-3-3 plan. He explained the value of 
cumulative personnel records which followed the students 
throughout their entire school career. In this system, 
guidance work is performed by elementary teachers in 
the elementary schools, and by home room teachers in the 
junior high schools and senior high schools, with class 
guides supervising the entire program. 

W. L. Brown, acting principal, New Trier High School, 
Kenilworth, Ill., presented an illuminating survey of 
guidance programs and problems in typical American 
schools. His paper was based upon the research per- 
formed by the late F. E. Clerk, former principal of New 
Trier and a pioneer in school personnel work, in prepara- 
tion for a doctor’s thesis. He found four major systems 


of guidance at work among many schools studied: the 
home room adviser plan, which predominated; the house 
class plan, as used in Detroit; the vocational guidance 
counselor plan, 


with specialists and psychiatrists in 


charge of the work, and the incidental or unorganized 
guidance work. 

Two parallel programs were held Saturday morning, 
one for junior high schools and one for senior high 
schools. Prof. Ben D. Wood, Columbia University, spoke 
at both meetings on guidance through testing and cumu- 
lative record keeping. Minnie E. Fallom, principal, 
Sullivan Junior High School, Chicago, explained how 
guidance could be applied through instruction and class- 
room procedure. At the senior high school meeting, 
Principal Milo H. Stuart, Arsenal Technical Schools, 
Indianapolis, Ind., described the practical system of guid- 
ance through interviewing and counseling that he has 
developed. Principal Stuart’s gift for organization has 
made it possible for him to conduct an effective guidance 
program without the hiring of specialists of any kind. 
Cooperation of willing teachers and of the state social 
service workers connected with state hospitals (these 
specialists care for problem cases) has made possible a 
procedure that is probably unique in high schools. 

The closing session was a luncheon at the North Shore 
Hotel. President Raymond A. Kent, University of Louis- 
ville, Louisville, Ky., took as his topic the articulation of 
guidance, or educational guidance as a coherent system. 
He stressed the fact that guidance deals with educational 
choices and decisions of all kinds and that it should not 
be divided into separate fields, such as vocational, educa- 
tional or moral. He pointed out three important results 
of the guidance movement: reemphasis and new meaning 
of child centered education; modification of the curricu- 
lum by elimination of outgrown courses; modification of 
educational procedures. 

Throughout the sessions was sounded a central note of 
emphasis upon cumulative case histories of every student, 
dating back to the commencement of the child’s educa- 
tional career, and following him throughout his educa- 
tional career. The suggestion was also made that these 
histories should be made available to industrial person- 
nel directors upon the completion of the educational 
course. 





Trust Fund for Students Is 


Exempt From Taxes 


Property bequeathed to the curators of the University 
of Missouri belongs to the state and hence is exempt from 
local property taxes, G. C. Weatherby, assistant attorney 
general, has ruled. 

The will created a trust to assist worthy young men 
and women to attend the university when unable to do so 
without outside aid, the opinion explained. 
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UNIQUE SPEED 

































































Pegasus without wings would have been just another 
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horse. It’s the Mimeograph’s capacity for great speed 





























that makes it a unique modern achievement. The whole Hat 









































Mimeograph process is geared for quick action. Near at 


























hand, always ready for instant service, by this means in- 

















spiration and fulfillment are never far apart. Write or 




















dictate the word and thousands of duplicates may be had 













within a few minutes—neat, clean duplicates of anything 
written, typewritten or drawn in line. And this newest 
model, combining stand and machine in a single unit, now 
delivers instruction sheets, tests, maps, bulletins, schedules, etc., 
with even greater dispatch than ever before. Its working cost 
is extremely low, its control so simple that anyone can operate 
it—and privately. Let us demonstrate its unique ability to put 


speed in your work—for more effective teaching and organizing, 











for greater time and money saving. Write today to A. B. Dick 








Lilitiit 


Company, Chicago, or *phone branch office in any principal city. 
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New Orleans Plans for Two 
New School Buildings 


Plans for two new school buildings in New Orleans, 
La., to accommodate 2,000 additional pupils have been 
approved and construction work will start shortly. They 
will probably be ready for use by the opening of the next 
school session in September. The two buildings will help 
to overcome crowded conditions in the uptown and down- 
town districts as a result of unusually great increases in 
attendance during recent years. 

The Palmer School will be a thirty-room structure of 
modernistic design, carried out in buff colored stucco, with 
brighter color inserts and trimmings on the exterior and 
one of the most completely modern interiors in any of the 
New Orleans schools. A radio system will be connected 
to all rooms so that the program may be broadcast 
through the school. 

The elementary school will comprise seventeen rooms. 
The design, both exterior and interior, is colonial. It will 
be of red brick with white trimmings, with a semicircular 
porch with pillars at the front. The entrance hall will 
be of early colonial design, with a mahogany and white 
stairway and a checkered marble floor for the entrance. 





New High School at Topeka, Kan., 
Will Cost $1,100,000 


The new high school for Topeka, Kan., now in process 
of construction, is to have an exterior length of 540 feet 
and a depth of 280 feet. It stands on a beautiful plot of 
ground 720 feet long and 500 feet deep. The building is 
planned for 2,500 pupils. 

The building is of Tudor Gothic design, patterned after 
some of the sixteenth century buildings in England and 
contains an auditorium that will seat 2,500 persons and 
a cafeteria with accommodations for 800. The gymnasium 
will seat 3,000 spectators while athletic games are in 
progress. The library will be equipped for 50,000 volumes. 

The school is being built at a cost of $1,100,000. 





Secretary Wilbur Foresees a Splitting 
of the Traditional College 


The traditional American college is splitting in two, 
and the lower half which is now being incorporated in 
the junior college will be attached to the public school 
system as an outgrowth of the high school, while the 
upper half will fasten on to the university, Secretary of 
the Interior Ray Lyman Wilbur declared in an address 
delivered as a part of the dedication ceremonies of the 
new group of buildings for the college of arts and science, 
University of Rochester, Rochester, N. Y. 

“We should view the first two years as the trying out 
period for the capacities and interests of those seeking 
university work,” Doctor Wilbur said. 

The address of the secretary was entitled “Man’s Ad- 
vance Through Education.” 


If some freak of nature should desolate our present 
civilization in America and leave a residue to be studied 
thousands of years in the future, aside from the tools and 
bits of machinery, the foundation and walls of the school 
buildings would elicit the most comment, he declared. 

Education, the secretary pointed out, is remaking our 
mind, remolding our conceptions of nature and religion 
and transforming our governments. The college of to-day 
is a miniature of the community life to be lived later by 
those who belong to it. 

“Our educational history shows a stairway of steady 
upward progress,” he added. 





“Little School” of Elizabeth Morrow 
Is Colorful Place 


Forty children between the ages of eighteen months 
and five years are now receiving their first educational 
experience in the “Little School” recently opened by 
Elizabeth Morrow at Ridgefield, N. J. All the pupils will 
be given careful preschool instruction by teachers who 
have had extensive study in child training and juvenile 
psychology. 

The various rooms of the school are decorated in 
harmonious color schemes, with a different color and 
blending for each room. Tiny tables and chairs with 
other furniture to match are decorated in the several 
varieties of kindergarten motifs. These rooms have their 
closets and chests, lockers and coat rooms to teach the 
pupils the care of their personal belongings as a part 
of the training. 

The outside surroundings are as pleasant as the indoor 
rooms. Under shady trees on a well kept lawn are sand 
tables, “jungle” climbing apparatus, slides, bars and plat- 
forms, providing every possible means of building the 
children physically as well as mentally. 





Commissioner Calls Conference 
on Parent Education 


The United States Commissioner of Education, William 
John Cooper, announces a National Conference on Parent 
Education to be held May 1 and 2, 1931, in cooperation 
with the National Congress of Parents and Teachers at 
Hot Springs, Ark. This conference will bring together 
leaders and experts who speak with authority on the 
problems of child care and training, and parent education. 
Commissioner Cooper proposes to furnish the conference 
with a rich and varied program and to bring to the at- 
tention of the members of the conference the resources 
for parent education in the United States. 

Bess Goodykoontz, assistant commissioner of education, 
is directing the organization of the conference as chair- 
man of the planning committee. Among the important 
topics to be discussed will be the outstanding problems 
of parent education, the development of statewide pro- 
grams and how they function, administrative problems in 
this field, significant trends, and the development of stand- 
ards for lay and trained leadership. 
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Failure 


If you have had even a little to do with 
plumbing installations, especially in public 
and semi-public buildings, you know these 
ignoble three. 

Their method of attack is simple. They 
wait until they can take advantage of human 
carelessness, human failings or defects and 
faults in the installation. 

The Clow Soldier of Sanitation is your 
most logical ally in your constant battle 
against these three. 

It is his job to design and construct for 
public and semi-public buildings as well as 
dwellings, plumbing fixtures that will com- 


lm 


' Short Life 


pensate for carelessness, human failings 
and human uncleanliness. 

To gain his end the Clow Soldier of Sani- 
tation has developed the most complete 
line of specialized fixtures in the world, 
with particular types and designs to meet 
every conceivable condition in schools, 
hospitals, industrial plants and similar 
public buildings. 

He has developed manufacturing safe- 
guards to an unheard-of degree, actually 
putting each fixture through tests, based 
upon what it will meet on the job, before 
shipment. 
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EXACTING 


C A G O 
PLUMBING 


Consult your architect 
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l'm 
Insanitation 


And at his fingertips are 52 years of experi- 
ence in working out the most acute and 
most difficult plumbing problems. 

He is your ally against plumbing Failure and 
its resulting repair costs—against Short Life 
and the resulting high replacement costs— 
against Insanitation and its hideous dangers. 


Call him in. 








Ask for a Copy 


Clow has specialized catalogs detailing special fixtures 

for schools, hospitals, industrial plants and similar 

public and semi-public buildings. Because these lines 

are so unusually complete you will be interested in the 
book. Ask for a copy today. 
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New Jersey Civic Classes to Study 
State Budget Supplement 


Expenditures for public education in New Jersey dur- 
ing the current school year will aggregate $105,000,000, 
according to an announcement by Governor Morgan F. 
Larson. Of that amount, he said, the state has contrib- 
uted approximately $20,000,000 to the school districts, 
the balance being raised by local taxation. 

The figures, continued the governor, are among much 
other information of interest to be found in the annual 
supplement to the budget for the coming year, which will 
soon be ready for distribution. A thorough study of 
the supplement was urged by the governor as a means 
of the taxpayers informing themselves of the many and 
varied activities of the state government. 

Much of the unrest and criticism relating to public 
expenditures is undoubtedly due, asserted the executive, 
to a lack of appreciation of the scope and cost of the 
many functions of government. For that reason, he 
declared, the announcement that the pupils in civic 
classes of a number of the public schools particularly in 
Trenton, will use the supplement as a textbook is most 
gratifying. 

The supplement, it was pointed out, presents in a 
simple and condensed form all of the functions of the 
state departments and agencies, the source of their rev- 
enues and the distribution of the money. In addition, 
the source and disbursement of state taxes are presented 
along with the maintenance and construction costs of 
roads and other improvements as well as a volume of 
other information. 





“Radio Scrapbooks” Are a Record 
of the Radio Course 


Several hur ired thousand school children in the United 
States are keeping “radio scrapbooks” of items clipped 
from the newspapers referring to programs of the Amer- 
ican School of the Air, officials of the schools report. 
These programs are broadcast from fifty stations and 
are heard in 20,000 schools throughout the United States. 
It is estimated that the total number of children who listen 
in on these programs exceeds 6,000,000. The scrapbooks 
are a permanent record of the radio course and in many 
cases are used as textbooks for classroom tests. 





Patrons Inspect Two New Schools 
in Newton, Iowa 


The Lincoln and Woodrow Wilson schools, Newton, 
Iowa, were thrown open for public inspection recently, 
in response to requests from many persons eager to see 
the additions that were made to each of the schools dur- 
ing the summer. 

The addition to the Lincoln School contains three 
rooms: a kindergarten room on the first floor; a well 


planned science room on the main floor and an auditorium 
for music instruction on the top floor. The addition will 
relieve congested conditions that have kept a number of 
pupils in rented rooms and in a portable school. 

At the Woodrow Wilson School, four classrooms were 
added as an upper story. A new terrace was built in 
front of the building as a protection to children in wet, 
soggy weather. A rest room was made in the hall out- 
side the kindergarten room. Upstairs there is a com- 
bination fourth and art room, one combination fifth and 
science room, a combination sixth grade and auditorium 
and one small gymnasium that can be made into a class- 
room. The fourth and sixth grades are divided by a 
movable door so that both rooms can be made into one. 


New York to Start Work Soon on 
Its First Continuation School 


Plans have been completed for the first continuation 
school in New York City, which will be the largest in the 
world, according to a recent news release. The institution, 
which will be known as the Bronx Continuation School, 
will be opened in February, 1932. It will be built at a 
cost of $1,100,000, will seat 1,330 pupils and will have 
a complete set of shops. The building will be of brick 
and limestone, three stories in height, of Georgian archi- 
tecture suggesting Hampton Court Palace and Newby 
Hall in York, England. 

The state department of labor will supervise the em- 
ployment bureau to be established. The board of health 
will assign physicians and nurses for medical examina- 
tions and advice. 

In addition to the regular scholastic work for girls 
there will be courses in bookkeeping, cooking, homemak- 
ing, machine operation, millinery, office practice, personal 
hygiene, salesmanship, sewing and typewriting. For 
boys there will be automotive operation, carpentry, com- 
mercial art, electrical construction, machine work, me- 
chanical drawing, plumbing and printing. 





College Students Earn $33,000,000 
Through Self-Help Activities 


Students working their way through 611 American col- 
leges earned approximately $33,000,000 in 1928, William 
John Cooper, commissioner of education, declared in a re- 
cent announcement calling attention to a _ publication, 
“Self-Help for College Students,” compiled by the Office 
of Education. 

The purpose of the publication is to put before students 
who intend to work their way through college information 
that will be of value to them. 

The commissioner called attention to loans amounting to 
nearly $4,000,000 annually made to students through over 
100 student loan agencies in 282 institutions. 

A directory of colleges and universities is included in 
the bulletin, showing for each institution the location, en- 
rollment, control, tuition rates, cost of board and room, 
minimum expenses, curricula and scholarships offered and 
other data. 
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~ Presenting ~ ~ ~ The Newest in 


Equipment for 
and Educational Displays 











The same features which educa- 
tors everywhere have found so 
practical for visual methods of 
instruction are embodied in the 
new type Multiplex Equipment. 


What It Is 


Multiplex Equipment consists of 
a number of panels made of cork 
composition fitted into steel frames 
which pivot along one side in a 
steel rack. The principle is much 
like that of a loose-leaf book, the 
removable panels corresponding to 
pages and the rack to a loose-leaf 
binder held in a vertical position. 


How Used 


The fixture finds its place in the 
front of the class room or in some 
convenient portion of the labora- 
tory. Illustrations, charts and edu- 
cational material are mounted on 
both sides of the swinging panels. 
A vast amount of ee can be 
so displayed in a very limited 
amount of space. 

When used in connection with 
lectures, the equipment focuses the 
attention of the entire group on 
one spot thus compelling attention 
and developing greater concentra- 
tion and interest. 

For general reference work, 
Multiplex Equipment displays mate- 
rial in the most compact, accessible 








and convenient manner possible. 


New Features 


The new Multiplex Equipment 
is styled to harmonize in design 
with the furnishings of the most 
modern educational institutions. 
The antique bronze finish of the 
various units blends exceptionally 
well with the most beautifully fin- 
ished interiors. The equipment is 
furnished in various styles, the two 
most popular of which are illus- 
trated here. Panels are available in 
several standard sizes and in any 
quantity desired. 


Mail the Coupon 


Multiplex Equipment is on the 
epproved list of the New York 
City Board of Education and other 
city educational boards. For more 
detailed information and prices, clip 
the coupon below, fill in and mail. 
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Multiplex No. 63 stands self supportable on its bronze 

finished base. It accommodates up to 10 panels which 

revolve about the upright stand and which open to an 

angle of 180 degrees, permitting panels to be visible 
from all points of the room. 





Multiplex No. 74 fastens upon the wall. It accommo- 
dates up to 10 panels. Panels for either fixture can be 
30 inches wide by 40 inches high with thumb-tack 
mounting board fillers, or 24 inches wide by 40 inches 
high with cork composition or thumb-tack mounting 
board fillers. 








Multiplex 


MULTBLEX 


Name 
Cchool.......... 


Address... 





Display Fixture 


Company 


933-943 North Tenth Street, St. Louis, Mo. 


Please send, without obligation, information 
on Multiplex Educational Equipment. 


Dept..... 


State * 021 





City 
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Beauty Culture Classes Forbidden 
in Washington Schools 


Public schools in the state of Washington cannot estab- 
lish courses in beauty culture under authority of the Vo- 
cational Education Act, as it is a profession rather than 
an ordinary trade, according to an opinion by Assistant 
Attorney General Lester T. Parker. The opinion given 
to the director of licenses, Charles R. Maybury, who in- 
quired whether the Seattle Public School Board would 
be required to obtain a beauty culture owner’s license, 
follows in part: 

“Legislation regulating the practice and teaching of 
beauty culture has recently been passed in several states. 
The constitutionality of such legislation has been attacked 
and such acts have been held constitutional on the ground 
that they were proper health measures. In cases in 
which this question has been raised it has generally been 
held that the practice of barbering and beauty culture is 
to be considered more as a profession than as an ordinary 
trade and somewhat similar to certain branches of the 
healing arts wherein the practitioners apply external 
treatment to the human body. 

“Our beauty culture act comprehensively provides for 
the establishment and regulation of beauty culture 
classes. By the passage of this act, the legislature has 
considered the teaching of beauty culture subject to strict 
state supervision and that it is to be distinguished from 
an ordinary trade. If the common schools have authority 
to establish beauty culture classes under the provisions 
of the vocational training act, it must be considered that 
beauty culture is an ordinary trade. 

“Since the courts, in upholding the constitutionality of 
these regulatory measures, have done so on the theory 
that the practices therein regulated should be considered 
more es professions than trades, we conclude that beauty 
culture is not a trade as that term is used in the voca- 
tional training act, and therefore, there is no authority 
for the establishment of a beauty culture class in the com- 
mon schools.” 





“Education of Crippled Children” 
Bulletin Is Available 


Special classes for crippled children have been es- 
tablished in eighty-five American cities while the public 
schools of the nation have increased facilities for meet- 
ing their needs, the Department of the Interior has an- 
nounced. 

In Ohio ten cities provide special classes for children 
thus handicapped. Chicago, the first city to introduce 
this educational service, has four schools caring for 
1,600 cripples. 

A study published by the Office of Education discloses 
that 45 per cent of the physical handicaps are trace- 
able to infantile paralysis. Tuberculosis of the bone 


and accidents account for another large proportion of 
the disabilities. 

The special schools are constructed and regulated to 
meet the needs of those handicapped. 


Public schools of the United States are paying more 
attention to the special needs of crippled children than 
ever before, according to the study. The fact that crip- 
pled children number one for every 400 general popu- 
lation, has prompted eighty-five American cities to es- 
tablish special classes to aid the handicapped to secure 
an education equal to that of the healthy child. 

Chicago led the way in 1899 by establishing the first 
public school facilities for cripples in the United States. 
Today Chicago has four schools giving attention to more 
than 1,600 cripples. Ohio leads in the number of cities 
that have crippled children classes with ten munici- 
palities offering such service. 

Provision for crippled children’s education at Dayton, 
Ohio; Newark, N. J., and Detroit, where notable effort 
has been put forth, is described in detail in the study. 

“Crippling either makes or breaks a child,” declares the 
bulletin, “and whether he is made or unmade depends 
very much on what is done or not done for him at school 
age.” 

“Education of Crippled Children,” Bulletin, 1930, No. 
11, is one of a projected series on special problems in the 
schools. These bulletins are designed to give a super- 
intendent of schools or any other person interested in 
education a condensed study of what is being done along 
particular lines throughout the United States for guid- 
ance in attacking the problem locally. It is available 
from the superintendent of documents, Government Print- 
ing Office, for twenty cents. 





California Schools Await New 
Tax System for State 


The California State Board of Education at a recent 
meeting approved the recommendation of Vierling Kersey, 
superintendent of public instruction, that no new sources 
of school revenue should be sought pending action on the 
part of the legislature in devising a new tax system for 
California. 

The board recommended that no further burden be 
placed on real property and that some method be worked 
out to relieve the present burden. While an income tax 
might be unpopular, it is still the soundest economically, 
Superintendent Kersey declared. Luxury and _ tobacco 
taxes are a burden on the poor man, he asserted, and who 
is to say what are luxuries and what are necessities? 


Wauwatosa, Wis., Plans for New 
School Unit 


The second unit of the million dollar junior and senior 
high school, Wauwatosa, Wis., is expected to be ready 
for use by next Fall, according to William Darling, su- 
perintendent of schools. The plans and specifications of 
this unit are now in process of preparation. The new 
unit will contain twenty classrooms, part of the cafe- 
teria and a kitchen. It will cost about $250,000. 

With the completion of the unit, housing conditions of 
the Wauwatosa High School will be greatly relieved, the 
growth of the city having taxed the school’s capacity. 
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Millions of Square Feet 


of floors are mopped every day with 





andolle 


Tasive 





the cleaner which never dulls, scratches, or discolors flooring 


of any kind. 


Only the most superior and economical work in floor clean- 
ing can explain this tremendous amount of flooring space that 
Wyandotte Detergent cleans every day, and too that every day 
thousands of square feet are added to the total that this product 


cleans. 


Wyandotte cleaned floors are absolutely clean, free from slip- 


periness, and are cleaned quickly at a minimum cost. 


A trained service man is freely available to ad- 


vise with you on your cleaning problems. 





Ask your supply man for 
“WYANDOTTE” 


The J. B. Ford Co. Sole Mfrs. Wyandotte, Michigan 
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School Editors to Meet in Cleveland 
December 4, 5 and 6 


The National Scholastic Press Association will meet in 
Cleveland, December 4, 5 and 6. Students on school pub- 
lications and their faculty advisers will attend the con- 
vention, the keynote of which is “concrete help for school 
publications.” 

Seventy round table meetings have been planned where 
outstanding people in school publication work will dis- 
cuss specific problems of the field. General sessions will 
be addressed by outstanding men and women in school 
journalism and by metropolitan newspaper people. 

Among the speakers will be Rowena Harvey, adviser, 
the South Side Times, Fort Wayne, Ind.; H. F. Harring- 
ton, director, Medill School of Journalism, Northwestern 
University; Prof. George Starr Lasher, Ohio University; 
Prof. Joseph M. Myers, Ohio State University, and Anne 
Lane Savidge, Central High School, Omaha, Neb. 

Cleveland journalism teachers and Cleveland newspaper 
men and women will be on the program. 





Delaware Educators Set Date 
for Meeting 


The Delaware State Education Association held its 
annual meeting at Newark, November 13 and 14. The 
theme discussed at the two-day session was “Working 
Together for the Youth of Delaware.” 

The president of the association, Ira S. Brinser, pre- 
sided at the meetings. 





Schools Benefit by Unclaimed 
Funds of Failed Banks 


The records of the state banking department of Wash- 
ington disclose a source of revenue to the state not gen- 
erally known or understood by the public, according to 
an announcement by the supervisor of banking, Harry 
C. Johnson. The law requires that all dividends to de- 
positors or other creditors of failed banks remaining in 
the hands of the supervisor of banking uncalled for and 
unpaid for a period of five years shall escheat to the state 
for the benefit of the permanent school fund. 

These escheated funds amount to a considerable sum, 
Mr. Johnson pointed out. For instance, he said, a total of 
$24,264 has so escheated since Aug. 4, 1928. 

“Several other liquidations will soon have reached the 
expiration of the five-year period,” Mr. Johnson stated, 
“including the Scandinavian-American banks of Seattle 
and Tacoma, at which time reversions to the permanent 
school fund will run into sizable figures. Unquestion- 
ably, large numbers of the owners of uncalled for accounts 
have died leaving no record of their credit balances; and 
many simply have forgotten. Most of the accounts are 


small, yet surprisingly substantial totals are in evidence. 
“Every possible effort is made to locate the rightful 
owners of or the rightful heirs to these balances but 


ordinarily after the first three years it is a hopeless task 
and a matter of endless concern to the banking depart- 
ment. After these funds have reverted to the state the 
owners may recover only by special relief act of the legis- 
lature. Without doubt, many are in distressed circum- 
stances which might be relieved if these deposits, now 
doing nobody any good, could be returned to the owners.” 


Dedication for New Public School 
in Concord, Neb. 


The new public school at Concord, Neb., was dedicated 
recently, with Chloe C. Baldridge, director of rural edu- 
cation for Nebraska, giving the main address at the dedi- 
catory ceremonies. 

An outstanding feature of the new building is that the 
main assembly hall, the eighth grade classroom and two 
high school classrooms can all be thrown together to 
make a large auditorium for community meetings. 

The old school building will be remodeled and will serve 
as a gymnasium. The science laboratory has been com- 
pletely equipped. New furniture has been purchased for 
the entire building. 


$3,000,000 Voted for Schools 
in New York City 


Four new public schools and additions to three others, 
providing approximately 7,300 seatings, were voted re- 
cently by the board of education, New York City. Five 
new playgrounds were also planned, the entire outlay to 
cost more than $3,000,000. 

The borough of Queens benefited most by the appro- 
priations, two of the schools and the three additions going 
to that borough. The other two schools are to be built 
in the Bronx. 


Indiana Day to Be Observed 
December 11 


Thursday, December 11, by act of the 1925 General 
Assembly of Indiana is to be observed in the schools and 
in public assemblies as Indiana Day. It commemorated 
the admission of Indiana into the Union. 

A program for the observance of this day has been 
planned and printed. It contains the entire music and 
words of the state song, “On the Banks of the Wabash,” 
which owing to its copyright cannot be secured elsewhere 
except in the expensive form of sheet music. The pro- 
gram also contains an account of the admission of Indiana 
into the Union; the closing paragraph of Daniel Webster’s 
reply to Robert Y. Hayne; a brief account with quotations 
of La Salle at South Bend, 1679; George Rogers Clark at 
Vincennes, 1779; Abraham Lincoln in Indiana, 1816-1830; 
Indiana in the twentieth century; poems by Sarah T. 
Bolton, William Herschell and James Whitcomb Riley 
and the Hvmn to Indiana, written by William C. Langdon 
and Charles D. Campbell. 
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CURRY ICTOR 
FREE “20 YEARS OF 


DIRECTORY OF LEADERSHIP”’ 


FILM SOURCES 
LARGE or SMALL PIC- 
TURES, LONG or SHORT 
THROWS, DAYLIGHT or 
DARK . . . VICTOR guarantees 
the finest quality known to mo- 
tion picture projection . .. the only 
Projector that protects films from 
damage! For 16 m/m “TALKIES” 
—the New ANIMATOPHONE. For 
amateur movies of professional 
quality—the VICTOR Ciné-Camera. 


Write now for full details and 
prices, j 
VICTOR ANIMATOGRAPH 
¢ CORPORATION 

344 Victor Building 


DAVENPORT 


wa IOWA 


(I 0 lI6MM 
MOTION PICTURE 


yi 1 ton) 104 (0):X: 
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BROWNE WINDOWS 


Throughout 











Baker Chemical Labovatory, Cornell University, Ithaca, N. Y. 


Gibb & Waltz, Architects. Day & Klauder, Associate Architects, 
ASSURE ABSOLUTE WEATHER 
PROTECTION 


Perfect Ventilation; Maximum Light and Vision; 
Noiseproof when closed; Safety and Economy in 
cleaning exterior of glass from inside; Easy Opera- 
tion; Continuous and Lasting Service; No Deprecia- 
tion; Fuel Savings and Minimum Maintenance 


Costs. 
BUILT OF ROLLED STEEL AND 
EXTRUDED ARCHITECTURAL BRONZE 


Richey, Browne & Donald, Inc. 


2101 Flushing Ave., Maspeth, N. Y. City 






















A Pencil Sharpener IN 
THE HOME helps 
the children 
to do better 
work. 


“JUNIOR” 
MODEL 
An “APSCO” 
AUTOMATIC 
PENCIL 
SHARP- 
ENER 


A DULL Pencil slows up work 


Give teachers and pupils the advantage of 
properly sharpened pencils by installing an 
“APSCO” Automatic in every room. 


The wonderful APSCO Cutters that CUT 


CLEAN without scraping or tearing the 
wood are a feature of every model 


There’s an “APSCO” Model to meet the require- 
ments of every school—priced from $1.00 to $7.50. 












Ask your Supply House or Stationer—Catalog on request. 


AUTOMATIC PENCIL SHARPENER CO. 
Chicago, III. 













WITT 


BETTER 
CANS 


ITT Cans are better 

made of better mate- 
rials to give better service. 
Safe... sanitary ... the 
choice of many _ schools 
throughout the country. 





Deeply corrugated body, with 
heavy beaded bands riveted top 
and bottom, provides unusual 
strength. Hand, hot-dip gal- 
vanizing makes them rust-re- 
sisting and liquid tight. Guar- 
anteed to outlast 3 to 5 ordi- 
nary cans. Write for catalog 
of complete WITT Line—no 
obligation. 
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The Witt Cornice Company 
Can Specialists since 1899 
2120 Winchell Ave. Cincinnati, Ohio 
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Compulsory Education Officials 
Meet October 20-23 


The twentieth annual convention of the National League 
of Compulsory Education Officials was held at Rochester, 
N. Y., October 20-23. 

The trend of national thought in the enforcement of 
compulsory school attendance is indicated by the follow- 
ing topics for discussion: Health and Its Effect on School 
Attendance, Social Work in the Public Schools, Parent- 
Teacher Work and Its Relation to School Attendance, An 
Individual Plan of Instruction in Relation to School At- 
tendance of the Child, The Truant in an Adjustment 
School, The Unadjusted Adolescent Boy—As Treated at 
the Junior Vocational School, Toronto, A Survey of the 
Administration of the Ohio Compulsory Education Law, 
Some Characteristic Personality Differences Between Chil- 
dren of High and Low Intelligence on the Sixth Grade 
Level, Present Attendance Needs as Seen by the White 
House Conference Committee, The Relation of Truancy to 
Delinquency, State Administration of Institutions for De- 
linquents, Treatment of Delinquent Girls and Treatment 
of Delinquent Boys. 


Ohio Pupils Will Take Part in 
Historical Celebration 


More than fifty Ohio counties were represented at the 
sesquicentennial celebration held in Springfield, Ohio, 
October 10. Five hundred placarded automobiles and a 
dozen school busses carried the high school pupils to the 
Wittenberg Stadium where the forenoon ceremony was 
held. The 5,000 boys and girls heard addresses by Dr. 
J. L. Clifton, director of education for Ohio, Dr. James A. 
James, professor of history, Northwestern University, 
and Gov. Myers Y. Cooper. After the morning cere- 
mony, a parade four miles in length was formed and 
moved to the picnic ground. From there the pupils and 
their teachers gathered on the famous battle ground of 
Piqua. 

The dedication of the battle field took place early in 
the afternoon. The main feature of the dedication was 
Governor Cooper’s speech of acceptance of the state park 
as a monument for all time to the brave soldiers of 
colonial days. 

Then followed a pageant, a colorful spectacle presented 
in a natural amphitheater, and viewed by 60,000 folk 
gathered from the old Northwest Territory. 


New Chicago School to Be Named 
for Electrical Genius 


Work is to start at once on the new Charles P. Stein- 
metz Senior High School, Chicago, which is expected to 
be ready for use next Fall. The school will cost $2,500,000. 
The construction of the new school will eliminate thirty 
portables that are now in use and will also relieve con- 
gestion in the Austin and Carl Schurz high schools. 


The building will have exterior walls of red face brick, 
with stone trim. The design will be a modification of 
Tudor Gothic. The school will have twenty-seven class- 
rooms and three study rooms. There will be two small 
gymnasiums for girls and a large gymnasium for boys. 
The swimming pool will have seats for spectators. There 
will be a lunch room accommodating 700 and a large 
library. In addition are a number of laboratories and 
rooms for special purposes. 





Teaching Pupils the Principles 
of Cooperative Marketing 


The Federal Farm Board and the Federal Board for 
Vocational Education have joined hands in a program to 
promote education in the principles and practices of co- 
operative marketing of agricultural commodities and food 
products. 

It is expected that the united efforts of the two Gov- 
ernment boards to lay greater stress on the teaching of 
cooperative marketing in the vocational agricultural 
schools will result in a clearer understanding on the part 
of the farm population of the principles of cooperative 
marketing and of the value of selling agricultural prod- 
ucts cooperatively. The close contact which teachers of 
vocational agriculture have with both the younger and 
older generations on the farms will, it is believed, enable 
them to make the local school a center for the discussion 
of community marketing problems and for the develop- 
ment of community cooperative marketing plans. 

Commenting on the opportunity which teachers of vo- 
cational agriculture have in stimulating interest in and 
helping to develop cooperative marketing, A. W. McKay, 
chief, the division of cooperative marketing, Federal Farm 
Board, cites the action recently taken by farmers in the 
tobacco growing district of Virginia, who, as the result 
of joint conferences with county agricultural agents, vo- 
cational agriculture teachers and the Farm Board, re- 
cently decided to organize their own association. 


Legion Joins Fight on Illiteracy 
in New York State 


Eight hundred American Legion posts will help in the 
efforts to stamp out illiteracy in New York State, accord- 
ing to a recent statement by the National Advisory Com- 
mittee on Illiteracy. 

The legion volunteered its services in a telegram from 
its chairman of Americanism, Charles P. Morse, to 
Secretary of the Interior Ray Lyman Wilbur, chairman 
of the illiteracy committee. Mr. Wilbur accepted the offer. 

Secretary Wilbur, in accepting the offer, urged that 
the American Legion, Department of New York State, 
should get back of state and local school officials in wag- 
ing an illiteracy campaign. 

With the force of the legion back of the movement, 
it is believed that a powerful impetus will be given it in 
the Empire State where, according to the census of 1930, 
there are 425,022 illiterates. 
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LAWLOR 


FLOOR CLEANING EQUIPMENT 


Cleaner—More Sanitary Noors for 
Schools. Leading Schools and Uni- 
versities throughout the country are 
installing Lawlor complete Floor 
Cleaning equipment, because by com- 
parison, it is the most modern and 
efficient. 

The Lawlor Method is the result 
of 32 years of experience and en- 
ables 3 men to do the work of 5 in 
the same time. 

Lawlor All-Steel Perforated Roll 
Wringers are built in single and twin 
pail types. 

Lawlor All-Steel Mopping Tanks 
are made in sizes to meet every re- 
quirement, 25-30-60 and 65 gals. 
They have separate compartments 
for soapy and clear water, an easy 
operating foot or hand wringer and 














all the latest improvements. 
MOPPING cone, LAWLOR ELECTRIC MA- 
I crubs — Waxes — an ol- 
TANKS ishes, It is of the most advanced 


















design and guananteed construction 
and built in various sizes to meet 
most efficiently every floor mainte- 
nance problem. 


Let us prove the real merit of the 
Lawlor Method by actual test on 
your floors and under your own 
supervision. Interesting literature 
with complete details of 
this “Service Test’ plan 
will be sent on request. 


™, S.C. Lawlor Co. 


132 N. Curtis St. 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


or 


ELECTRIC “ TITYTTTT! 
SCRUBBING MACHINES 


SOLD AND SERVICED BY LEADING DEALERS. 








SAVE 75% 


OF YOUR ANNUAL INK BILL 





with this new 


air-tight, non-evaporating, dust-proof inkwell 


No more mud! The improved, all-hard-rubber Sengbusch 
Self-Closing Inkstand always supplies clean, fresh ink to 
the pen. 


No breakage! Protects desks, books and clothes. Simple 
to install. No special tools required. Millions in use. 
No modern school can afford to do without the inkwells 
that solve one of the most difficult problems of school 
management. 


For Superintendent, Principal and Teacher—a complete 
line of desk necessities: Sengbusch Inkstands, Dipaday 
Desk Sets, Ideal Sanitary Moisteners, No-Over-F lo 
Sponge Cups, Kleradesk—Write for detailed information. 


Sengbusch 


Self-Closing Inkstand Company 
1121 Sengbusch Bldg., Milwaukee, Wis. 
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Schools, 


General School Supplies 


MAPLEWOOD PAPER MILLS @ 
PAPER SPECIALISTS 


to 
Colleges, Universities 


Paper Specialties 





NOTE BOOKS 
FILLERS 


BLOTTING 
ROLL BOOKS 
INDEX CARDS 








Q 


PADS, TABLETS 

PLAIN & RULED PAPERS 
DRAWING PAPERS 
EXAMINATION BOOKS 


TYPEWRITER PAPERS 


FILING SUPPLIES 


PAPER GOODS OF ALL 


NAPKINS 
TRAY COVERS 
DOILIES 
CUPS—PLATES 
BAGS—BOXES 
TOWELS 
TOILET PAPER 
SHELF PAPER 
WRAPPINGS 
GLASSINE BAGS 
WAX PAPER 


DESCRIPTIONS 


Write for Price Bulletin and Samples 
Special Prices on Contract Orders 


MAPLEWOOD PAPER MILLS 
PAPER PRODUCTS 

U 45-51 LISPENARD STREET 

NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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WRITE 


For Sample Copy 


These books are ready for 
use. Single copies $1.00. 
To Boards of Education 
$75.00 a hundred. 10 days 
free examination for 
school executives. Write 
direct to publishers. 





YOU CAN KEEP MORE 
STUDENTS IN SCHOOL BY 


PROPER 
HOMEROOM 


GUIDANCE 


A manual and work book for home- 
room guidance that has proved suc- 
cessful in a large city high school is 
now available. Clear, concise, and full 
of student action. 


THE HOMEROOM TEACHER 


This manual for teachers outlines an active 
program of homeroom management and pupil 
guidance. 64 pages, size 6x9. 


THE HOMEROOM PUPIL 


A work book for the homeroom pupil designed 
especially to carry out the program outlined in 
‘The Homeroom Teacher.” Contains exer- 
cises to develop advancement of education, 
vocation, ethics, personality, health, and leis- 
ure time. Makes work interesting and active, 
and is memory book. 92 pages, size 8 1-2x11. 


MARK D. GORDON, Ed. M., Harvard, and 
HENRY CRAIG SEASHOLES, M.A., Colum- 
bia, both of John Adams High School, Cleve- 
land, Ohio, have collaborated on the prepara- 
tion of these works which have been proved 
successful in actual use. 


NEIGHBOR & RIGGS. INc. 
PUBLISHERS 


NEWARK, OHIO 
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New Parochial School for 
Newport News, Va. 


A new parochial school, recently built at Newport 
News, Va., and opened on October 1, is St. Vincent’s, 
designed to accommodate children of both elementary 
and high school grades. The new St. Vincent’s adjoins 
that of the old school and convent, which will be reno- 
vated throughout, joined to the new structure and 
veneered on the exterior with the same brick used in 
the construction of the new building. The building is 
fire resistive. 

In the new school are eleven modern classrooms, a labo- 
ratory, a library, an office, a music room, a first aid room, 
a kitchen, a cafeteria, a play room and a combined audi- 
torium and gymnasium with locker rooms for boys and 
girls. The equipment is modern in every detail. 

The convent, connected with the school building, is 
arranged so that it can be shut off completely, thus 
assuring to the Sisters a maximum of privacy and se- 
curity. 

Separate plants heat the school building and plant. 
The heating is automatic with full thermostatic control. 
The ventilating equipment is modern and takes care of 
the entire building adequately. 





Changes Recommended for Schools 


of Springfield, Ill. 


A survey of the school system of Springfield, Ill., was 
made recently by Dr. T. C. Holy, University of Ohio. 

Recommendations made, says the Illinois Teacher, were 
that there should be an immediate expenditure of $1,215,- 
000 for a building program and an additional expenditure 
of $1,530,000 by 1945. The educational plan recommended 
by Doctor Holy is a combination of the 6-3-3, the 8-4 and 
the 6-6 systems, with the 6-3-3 organization predominat- 
ing. The present organization is based largely on the 
8-4 plan. 


Playground Association Acquires 
New Name 


The National Recreation Association is the new name 
of the Playground and Recreation Association of America. 
The change was announced recently by Joseph Lee, Bos- 
ton, president of the association. 


Local Autonomy in Education 
Sought in New Plan 


Grants of Federal money to the states for specified 
educational purposes would be discontinued, and, instead, 
the national government would contribute annually for 
educations in general for each person under twenty-one 
years of age, with the states deciding the actual uses of 
the funds, according to tentative proposals that have been 


agreed upon unanimously by the National Advisory Com- 
mittee on Education. 

These proposals and others were made public recently 
by Dr, C. R. Mann, chairman of the committee, which 
was appointed by and which is to make its final reports 
to Secretary of the Interior Ray Lyman Wilbur. 

Because of the significance of the proposals, Doctor 
Mann said, it was agreed that they, with a general dis- 
cussion of the meeting at which they were adopted, be 
published and submitted to members of the committee 
and persons interested for further consideration. The 
committee is now in a position to work out details of 
putting its proposals into effect, Doctor Mann explained. 
The steering committee awaits comment and criticism, 
he added, and on September 14 will convene for further 
action preliminary to its final recommendations to the 
general committee. 

Other propositions call for an increase in Federal ap- 
propriations for research and information service by the 
Office of Education, the Federal Board for Vocational 
Education, and by the extension service and office of 
experiment stations in the Department of Agriculture. 
It is recommended also that a Federal headquarters be 
established as a research center for coordinating educa- 
tional data of the government and for cooperating with 
all interested agencies in gathering such information. 

Provision for adjustments in putting the proposals into 
operation are included along with requirements that 
the states submit annual financial audits to the Fed- 
eral Government describing in detail the nature of 
the expenditures. 

Doctor Mann said the tentative proposals have as an 
outstanding principle, local autonomy in education. 


New Editor Is Appointed 
for School Life 


William Dow Boutwell, the newly appointed editor of 
School Life, official publication of the United States Office 
of Education, assumed his duties October 15. Mr. 
Boutwell was previously with the staff of the National 
Geographic Magazine, where he had a special assignment 
in the school service division. As a member of the 
National Geographic staff he was a writer of illustrated 
articles. He is an expert in color photography. Prior to 
his work on this magazine, he was associated with the 
information service of the United States Post Office 
Department. 





New $6,000,000 Library Planned 
for University of Chicago 


Plans are now in the process of formulation for a 
$6,000,000 library at the University of Chicago, according 
to a recent announcement. 

The project would unite under one roof the various 
library groups now scattered over the campus. A tenta- 
tive name, the Humanities Library, has been chosen. It 
is expected to have a capacity of more than 6,000,000 
volumes. 
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Routine cleaning costs 
less this quick, easy way 


HE cost of regular cleaning of floors, 

' walls, windows and fixtures in class- 
rooms, washrooms and corridors can be 
lowered appreciably by the use of Oakite. 
This quick-working material saves time 
and does away with most of the hard 
work. Grease and dirt yield readily to an 
Oakite solution. Cleaning time is cut to 
a minimum. Little or no scrubbing is 
needed on any cleaning job when this ef- 
fective material is used. Its free-rinsing 
qualities make it easy to mop up all 
dirt and foreign matter go with it. No 
slippery films or other deposits remain. 
Our Service Man in your locality will 
gladly show you how time and work- 
saving Oakite lowers cleaning costs. You 
assume no obligation by writing us to 
have him call. 


Manufactured only by 
OAKITE PRODUCTS, INC., 28D Thames Street, NEW YORK, N. Y. 


Oakite Service Men, cleaning specialists, are located at 


*Boston, Bridgeport, *Brook- 


¥. Y¥.; Allentown, Pa.; 
N. C.; Chattanooga, Tenn. ; 


Albany, N. “Atlanta, Baltimore, 
lyn, N. Y.; ‘Buffalo, *Camden, N. J.; Charlotte, 
*Chicago, *Cincinnati, *Cleveland, *Columbus, O.; *Dallas, S- <x" Ne wy 
O.; Decatur Ill.; *Denver, *Des Moines, *Detroit, Elmira, ; >. = Pa. 

Flint, Mich. ; Fresno, Cal.; *Grand Rapids, Mich. ; Harrisburg, pan te 
ford, *Houston, Texas; Indianapolis, Jackson, Mich. ; *Jacksonville, Fla. ; 


*Kansas City, Mo.; *Los Angeles, Louisville, Ky. ; Madison, Wis.; *Mem- 
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S.V. E. Picturol 
is a Visual Aid 


in Teaching 





WHEN your pupils see—instead of merely hear 
—the lessons you teach, they learn more, learn 
more quickly and retain the knowledge longer. 
Take them to Independence Hall, Bunker Hill, 
or The House of the Seven Gables and they 
never will forget the facts connected with these 
places. 


S.V.E. Picturol Projector enables you to 
bring views of history, geography, literature, or 
nature to your schoolroom. Still pictures on 
small rolls of film. Show on plain wall or on 
screen. Simple to operate. Connect with electric 
light or battery. Machine weighs only 414 
pounds, easily moved from one room to another. 
Great variety of pictures available. 


This $.V.E. Picturol Projector should be 
part of the equipment of every school. It has 
stood the most severe tests over a long period 
of years. Easy to operate. 





*Milwaukee, *Minneapolis, *Moline, Ill. ; "Montreal, New- 
New Haven, *New Orleans, La. ; *New York, *Oakland, 
Cal.;: *Oklahoma City, Okla.; *Omaha, Neb.; “Philadelphia, 
*Pittsburgh, Pleasantville, N. Y.; Portland, Me.; *Portland, 
e.; Providence, Reading, Pa; Richmond, Va.; *Rochester, 
N. Y.; Rockford, Ill; *Rock Island, Sacramento, Cal. ; 
*San Francisco, *Seattle, South Bend, Ind. ; Springfield, 
Mass.; St. Louis, *St. Paul, Syracuse, N. ¥.; *Toledo, 
*“Tvronto, Trenton, *Tulsa, Okla.; Utica, N. Y.; 
Worcester, Mass.; Youngstown, Qhio. 


phis, Tenn. ; 
ark, N. J.; 


*Stocks of Oakite materials are carried in these cities. 


-OAKITE 


TRADE MARK REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. 





Industrial Cleaning Materials ant Methods| \\ 





Society ror Visuat Epucation, Inc. 
Dept. 6110, 327 S. La Salle Street, Chicago, Illinois 


Please send details about S. V. E. Picturol Projector. 























/ 
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SOUTH LASALLE STREET 


Name School. 

Address 

City. State 
=a For Visual 


EDUCATION, INC. 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS. y 
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Valuable Bulletin for the Research 
Worker in Education Issued 


A bulletin of value to students in education has been 
released by Walter S. Monroe of the University of Illi- 
nois. It bears the date of July 8, 1930, lists at $0.50, 
and is Bulletin No. 50, University of Illinois, “Locating 
Educational Information in Published Sources.” Chapter 
titles are: The Library and General Aids, Educational 
Periodicals, Other Types of Publications and a Bibliogra- 
phy of Bibliographies. An exhaustive topical index is 
also included. The study is really one of first rank. The 
introduction includes the statement: 

“The student of education who desires to make a thor- 
ough study of a problem faces the task of locating the 
published material relating to it. Usually, the compila- 
tion of a complete bibliography is no easy undertaking, 
because, in addition to a multitude of textbooks, well 
known periodicals, and monograph, year book, and bulletin 
series, there are a vast number of other publications that 
are less widely known or distributed. The task is further 
complicated by the fact that few if any of our educational 
periodicals restrict the material included in them to a 
particular phase of education. Furthermore, references 
pertaining to a given topic are likely to be found in cer- 
tain periodicals that do not emphasize primarily the 
subject of education. To find published information on a 
problem in which a student is interested is a tedious un- 
dertaking, though the very nature of the problem may 
make it necessary for the student to penetrate into the 
most abstruse sources of material. As the title of this 
bulletin suggests, it has been prepared as an aid in 
assisting the research worker in locating information in 
published sources.” 


Experts in Child Care to Meet in 
Washington, November 19-22 


“The rural child assumes a national significance in the 
studies of the White House Conference on Child Health 
and Protection, when probably for the first time in our 
history a thoughtful attempt is being made to classify 
the things which will compensate to the city child for 
his lack of out-door experience, and to the country child 
for his lack of libraries and museums,” writes Dr. Ray 
Lyman Wilbur, secretary of the interior, in the United 
States Daily. 

On November 19-22 this group of 1,100 experts in child 
care, called together by President Hoover more than a 
year ago, will meet in Washington to present their re- 
ports on present conditions and their recommendations 
for the future. 

Almost every major committee of the conference has 
considered the special needs of the country child, com- 
paring the advantages and disadvantages of his environ- 
ment with those of his city cousin. 

The first section of the conference has been studying 
the problem of medical service. In this section one com- 


mittee has been giving attention to the growth and de- 
velopment of children. 


Modern mothers know, whether 


they live in the city or the country, that the fundamental 
needs of food, sleep and exercise are the same for every 
child. This particular committee, therefore, attacks the 
study as a single problem. The committees on prenatal 
and maternal care and on medical care for children, how- 
ever, have each chosen a special subcommittee to study 
the specific problems of the rural child and mother. 

Section two of the conference is devoted to the in- 
vestigation of public health service and administration. 
Here again particular attention has been given such com- 
munity health problems of rural children as the disastrous 
trail of typhoid cases in the wake of harvesters mowing 
from crop to crop, and the less spectacular but equally 
dangerous transfer of flies from the manure pile to the 
fruit and vegetables and other articles that human hands 
must touch. 

Section three, on education and training, is divided into 
seven committees which will report on the family and 
parent education, the infant and preschool child, the 
school child, vocational guidance and child labor, recrea- 
tion and physical education, special classes, and youth 
outside of home and school. 

Likewise in section four, which is studying the care of 
handicapped children, the rural child has been considered, 
or county studies have been conducted in representative 
portions of the country. Throughout the work of the con- 
ference the problems of the city child and the country 
child are being compared. 


Educational Leaders Begin 
Teacher Survey 


Under the direction of the United States Commissioner 
of Education, William John Cooper and Dr. Edward S. 
Evenden of Columbia University, associate, a nationwide 
survey of the qualifications of teachers, the relation be- 
tween teacher supply and demand, and the facilities avail- 
able and needed for teacher training in the United States, 
has just begun. 

The seventy-first congress appropriated $200,000 for 
the purpose of this study, the results of which will offer 
the most comprehensive picture of the American teacher 
that has ever been drawn. Inquiry forms will be sent to 
1,000,000 teachers besides thousands of state, county and 
city school officials during the school year 1930-31. 

The survey, undertaken at the suggestion of the Ameri- 
can Association of Teachers Colleges and Deans of Schools 
and Colleges of Education, will be carried out with the 
advice of the following board of consultants: Dr. 
William C. Bagley, Teachers College, Columbia Univer- 
sity; Dr. W. W. Charters, Ohio State University; Presi- 
dent George W. Frasier, Colorado State Teachers College; 
Dean William §S. Gray, University of Chicago; Dean 
M. E. Haggerty, University of Minnesota; Dean 
Henry W. Holmes, Harvard University; State Superin- 
tendent John A. H. Keith, Pennsylvania; Dean 
William W. Kemp, University of California; President 
W. P. Morgan, Western Illinois State Teachers College; 
Dr. Sheldon Phelps, George Peabody College for Teach- 
ers; President D. B. Waldo, Western State Teachers 
College, Kalamazoo, Mich. 
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H-W Movable Table Desk 
with C 2115 F Chair 





C2115E 






ERE is a new line of graded furniture cor- 
rectly designed from a posture standpoint. 
It is admirably suited to modern school 
use. Its many features include — 
1. Attractive Table Desk with all corners rounded. 
2. Desk available in a wide range of heights. 
3. A line of graded chairs that accommodates every size of pupil, C2115 FTA 
from kindergarten to college. Tablet arms to match. 


1. Selected hardwoods used throughout. 
5. Duco finishes for extra wear. 
6. Full saddle seats BOLTED to back posts. 


7. Heavy box framing on chairs double dowelled. 

8%. Strong, accurately fitted underconstruction. 

9. Permits flexible seating arrangements. 

10. Lends a UNIFORMLY attractive appearance to modern schools. 
It will pay you to investigate this practical new line 
of Heywood-Wakefield movable school furniture. 
Any H-W sales office will be pleased to explain and 


demonstrate in detail. Baltimore, Md. Houston, Texas 
Boston, Mass. New York, N. Y. 
Chicago, Ill. Seattle, Wash. 


HEYWOOD>WAKEFIELD 


MAKERS OF PRACTICAL SCHOOL SEATING 
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The NATION’S SCHOOLS 





In the Educational Field 








Dr. JOHN E. Burke, for several years chief school 
medical inspector, Schenectady, N. Y., has been appointed 
assistant superintendent of schools of that city. He will 
have direction of all health activities in the schools. 


C. K. HOLSINGER is the new division superintendent of 
schools, Greensville County, Va. 


B. CLiFFoRD GoopE, formerly superintendent of schools, 
Henry County, Va., has been appointed to head the 
schools of Martinsville, Va. H. S. TIGNoR becomes the 
superintendent of the Henry County schools. 


GUSTAVE STRAUBENMULLER, associate superintendent of 
schools, New York City, who plans to retire on February 
1, 1931, will be honored with a testimonial dinner on 
January 24. DoctrorR STRAUBENMULLER recently cele- 
brated his seventieth birthday. 


CLARENCE E. CHAMBERLAIN is the new principal of the 
American High School, Paris, France, this year, having 
been granted for that purpose a leave of absence from 
his duties as vice-principal, Morrell High Schools, Irving- 


ton, N. J. Americans, resident in Paris, founded the 
high school to meet the educational needs of their 
children. 


A. HUBERSTEIN, Holyoke, Mass., has been appointed 
principal of the Hebrew School, New Britain, Conn. 


M. A. KopKa, junior high school principal, Hamtramck, 
Mich., has been named assistant superintendent in charge 
of finance in that school system. Mr. KopKa was form- 
erly connected with the state department of public 
instruction. 


HERBERT L. POINT, Slayton, Minn., has been elected su- 
perintendent of schools, Russell, Minn. 


Dr. GEORGE A. STEELE has been named president, Mary- 
land College for Women, Lutherville. 


WALTER ROBERTS has been appointed principal, West 
Philadelphia high school, succeeding the late CHARLES C. 
Heyut. Mr. Roserts has been in the public school system 
of Philadelphia for twenty-five years. 


Dr. GEORGE P. PHENIX, president, Hampton Institute, 
Hampton, Va., died recently. 


FRED N. PARKER has been named superintendent of 
schools, Oswego, N. Y., succeeding Roy R. ALLEN. 


Dr. HENRY P. EMERSON, for many years superintend- 
ent of schools, Buffalo, N. Y., died recently. Doctor 
EMERSON was retired and lived near Middletown, Mass. 


CHARLES L. RANDALL has been appointed superintend- 
ent of schools, Dracut, Mass. Mr. RANDALL has been su- 
perintendent of the Tewksbury-Dracut school district for 
the past seventeen years. 


R. E. PARRETT is in charge of the schools at Sparta, 
Ohio. Mr. Parrett was formerly superintendent at 
Sedalia, Mo. 


O. P. CALDWELL has been appointed superintendent of 
the schools of Erie, Kan., succeeding JAMEs M. NATION, 
who has been head of the schools for several years. 


Pau S. BLANDFORD, field agent, Virginia State Depart- 
ment of Public Welfare, has been named head of the 
Virginia Industrial School for Boys, Maidens, Va., suc- 
ceeding the late Mas. CLypE E. MCCLINTOCK. 


FREDERICK H. CLARK, principal, Lowell High School, 
San Francisco, has retired after forty-one years in the 
teaching profession. 


Dr. GABRIEL R. MASON has been officially installed as 
principal of the new Abraham Lincoln High School, 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Dr. JoHN C. DAwson, president, Howard College, 
Birmingham, Ala., has resigned to head the romance 
language department at the University of Alabama. 
Doctor DAWSON’s resignation becomes effective in 
February. 


Pa., has been ap- 
schools, Clinton 


DoroTHY OVvERDORF, Lock Haven, 
pointed assistant superintendent of 
County, Pa. 


R. W. FAIRCHILD, superintendent of schools, Elgin, IIL, 
has resigned to accept a position in the school of educa- 
tion, Northwestern University, Evanston, IIl., where he 
will do work in school administration. 


EMERY M. Foster has been appointed head of the sta- 
tistical department of the United States Office of Educa- 
tion. Dr. Foster was formerly principal statistical 
assistant to Dr. FRANK M. PHILLIPS, who resigned from 
the head of the statistical department to take a position 
with the Employees Compensation Commission. 


CHARLES O. WILLIAMS, an instructor in Central Normal 
College, at Danville, Ind., has been appointed principal 
of the schools of Crothersville, Ind. Mr. WILLIAMS was 
also superintendent of the Martin County schools for ten 
years. He succeeds Roy H. BELDON at Crothersville. 


G. B. SCHADMANN, head of the Columbia Preparatory 
School, Washington, D. C., died recently. Mr. ScHAp- 
MANN had prepared hundreds of young men for Annap- 
olis and West Point. He taught in Washington for forty 
years, organizing the preparatory school twenty-two 
years ago. 


Dr. J. W. JONES, superintendent, Ohio State School for 
the Deaf, was killed on September 28 when the automo- 
bile in which he was riding overturned on a gravel road 
near Ellis, Kan. Doctor JONES was seventy years old. 
He had been superintendent of the state school for thirty- 
five years. EDWARD R. ABERNATHY, for six years prin- 
cipal of the school, has been named acting superintendent. 


IRA G. SANDERS has recently been elected superintend- 
ent of schools, Snyder County, Pa. 


Lewis E. Myers has been elected president, board of 
education, Chicago, succeeding H. Wallace Caldwell. 


Morris DOWELL recently resigned as superintendent of 
the schools of Morris County, Kan. ARLONE RICHARDSON, 
a teacher in the rural and grade schools for the past 
eight years, will succeed Mr. DOWELL. 
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— had been careful that morning 
to make his lesson clear. But his voice had 
to compete with distracting noises. Sounds that 
originated in other rooms echoed through the 
building to his classroom, to keep young minds 
from concentrating on their studies. 
Fortunately, teachers and pupils can be 
shielded from this continual mental strain. Arm- 
strong’s Corkoustic applied to walls and ceilings 
absorbs annoying sounds. Even outside noises 


are subdued by these panels of elastic cork. 


Corkoustic gives Double Service 
School buildings that are cork insulated are 
more comfortable, too. An efficient heat insu- 
lator, Armstrong’s Corkoustic keeps the school 
warmer in winter, cooler in summer. Fuel bills 


are appreciably reduced, an added advantage. 


Arm strong s 
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The strong elastic panels of 
Armstrong's Corkoustic are 
easily applied to walls and 


ceilings. 





And from a decorative standpoint, the rich, 


natural color of the panels fits in with the 
dignified decorative schemes of modern schools. 
Designs and colors if desired, may be applied 
with cold-water paints without affecting the 
sound-quieting properties of the surface. The 
colorful, decorative effects which can be obtain- 
ed with Corkoustic are practically unlimited. 


Write for 32-page book 
School superintendents and building com- 
mittees will be interested in the book entitled 
“Acoustical Correction” which explains how 
readily sound-quieting Corkoustic can be 
applied in both new and existing buildings. 
Sent free. Address Armstrong Cork Auabitaindts 

and Insulation Company, 939 Con- 


cord St., Lancaster, Pennsylvania. — Product 


Corkoustic 


the sound -quieting and acoustical treatment for schools 
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| For larger schools—this G&G 


i) Model D Electric Ash Removal 


Equipment is preferred where |} 
truck can back up to sidewalk _ |] 
ij opening. Full safety features. 
‘ll Uses very little current. Two 
| men do work of four or five. 
| Other models too, hand and 
| 

























electric power, for all school 
needs. 







Write for catalog or see your Architect. 





GILLIS & GEOGHEGAN 


New York 





523 West Broadway 
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Sanitary, Economical 
Shower Compartments 


The major requirements for both shower compart- 
ments and toilet partitions are absolute sanitation and 


cleanliness. Alberene Stone because of its close- 
grained density, is practically non-absorbent, assuring 
not only ease of cleaning and sanitation but long life. 
Being highly resistant to acids and alkalis, this Vir- 
ginia soapstone can be said to be non-staining. Its 
use provides floors that are non-slipping—wet or dry. 
The natural light blue-grey color is pleasing and 
harmonious. 


These qualities plus the structural soundness 
Alberene compartments make for permanence and 
economy because there is no expense for upkeep or 
repairs. 


of 


Complete data and specifications are contained in our 
Bulletin which will be sent gladly on request. 


ALBERENE STONE COMPANY 
153 West 23rd St., New York City 


Newark, N. J., Washington, D. C., Cle 
Quarries and Mills 


eland, Pittsburgh, 


at Schuyler, Virginia. 


Branches: Boston, Chicago, 
Richmond, Philadelphia, Rochester. 


ALBERENE 
STONE 
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Fine design, lasting finishes, and rugged construction have led to the installation of 
Lyon Steel Lockers in schools all over the nation. Low up-keep has justified every school offi- 
cial who has voted for the electrically welded frames, the reinforced doors, the positive but 
quiet locking device, and the “hammer-tested” finishes of Lyon Steel Lockers. Write for 


the complete story of our Steel Equipment for Schools. Lyon Metal Products, Incorporated, 


LOCKERS + SHELVING +: BASKET RACKS + CABINETS - FOLDING CHAIRS 
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BRONZE EVERLASTING 
Our School Tablets and Name Plates are 


produced in our own organization by craftsmen 
who are skilled in the execution of the most 

artistic designs. 

in school work and are in an 


We have specialized 


excellent position to 
make attractive 
Plates. 


ART IN BRONZE CO., Ine. 


1618 East 4ist Street 


CLEVELAND, OHIO 


Ss ¢ ° 








In the December Issue 


Lois Coffey Mossman of Teachers College, Colum- 
bia University, contributes an article that will be 
of great value to rural teachers. This article ap- 
pears in the department of rural education, which 
is attracting wide attention. 


William McAndrew, in the fourth article of the 
interesting series he has prepared for this maga- 


zine, discusses “‘Methods and Aids to Realizing the 
School Policy.” 

Philip C. Lovejoy tells how the Rotary clubs of the 
country are assisting in the campaign to eradicate 
illiteracy. The article is illustrated with sketches 
made in the mountain districts of the South, where 
illiteracy is rife. 


Other articles that combine to make this month’s 
issue a real Christmas present are “Broadcasting 
an Education to Pupils of Chicago and the Mid- 
west,” “Selecting the Organization Plan” and 
“Making Use of the Old School While Building 
the New.” 











No. 141 


No. 40 No. 1838 


Contributing an Aid to Education 


National School Desks and National Seats and service— 





This company aims to aid education by protecting the pupil's 
physical being during classroom hours. Every effort extended contributing features of vital value that are exclusively 
in this organization is prompted primarily by a humanitarian National. The school administrator's consideration is solicited 
interest and responsibility. The commercial aspect is, in on that more important basis; instead of school furniture and 


actual fact, secondary. The hygienic correctness of design utilities made merely to sell. Complete, new catalog sent on 


and construction and seating arrangement is paramount in request. 


NATIONAL SCHOOL EQUIPMENT COMPANY, 1118 PIERE ST., PORT WASHINGTON, WISCONSIN 


NATIONAL Sthool DESKS 
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ns LIS A SEIGWICK 


for moving food and 
supplies between floors 
in your school 








Mopern schools have 
many needs for vertical 
transportation. Books, sta- 
tionery and often food sup- 
plies too, must be moved 
from floor to floor.... 
Sedgwick School Dumb 
Waiters are reasonable in 
cost, strongly built for 
years of service, and safe 
in operation. For complete 
details . . . write Sedgwick 
Machine Works, 165 West 
15th St., New York, or con- 
sult your architect. 


SEDGWICK 


Dumb Waiters - Glevators 
FOR SCHOOL 


DAYTON 


Safety Ladder 


(Patented) 


DOWN WENT McGINTY! 


Sure, his ladder slipped and fell. That's why McGinty insisted 
he wouldn’t work at all except from a Dayton Safety Ladder. 
McGinty now does more work, faster work, better work year 
‘round. He’s satisfied. So's his employer. 


The Dayton Safety Ladder won't slide or slip. It’s light, 
strong, firmly steel-braced—with roomy, Type “B” 
guarded platform, wide leg-spread, and | Dayton Ladder 
straight back. Made in sizes 3 to 16 feet. oe Sy ge 
Moderately priced. all purposes. 


Made in seven 
sizes. 






The John Hay High, Cleve- 
land, O. Geo. M. Hopkinson, 
Archt. No. 703 Battery Type 
used, with practical automatic, 
stream control and two 
stream projector. 


Savedialoegalilee 
school o Misiule endorse them 


because no other fountain has so many distinctive features that mean 
so much in protecting the children’s health. The exclusive Halsey 
Taylor two-stream projector makes it impractical for lips to touch, 
one of many reasons why they are preferred. The Halsey W. Taylor | 
Co., Warren, O. 


*HALSEY TAYLOR e 
Drinking Fountains 
































































Write Dept. NS-11 for complete information 


THE DAYTON SAFETY LADDER COMPANY 
121-123 W. Third St., Cincinnati, Ohio 
Stock carried by Pacific Coast representative, E. D. Bullard Co., Los Angeles and San Francisco, 


and by 160 other distributors from coast to coast. Made and distributed in Canada by Percy 
Hermant, Ltd., Toronto. 
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The whole class 


Happy Builders Store. 
benefits from this project. 


Children never tire of 
HAPPY BUILDERS 


These wonderfully flexible blocks lend themselves 


Built with set No. 3. 


to an infinite variety of fascinating projects. They 
guide the child along the line of his natural bent, 
teach him valuable habits, develop mind, body, char- 
acter, creative ability, and social instincts. 

delighted with them—kindergarten 
them—leading school systems 


Teachers are ¢ 

authorities praise 

have adopted them. 

Three wonderful sets—simple—sturdy—safe. 
Write for Catalog “N” 

APPLETON WOOD PRODUCTS CO. 
APPLETON, WISCONSIN 


cea LALA Se RR 


oneeaenee Heeveenenetnal 
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This shows how easily and 
quickly children COAST 
TO SAFETY through the 
POTTER TUBULAR SLIDE 
FIRE ESCAPE, Installed 
on buildings two to five 
stories high. 














Panics 
will start 
Regardless of Fire Drills 


FIRE—shrieking children run terror-stricken for the stair- 
ways. A child stumbles—falls, others fall over his body— 
IT’S A PANIC! Smoke-crazed children hurl themselves 
frantically over the down-trodden bodies of classmates, 
crushing out tender lives. 


The only guarantee of a safe exit in time of fire is the Potter Tubular 
Slide Fire Escape—the first fire escape to be approved by the Under- 
writers’ Laboratories—the fire escape that provides swift escape without 
the students passing through corridors full of blinding smoke and gases. 
Over 3,050 installations have been made and NEVER has a single injury 
or loss of life occurred. Detroit schools ordered 33 Potters since May. 


Interesting book on request 


POTTER MANUFACTURING CORPORATION 
1861 Conway Bldg., Chicago, III. 














N THE problems of admin- 
istration the school execu- 
tive is many times con- 

fronted with the need for some 
product or commodity that has 
not as yet come within his 
experience. 


Because the service depart- 
ment of The NATION’S 
SCHOOLS is familiar with the 
many details that enter into 
the physical equipment of the 


919 North Michigan 








THE NATION’S SCHOOLS PUBLISHING CO. 


modern school, executives may 
at any time call upon us to 
answer their questions. We 
are in an excellent position to 
advise on purchasing sources 
for all types of school products 
and to see that the executive 
is put in touch with a reliable 
manufacturer for any of his 
needs. 


A letter or postcard will 
bring prompt response. 


Chicago 
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Tables and CHAIRS 


& 


B4*tsz needless 
noises and disturb- 
ances that irritate the 
pupils and their instruc- 
tors. Scraping or 
screeching of moving 
table and chatr is com- 
pletely eliminated by 
these remarkable and 
totally inexpensive 
Spring - Kushions. 

save wear and tear on 
the furniture, the floors 
and everybody’s nerves, 


Write for Samples 
JOBBERS — we have an int- 


eresting proposition for you. 
Write or wire for details, 


a 


BUCKEYE GLIDE CO. 
117 East 23rd St., New York, N. Y. 












and Folding Partitions for Schools 
NX Hallway noises, clamor from V4 


| 





adjoining rooms, etc., are defi- 
nitely and completely deadened 
wherever Hamlin Sound-Proof 
doors and folding partitions are 
used in schools. 

Scientific sound-deadening in- 
sures privacy, quiet and free- 
dom of thought, incidentally 
keeping out dirt, odors, light 
and draft. Hamlin tight-fitting, 
felt-protected, scientifically con- 
structed sound-proof, edge-tight 
doors are an investment that 
soon pays dividends in increased 
efficiency. 

Hundreds of schools, prominent 
private and public buildings, 
etc., are “Hamlinized.” It will 
pay you to investigate this mod- 
ern method of assuring privacy 
and quiet. 


AA, Peal TL I Pel 


SOUND-PROOF DOORS 
and folding partitions 


IRVING HAMLIN, Manufacturer 
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1501 Lincoln St., Evanston, IIl. 




















An Applicator Bottle 


furnished with our compliments in your own medicine cabinet will soon convince you that 


MERCUROCHROME 


(dibrom-oxymercuri-fluorescein) 


Logical Successor to Tincture of Iodine 


First Aid Prophylactic and General Antiseptic Use 


Mercurochrome stains as Iodine does, and it is the stain of Mercurochrome, as it is 


220 SOLUBLE 





IS THE 


FOR 











for 


ef Iodine, that shows just where and how effectively the germicide has been applied; it 
fixes the bactericidal agent in the field for a relatively permanent period which prolongs 
the asepsis or the sterilizing effect, and it provides for demonstrable penetration into 
the tissues beneath the superficial surfaces. 
proved an extremely efficient general antiseptic, it is only reasonable to consider it the 
successor to Iodine in this field, as it is free from the objectionable features of Iodine, 


Inasmuch as Mercurochrome is definitely 


MERCUROCHROME DOES NOT IRRITATE, BURN OR INJURE TISSUE 








SELL YOURSELVES FIRST 


HYNSON, WESTCOTT 
& DUNNING, INC. 


BALTIMORE, MD. 


eee eee eee eee ee —e— 


HYNSON, WESTCOTT & DUNNING, INC. 
Dept. N, BALTIMORE, MD. 


Please send me Mercurochrome Applicator Bottle for 


Pe | 
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FOR 
TOILET 
] SHOWER 

DRESSING 
ROOMS 





EBCO STEEL PARTITIONS 


FIRE AND WON’T BEND 
VERMIN PROOF OR WARP 


100% Steel . . . copper bearing to re- 
sist rust ... with and without doors... 
easy and economical to install . . . can 
be supplied in any number of units de- 
sired. Installed in leading schools, 
colleges, factories and institutions ev- 
erywhere. 


A HALLMARK OF QUALITY 
FOR EQUIPMENT IN TOILET, SHOWER 
WASH AND DRESSING ROOMS 


THE D. A. EBINGER SANITARY MFG. CO. 


401 W. Town St. Columbus, Ohio 
Manufacturers also of Ventilated Urinals, Closets, Wash 
Fountains and Drinking Fountatns—ice and electrical. 
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“INTER-TWILL” 
Window Shades 
or 


SCHOOLS 


Fulfill all requirements 


Specify—“INTER-TWILL” because ... 
there are more years of service in these 
window shades. It is a TWILL woven fab- 
ric of exceptional strength. “Inter-twill” 
shades are washable. 


If —- —— of light Hg 
sir speci nterstate “NO- 
LITE” ‘Shade Cloth. Shadow- 
less and light-proof in all colors 
including light colors and white. 


Made in the color tone of your choosing 


Interstate Shade Cloth Co. 


HOBOKEN NEW JERSEY 
and 


The Lapsley-Interstate Shade Cloth Co. 
Baltimore Maryland 














Dependable Signaling 
Systems ) 


The name “Holtzer-Cabot” on any signaling 
equipment signifies the most dependable and 
efficient apparatus in the electrical field. 


School 
Fire Alarm Systems 


School 
Electrical Distribution Pan- 
els and Equipment for 
Science Laboratories 
School 
Program Bells, Buzzers and 
Horns 


School 
Telephone Systems 





An illustrated catalogue of all Holtzer-Cabot 
School Systems will be sent on request. 





The Holtzer-Cabot Electric Company 


Executive Office and Factory—Boston, Massachusetts 





Chicago New York Baltimore Philadelphia Pittsburgh 
Cleveland Syracuse Detroit Minneapolis 
San Francisco Los Angeles 


PIONEER MANUFACTURER OF SCHOOL SIGNALING SYSTEMS 











A New WAYNE 
Sectional Steel 
GRANDSTAND 


The Type “E” 


To Sell for as Low 
as $1.50 per Seat 


for stands having a few rows, and only 
slightly higher for stands having a larger 
number of rows. 








The Type E design contains exclu- 
sive features never before incorpor- 
ated in a stand selling at such low 
prices. 


Send now for complete information 


Wayne Iron Works 


Largest Manufacturers of Portable Steel Stands 
WAYNE, PENNA. , 


























































School floors need 
~ Semdac Liquid Gloss 


In the development of Semdac Liquid 
Gloss the research department of 
Standard Oil Company (Indiana) has in- 
corporated every desirable feature for 
the treatment of school floors. 


On plain wood floors, Semdac acts as 
an efficient preservative, keeping down 
dust and retarding cracking or warping. 
It maintains the natural color of the 
wood, does not leave an oily or greasy 
residue, and it is safe from fire hazard. 
Less scrubbing is necessary. The floor 
impregnated with Semdac absorbs little 
moisture. Snow, mud, dirt tracked in by 
the pupils do not penetrate the wood but 
remain on the surface where removal is 
easy. This brings economy in school 


SEMDAC cleaning costs. 
FURNITURE DRESSING 


Semdac Furniture Dress- 
ing is an ideal polish : : ; 
for the finer furniture. It its high luster, and its ease of applica- 


leaves a brilliant dur- tion make it exactly suited to all school 
able lustre. Merely ap- 


plying it removes the f 
dirt. Gentle rubbing chased in barrels, half barrels, five gal- 


with one or more clean, lon, half gallon, quarter and pint cans. 
dry cloths brings out 


the rich, high lustre. STANDARD OIL COMPANY 
(Indiana) 
910 S. Michigan Avenue Chicago, Ill. 








Semdac Liquid Gloss finds universal use 
in the school. Its great cleansing action, 


zy 
SUPERIOR 
POLISH 
FoR 
woonpwoRrk 
FLOORS AND 
ENAMEL 





a 


needs. Semdac can be economically pur- 


























~ STANDARD OIL | COMPANY (Indiana) bs 
- 910 South Michigan Avenue, 
| am interested in receiving 
ce Copy of Semdac Liquid C 


ee sear tes 
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SS Se Saag 
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| Asbestos curtains, | HE Service department of 
Velour curtains The Nation’s SCHOOLS is at 
all times in a _ position to 
and : ; 
advise on purchasing sources 
Stage scenery for your for all types of school building 
H H aterials and equipment and 
Auditorium stage. | materials and equipme 
to see that the school execu- 
F tive is put in touch with a re- 
Twenty years of experience in mi ae Se re 
a ‘ liable manufacturer for any of 
equipping High Schools has ila aislle ‘ 
placed us in a position to know - 
the a requirements for A letter or postcard will 
a bring prompt response and aid. 
Write us for further information or ie 
request call from our representative. 
. i - The Nation’s ScHoors Pusiisuinc Co. oo 
Twin City Scenic Company 919 North Michigan, Chicago 
2819 Nicollet Ave., 2310 Cass Ave. 
Minneapolis, Minn. Detroit, Mich. 
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y 
STATEMENT OF THE OWNERSHIP. MANAGEMENT, 
CIRCULATION, ETC., REQUIRED BY THE ACT OF 


CONGRESS OF AUGUST 24, 1912 
e Cc OO Of The egy gl Schools, published monthly at Chicago, Illinois, 
for October 1, 1930. 
State of Illinois! .. 

e County of Cook § ; 

1 rar Before me, a Notary Public, in and for the State and county 
aforesaid, personally appeared James G. Jarrett, who, having 
been duly sworn according to law, deposes and says that he is 
the Business Manager of The Nation’s Schools Publishing 

. Company and that the following is, to the best of his knowledge 
has become an integral part of present and belief, a true statement of the ownership, management (and 
‘ i 4 i if a daily paper, the circulation), etc., of the aforesaid publica- 
day essential school equipment. It is tion for the date shown in the above caption, required by the 
important to the school official to Act - —— 24, iota, embodied in —s “nl, Postal Laws 
° ge and Regulations, printed on the reverse of this form, to wit: 
know that he can put his library re- 1. That the names and addresses of the publisher, editor, 
quirements into our hands with the managing editor, and business managers are: 
° : Publisher: The Nation’s Schools Publishing Co., Chicago, II. 
feeling that the orders will be cared Editor: Prof. M. V. O’Shea, Madison, Wis, — a 
Managing Editor: John A. McNamara, Chicago, III. 
for completely and correctly to the last Business Manager: James G. Jarrett, Chicago, II. 
detail. Bad We specialize in the library -) pr the ng | is: ct owned by a corporation, its name 
. : and address must be stated and also immediately thereunder 
branch of the book business, handling the names and addresses of stockholders owning or holding one 
° per cent or more of total amount of stock. If not owned by a 
library orders from many hundreds of corporation, the names and addresses of the individual owners 
School Boards and Colleges from all must be given. If owned by a firm, company, or other unin- 
‘ corporated concern, its name and address, as well as those of 
parts of the country. i# Satisfactory each-individual member, must be given.) 
service and liberal discounts. 4 Send ora atin Rates Resihing Eo, ic onned by the Mot. 
us your next order, large or small, and the Modern Hospital Publishing Co., Inc., being owned by: 
A : Dr. Otho F. Ball, Chicago, IIl. J. P. McDermott, Chicago, II. 
avail yourself of the advantages which S. R. Clague, Chicago, Tl. D. W. Sammons, Chicago, III. 
James G. Jarrett, Chicago, IIl. S. R. Latshaw, New York, 
we offer to your Board. John A. McNamiara, Chicago, N.Y. 
3. That the known bondholders, mortgagees and other se- 





curity holders owning or holding 1 per cent or more of total ‘ 


amount of bonds, mortgages, or other securities are: (If there 
A. ( e Mc Clurg & Co. are none so state.) There are no bondholders, mortgagees, or 


other security holders. 

e G. JARRETT, Business Manager. 

Li b rar y D e P ar t men t Swore, to and subscribed before me this 22nd day of Septem- 
ber, 1930, 

[SEAL] J. P. McDERMOTT, Notary Public. 


333 E. Ontario Street Ah i: Chicago My commission expires August 10, 1933. 
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A New 
Standard 
Created 


Royal steel construction, 
saddle-shaped seats, glider 
feet and posture design 
have created a new ac- 
cepted standard for the 





Four 
seats take 
up only 6 
inches of 


movable desk-type school 
seats and folding chairs. 


space 
when 


folded. 


Several of the larger and 
more prominent school 
systems have _ recently 
standardized on Royals. 


Our catalog on request. 


CORRECT POSTURE 
MEANS 
SADDLE SHAPED 
SEATS 

















ROYAL METAL 
Manufacturing Company 
1138 So. Michigan Boulevard 

CHICAGO 








ge Valleyco Blackboard is Certified 


RATES AN “A” 
IN EVERY TEST 





CINOPLATE 
knot- 
less; waterproof. 
Specially treated. 


Grainless ; 


CINOPLATE 














CINOBESTOS 
Long asbestos 
fibre and Port- 
land cement; en- 
during. 


Permanence ... the 
main factor to low up- 
keep is paramount in 
Valleyco Blackboard, 
built to endure. Its writ- 
ing surface, visible from 
every angle of the class- 
room is a test for effi- 


ciency and the low initial 
cost passes the test for 














economy. 
CINOBOARD 
“Hl Specially treated 
ric fibres kiln Economical — Permanent 


Moisture-Proof 
Easily Installed 








Guaranteed 


The Valleyco Co., Inc. 


116-118 E. Water St., Cincinnati, Ohio, U.S. A. 














A COMPLETE LINE OF 
PETERSON 


LABORATORY, LIBRARY 
DOMESTIC SCIENCE AND 
VOCATIONAL EQUIPMENT 


Every product scientifically designed, carefully 


assembled and of the finest materials. 

















a 
Se atatey 
@mistry, Write for our 
ge SR complete cata- 
eral Scienee. log No. 16-H. 
This permits 
the students 
to face one 
way. 


LEONARD PETERSON & CO., INC. 


Manufacturers of Guaranteed Laboratory and Library Furniture 


Office and Factory 
1222-84 Fullerton Avenue Chicago, Illineis 


Distributors conveniently located to serve you. 








Authors Know Pupil’s Needs 
and Seek to Satisfy Them 


LITERATURE 


for Junior High Schools 


By Thomas H. Briggs of Columbia University, Charles Madi- 
son Curry, formerly of Indiana State Teachers College, and 
Leonidas Warren Payne of the University of Texas. 


The content is broad in scope, fresh, 
provocative, and strong in ethical appeal. 
It provides the best of the old selections 
with the finest and most invigorating of 
the new. In fact, the authors know what 
is good, and what the pupils want and 
they strive to satisfy those needs. 


Published in a Three-Book and in a Six-Book 
Series 


Send for descriptive folder 


RAND MCNALLY & COMPANY 
(Dept. L-80) 
CHICAGO 
536 So. Clark St. 


NEW YORK 
270 Madison Ave. 


SAN FRANCISCO 
559 Mission St. 
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OU will find that a Stewart 
Iron Fence—with its extra 
value in extreme durability as 
well as appearance—is the most 
practical of school fence enclos- 
ures. For comparison, let us 
send you our Illustrated Catalog 


which shows both Iron Picket 
and Chain Link Fences. Address 
—The Stewart Iron Works Co., 
Inc., 616 Stewart Block, Cincin- 
nati, Ohio. 
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FOR SCHOOLS 


tic 


The above flooring (illustration is actual size 
meets. all the requirements for a SUPERIO 
SCHOOL FLOORING that will withstand the 
hard usage to which it is exposed by children’s 
feet. 

All ROBBINS FLOORING is seasoned in the 
open air and then mechanically dried, insur- 
ing toughness and long life. 


FROBBINS FLOORING 


FOR ALL SCHOOL PURPOSES 


ROBBINS FLOORING CO. 
RHINELANDER 
WIS. 








i 
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Front view, Troy _ 42x90 inch size. 
. ‘ Type A motor drive. 
Premier Drying 

Tumbler 


School linens float dry 
on billows of thirsty air 


Routing moisture from every pore and fibre, Premier 
drying imparts a new freshness to school washables. 
Clothes are returned to service soft, dry and sweet- 
smelling. 

The. quality of Premier drying matches the economy 
of Premier performance. Both make this Troy tum- 
bler an ideal unit for the school laundry. Write for 
full particulars. 


TROY LAUNDRY MACHINERY CO., INC. 
Chicago - New York City - San Francisco - Seattle - Boston - Los Angeles 
JAMES ARMSTRONG & CO., Ltd., European Agents; London, Paris, 
Amsterdam, Oslo. Factories: East Moline, Ill., U. S. A. 


TROY 


LAUNDRY MACHINERY 


Since 1879—The World’s Pioneer Manufacturer of Laundry Machinery 




















Your Business is More Urgent Than Ours 


be 5 details d an hotel routine are apt to be 
_vitally important to the man who is going some plac 

doing something. A brisk shower is an excuse ag ode 
your morning exercises with an honest-to- goodness 
man’s - sized - towel . .if you have driven, your car is at 
the door—clean and slick and as ready to go as you are 
. . . Here at the Hotel Pennsylvania . . . 10 minutes 
from the dust and din of down-town . . . Come soon 

+ « and you will come again. 


jst HOTEL | 
PENNSYLVANIA 


397TH €&,. CHESTNUT STF> PHILADELPHIA 
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BVIOUSLY, any school executive, mind- 
ful of student and faculty welfare, will set the 
standard for ideal heating performance rather 


high. 


Dunham Differential Heating “performance,” 
proved by hundreds of installations all across the 
country, will match your specifica- 


less Your tions, maintain flawless service 


throughout season after season. 


Own standards of Then, on top of the reliability 


and uniformity the school MUST 


h ed tl Nn g se rv I ce = have, Differential Heating delivers 


Look for the name 
DUNHAM 


This nameplate identifies a genuine 
Dunham Thermostatic Radiator Trap 








The Dunham Differential Vacuum Heating 
System and individual parts of the apparatus 
used in that system are fully protected by 
United States Patents Nos. 1,644,114, 1,706,- 
401 ond 1,727,965 and Canadian Patents Nos. 
282,193, 282,194, and 282,195. Additional 
patents in the United States, Canada and 
foreign countries are now pending. 








a fuel saving every executive 


would like to have; a consistent cut in fuel of 
from 25 to 40%. 


The operating principles that insure uniform 
heating service plus truly remarkable economy, are 
exclusive with Dunham Differential systems. No 
other heating plant can deliver hot steam, warm 
steam, cool steam, regulated in accordance with 
weather conditions. Differential Heating avoids 
the overheating that brings discomfort and 
fuel waste. 


Investigate the unusual performance features of 
Dunham Differential Heating. Write for descriptive 
bulletins, and for facts on performance of instal- 


lations in institutions comparable to your own. 


C. A. DUNHAM CO. 


Dunham Building 
450 E. Ohio Street Chicago, Illinois 


Over 80 branch offices in the United States and Canada bring Dunham Service as 
close to you as your telephone. Consult your local directory. Dunham engineers 
are at your service with complete and authoritative data on improved heating to 
meet your individual requirements. 
Many existing heating systems can be converted to Differential operation at moder- 
ate cost. These change-overs will pay for themselves. Dunham engineers will 
survey present systems without obliaation. 











The Ideal Curtain 
Track for the 
School Stage 


Vallen noiseless, all-steel curtain track 
is the most practical for school use. All- 
steel construction insures safety. Insu- 


lated cushion rollers prevent noise and 
positively prevent curtains from jamb- 


ing or tearing. Vallen Track allows cur- 
tains to move freely and smoothly 

Readily installed by inexperienced men 
and requires absolutely no maintenanc¢ 
Pupils can operate it, either manually or 
through an electric motor driven, push- 
button operated control unit. Write for 
the new Vallen Catalog, which shows 
how hundreds of schools, auditoriums 


and theatres have benefited by using 
this equipment 


Vallen Electrical Co., Inc. 
Akron, Ohio 


225 Bluff St. 

















LEN 


DARES TO GUARANTEE 



































'1 Spiceland 











ADJUSTABLE 


Ws a hygienic perfection that 
reflects an understanding of 
schoolroom lighting and ventilation 
needs, Draper Adjustable Window 
Shades stand out as the basis of school 
window shade comparison. Ideal for 
schoolroom use, because specially se- 
lected and processed material makes 
daylight mellow and soothing, thus 
preventing all glare and eyestrain. 
Adjustable—so that ventilation may 
be controlled. 


Built up to a standard—not down 
to a price—the finest available raw 
material is used, with excellence of 
workmanship insured by nearly a 
quarter century of manufacturing ex- 
perience. Installed in thousands of 
America’s finest schools, board mem- 
bers prefer the profitable investment 
Draper shades afford. For illustrated 
catalog describing the complete Draper 
line of school shades,address Dept. N.s. 


LUTHER O. DRAPER SHADE 
COMPANY 








Window Shades 















Style V. Double 


Roller Shade 





No. 3. Adjustable 
Roller Shade 

















(Draper Indiana 


Micro 











FALCON 


Air Sweetening 
Blocs, Crystals and 
Urinal Blockettes. 


FALCON 
Liquid Waxes 


For use on different 
types of flooring. 


FALCON 


Insecticides 


Complete line of 
sanitary prod ucts in- 
cluding fumigants, 
insecticides in dry 
or liquid form, etc. 


FALCON 
Toilet Soaps 


Made in several 
grades to meet all 
requirements. Finest 
quality, uniform 
and dependable. 
Economical in use. 
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SELECTING the right soap 
for cleaning your floors is important. 
Let our Floor Cleaning Experts help you. 
There is a soap in the Falcon line that will 
preserve your costly floors whatever type they 
may be and clean them safely at low cost with 
less labor. Write us. 


EAGLE SOAP CORP. 


64 E. Jackson Blvd. 


Chicago, Illinois 
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NEW YORK’'S NEW 


HOTEL 





ENjoy THE BEST 


Modern scientific equipment and 
management make it possible for: 
you to enjoy the best in New’ 
York at the Lincoln. Bath, shower, 
servidor and the “sleepingest” 


beds imaginable in every room. 


1400 Rooms—1400 Baths 
3.55 %47% 


Telephone Lackawanna 1400 


LINCOLN 


Eighth Avenue, 44th to 45th Sts., Times Square 








- 
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Introducing the 








\ The SELF-OPERATING PLATFORM LADDER 


| “\ Particularly 
rT Adapted to 


duty ladder light enough 
for a teacher to use, 
strong enough for the 
janitor. Aeroplane 
spruce, reinforced by 
cadmium plated steel 
knee-braces and tie-rods, 
gives it combined light- 
ness and strength. 


caN Convenience 


bet features of the 
“‘Auto-Step” are 

the square safe 

Vea ‘ platform large 
e ~~ en enough for both 
e feet, and the 

Mass handy’ shelf — 





| both operating 
‘e+ automatically 
|e with the ladder. 


Write for descriptive bulletin, 
No. 117 


THE PATENT SCAFFOLDING 
COMPANY 





CHICAGO 
1550 Dayton St. 





Auto-Step 





L. I. CITY, N. Y. 
3821 Sherman St. 


Boston Atlanta Philadelphia Pittsburgh St. Louis Dallas San Francisco 











SILENT GUARDIAN 
OF STAIRS 


Wooster Safe-Groove Treads 


keep silent but effective watch to prevent 
little feet from slipping. A safe walking sur- 
face for new or old stairs of any material. 


WOOSTER PRODUCTS INC. 
WOOSTER, OHIO 








STRONGER THAN STEEL! 





A tne SS 


SOLID KUMFORT 


Ne LSInS Gy 
$s. PA 


Bentwood 


FOLDING 


CHAIRS 


for Every 
Purpose! 


for Hotels, Schools, 
Auditoriums 


Also PRESS-TOE LOCK 
FOLDING CHAIRS 
Neat, Strong, Long Lived 
Write for Bulletin 









LOUIS RASTETTER & SONS CO. 


FORT WAYNE, IND. 


1404 WALL ST., 









Get a clear—fresh— 
healthful drink every 
time from the Run- 
dle-Spence Vertico- 
Slant Fountain. 


The slight slant 
stream prevents wa- 
j ter from falling back 
upon the jet. Lips 
cannot touch the R-S 
nozzle, 


Sanitary Drinking 
Fountains, Bath and 
Plumbing Fixtures 
and Supplies are in- 
cluded in the R-S 
line. 


RUNDLE-SPENCE MFG. CO. 
50 FOURTH ST., MILWAUKEE, WIS. 


ERR ST 
R-S Sanitary Fountains 
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SIZES AND STYLES OF TUMBLERS 







A final inspection of each and every 

JA Tumbler is made as it is hand- 
packed in a dustless carton. This ad- 
ditional examination by a trained 
employee prevents all but perfect 
Tumblers from leaving our factories. 





No. 11 of a series of advertisements 





IPM), ie. At 
| 

















A‘ A TUMBLERS are strongly con- 


structed and clear in color. Glazed edges 

and smooth bottoms are other features. Our 
immense production and 100% automatic equip- 

ment enable you to purchase Jal TUMBLERS _— 


eee 
‘ ’ dep 


at no increase in price over other tumblers. 


Your Glassware Supply House will 
serve you with samples and prices of 


lA TESTED TUMBLERS 


THEY ARE GUARANTEED TO OUTLAST THEM ALL 


HAZELATLAS GLASS Co. i 





Wheeling, W. Va. 








WORLDS -: LARGEST: TUMBLER: MANUFACTURERS 
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shows up on [Bt Jimmy’s 


DUCATORS agree that a 
noisy schoolroom is a 
serious handicap to good work. 
They know how quickly noise 
destroys concentration, sets 
nerves on edge, and cuts down 
efficiency all around. 


That is why Acousti-Celotex 
has found a ready acceptance 
among school authorities. 

For Acousti-Celotex, applied 
to the ceilings of school- 
rooms, solves the noise 
problem once and for all. 
It absorbs disturbing 
classroom noises*... quiets 
the racket in corridors, 
cafeterias, gymnasiums 
and manual trainingrooms 

. improves the acous- 
tics of assembly halls. 


Acousti-Celotex comes 
in finished units, durable 
and decorative, which are 


Acousti-Celotex comes in several 
standard types and sizes. The deep 
berforations serve as channels forcar- 
rying sound waves into the fibrous in- 
tertor, assuring high sound absorbing 
efficiency, and permitting decorating 
without impairing the efficiency. 





quickly installed in old or new 
buildings. It can be painted 
and repainted with any good 
paint, including lead and oil 
paints, without loss of acous- 
tical value. 


Acousti-Celotex is applied by 
approved contractors who 
Maintain an engineering staff 
trained in acoustical problems. 
The school architect or school 








report card 


board may secure their services 
for a survey at no cost. For 
an appointment, fill in the 
coupon and attach it to your let- 
terhead. 


The Celotex Company, 919 
N. Michigan Ave.,Chicago, Ill. 
In Canada: Alexander Murray 
& Co., Ltd., Montreal. Sales 
distributors throughout the 
World. 


* 


Before Acousti -Celotex 
was applied to the ceil- 
ing of this Lackawanna 
High School, New York, 
reverberation was so bad 
that the words of speak- 
ers were unintelligible. 
Acousti-Celotex, how- 
ever, subdued all rever- 
beration... and makes 
each spoken word clearly 
audible to every listener. 





oe SSCP HCA VAPAC HRS READ be S CS 6 Ge 6.006840 8 £40 FS 


Acousti-Celotex Service 
Write your name below ... send to The Celotex Company ... for the 
appointment of an engineer to quale your acoustical and noise problems. 


Cc oO U STi ae Ce LOTEX (No obligation) 


N.S. 11-30 


=— 


FOR LESS NOISE—-BETTER HEARING 


The words Celotex and Acousti-Celotex (Reg. U.S. Pat. Off.} are 
the trademarks of and indicate manufacture by The Celotex Company. 
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FULLY EQUIPPED 





q WARREN, KNIGHT & DAVIS, Aecwirecrs 


remember 


..--. with International 
Supervised Program Control 


teachers 
“not to forget 


ST END rs "SCHOOL we 
INGHAM, Aled 


have to 
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the period bell’, pupils are de- 
prived of time and attention 
that rightfully belongs to in- 
struction. Manual control of 
schedules not only wastes a 
great deal of valuable time, 
but is unsuited to the re- 
quirements of modern school 
administration. 


Hundreds of the country’s 
leading schools have solved 
their class routine problems 
once and for all by installing 
International SUPERVISED 
Electric Time and Program 
Equipment. 


With this system, bell push- 
ing, clock watching, waste, 
hurry and confusion are all 
eliminated. The maintenance 
of school routine becomes 
absolutely automatic ... and 
thoroughly dependable. 


! Write for a complete descrip- } 
A : 
tion of this modern means } 


of controlling school time. 





STITT 


International Electric Tabulating 





INTERNATIONAL 
WALL CLOCK 
Pa 





INTERNATIONAL 
PROGRAM BELL 





" INTERNATIONAL 
MASTER CLOCK 





TMTER TER MATIC ye eat WA IE ‘ — 


International Time Recorders and Electric 


Time Systems 


and Accounting Machines 


Dayton Moneyweight Scales and Store Equipment 


INTERNATIONAL BUSINESS 
MACHINES CORPORATION 


270 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, N. Y 


FACTORIES CANADIAN DIVISION 
Endicott, N. Y. MINS: Incernational Business 
Dayton, Ohio Sindc!fingen, WreewaTiont Machines Co., Led. 
Washington, D.C. Germany ‘UH 5 300 Cc Campbell Ave., 
Toronto, Ont. London, INE st Toronto, 
Paris, France England Pepe o, Canada 
Offices and Service Stations in all Pring ipal Cities of the World 


‘Wanufactured by 


“J 1 P 
TTT POUESUSOOEOUOOUOUOEOOEOOEEEESUUUOUCUUOOUOUOUUOOOOOOOOOEOOEUOSUOURESUGOOOOOOEOEOOOOOOOOOEOOOOUOUOOOOOOOOUOHINOOOOO00O00000000000000000000000000000000800000 00000 EEEEEEEOEEEDEOEEEEEESEEEDEE 











An Excellent 


Binder for Your 
Copies of The 
NATION’S SCHOOLS 





HE above binder illus- 

trated holds two com- 
plete volumes of The 
NATION'S SCHOOLS — 
twelve issues. It is durably 
made of black imitation 
leather with title stamped 
in gold. Copies of the pub- 
lication can be inserted as 
received. Thus the binder 
serves both as a convenient 
file and as a permanent 
reference volume for your 
shelves. 


These binders are offered at $1.50 
each. Send your order to us and we 
will see that it is promptly filled. 


The Nation’s Schools 
Publishing Co. 


919 NORTH MICHIGAN 
CHICAGO 
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‘Treacherous: 
Weather 


... but its always” jj 


hair weather inside!” 


ALL is deepening into winter...it’s open season for raw 
winds and sudden storms. 





Let them blow! Windows are shut tight...yet the classroom 
is filled with pure outdoor air, filtered, tempered to even 
warmth, and circulated without drafts. Sturtevant Unit Heater- 
Ventilators keep the classroom healthful, comfortable, and 
always at the right temperature...regardless of the weather 
outside. Fresh in mind and body, students can get full benefit 
from their work. 





Good air is a distinct factor in keeping up attendance and 
standards of scholarship. Many schools...old and new...have 
made this factor constant with Sturtevant Unit Heater-Venti- 
lators. Full information is given in Catalog 361. Ask our 
nearest office to mail you a copy. 


B. F. STURTEVANT COMPANY 


Main Offices: HYDE PARK, BOSTON, MASS. 
CHICAGO, ILL., 410 So. Michigan Ave. . SAN FRANCISCO, CAL., 681 Market St. 


Branch Offices at: Atlanta; Baltimore: Boston; Buffalo: Camden; Charlotte; Chicago; 

Cincinnati; tievelend: Dallas; Denver; Detroit: Hartford: Indianapolis; Kansas City; 

Los Angeles; Milwaukee; Minneapolis: Newark: New York; Omaha: Pittsburgh; Portland, Me.; 

Portland. Ore. ; Rochester : St. Louis: San Francisco; Seattle: W ashington, ot te Canadian 

Offices at Toronto, Montreal and Galt. ~ Canadian Representative: Kipp Kelly, Lrd., Winnipeg. 
Also Agents in Principal Foreign Countries. 





[ ur urlevan Nt Unit Heater-Ventilator 


Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 


SUPPLIES OUTDOOR AIR ero FILTERED CLEAN ex AND TEMPERED 





<4 UT of many years of study, research, 

and practical experience in the field 
of school ventilation a new science has 
evolved which is the basis of a new ventila- 
tion art. This art in many ways is contrary to 
past practice. Most present and past practice 
has been based on the assumption that harm- 
ful and injurious effects resulted from the 
inhalation of respirated air. Therefore, the 
object of most ventilation systems was to 
continuously flood the room with outdoor air 
in order to dissipate the so-called ‘crowd poi- 
son.’ Scientists of today, however, as a result 
of observation and practical experimentation, 
assert that the theory of outdoor air being 
the vital requirement of ventilation is un- 
sound. They maintain that the indoor condi- 
tions essential to health, comfort and alert- 
ness are: 1. Atmospheric activity. 2. Relative 
humidity. 3. Control of room temperature.” 


* * * 
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The Authority of Experience 


A Message for the Readers of The NATION’S SCHOOLS 


NDUSTRY today is itself a technical school that contributes its significant share in 
the development and betterment of school facilities. A few years ago an eastern manu- 
facturer, before presenting a new product to the school, spent three years submitting it 
to laboratory tests and measuring its effectiveness in actual use. The results of his 
investigation today have an important bearing on school matters. There are numerous 
similar experiences found every day in the advertising pages of such publications as 
The NATION’S SCHOOLS. Here, for example, are a few excerpts, quoted from the 


current issue, that have a direct application to school problems. 


CC" T“HE use of academic caps and gowns 
for High Schools has come to stay. 
Superintendents, Principals, P. T. A.’s and 
Student Bodies, alike, recognize the demo- 
cratic advantages of uniform graduation ap- 
parel which eliminates the feeling of inferi- 
ority that clouds graduation day for many 
students. Then, too, the academic cap and 
gown add impressive dignity to the cere- 
mony, reflecting credit on the entire insti- 
tution.” 
x * * 
¢¢@ CHOOL DAYS — literally —are salad 
days. Haven't you noticed the way so 
many children pass through the ‘pickle-crav- 
ing’ stage? Take advantage of this desire 
for tangy foods by serving a wholesome, 
healthful, inexpensive salad.” 
* * * 


¢¢ Li DUCATORS agree 
that a noisy school- 





room is a serious handi- 


| 





‘T4 AN children thrive 

where _ flowers 
won't? They can't, of 
course. If the health that 
they have developed 
through summer freedom 
is to be preserved 
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cap to good work. They 
know how quickly noise 
destroys concentration, 
sets nerves on edge, and 
cuts down efficiency all 


around.” 
* * &* 










through winter confine- 
ment, they need moist air 






Only those offering 





(correct humidity) in the 
schoolroom. Now you 
can give it to them, so 
easily and cheaply.” 











approved products or 
services for schools are 

invited to use the 
advertising pages of The 
NATION’S SCHOOLS. 
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What Every 
Educator Knows... 


OT everything that a good school 

can teach is learned in the class- 
room. Many a vital lesson is absorbed 
indirectly: on the athletic field, in the 
dormitory—at the dining table. Exper- 
ienced educators know this and wisely 
select equipment—particularly such re- 
finements as the china service—with 


extreme care, appreciating its impor- 


tance in moulding manners and in con- 
ducing to a home-like atmosphere. . . . 
It is significant that very many schools 
Old 


have chosen 





“OLD ABBEY~—one of the newer 
patterns in Old Ivory, in which the 
atmosphere of medieval England is 
charmingly evoked. 


“CATHAY”™—another recent Old 
Ivory pattern a g graceful Chi- 
nese motifs. Both these designs are 
readily available to all purchasers. 


its wide as- 


appearance, its soft lustre, 
sortment of available patterns and its 
modern styling. They value, too, its 


reputation for low breakage and a 
prompt and economical replacement— 
since Old Ivory is made by the world’s 
largest producers of institutional china 
. + Nearly all institutional dealers are 
showing Syracuse China—including the 
two patterns pictured here. If you pre- 
fer, you may communicate direct with 


the Onondaga Pottery Company, Syra- 








Syracuse 


Ivory, basing their choice 





upon its home-like ‘‘feel’’ and 
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SYRACUSE CHINA 


cuse, N.Y. New York Offices: 
551 Fifth Avenue—Chicago 
Offices: 58 E. Washington St. 








SYRACUSE CHINA 


POTTERIES 


PRODUCT OF 


ONONDAGA 
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[THE HOMESTEAD at Hot Springs, Virginia, 

offers the ideal resort for the school official. 
Located amid mountain scenery of unusual mag- 
nificence, it extends the benefits of an invigorating 
climate, with every facility for recreation and for 
recuperation, including golf, horseback riding, 
and radioactive mineral waters. 
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HE HOMESTEAD, in its appointments and 

service, its clientele and management, will be 
found equal to the best of European Spas. School 
officials are invited to correspond with the Resident 
Manager for more detailed information. An 
illustrated brochure, ‘‘Virginia Hot Springs”, will 
be sent on request. Write for it today. 


THE HOMESTEAD 


Christian S. Andersen, Resident Manager HOT SPRINGS, VA. 


Booking Offices: The RITZ-CARLTON HOTEL, New York City The RITZ-CARLTON HOTEL, Philadelphia 
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the Modern Sctool Building 


N THE modern school building the doors 
are an important part of construction. They 
must be built to withstand successfully the wear 
and tear of hard usage year in and year out. 


Since 1855 Morgan has been building doors 
which have established a reputation for quality 
in school buildings the nation over. Builders 
specializing in this type of construction recog- 
nize the excellence of Morgan doors by 
insisting on their use. 


No matter what the need, large or small, 
special or stock designs, Morgan can care for 
the door problem to complete satisfaction. 


Write to the office nearest you for full infor- 
mation on Morgan doors. 


MORGAN WOODWORK 


MORGAN COMPANY 
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Above: 

Sessions Street Jr. High 
School—Providence, R. 1. 
Morgan Flushwood Doors 
Used Throughout. 


By 


MORGAN 


Door Builders 
Since 1855 


ORGANIZATION 


MORGAN SASH and DOOR CO. 


Oshkosh, Wis. New York City Chicago Toledo 


MORGAN MILLWORK 


Co. 


Baltimore; Jersey City; Greensboro; Wilmington; New Haven 
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Tune in the PRESIDENT 


as your civics teacher 


Whenever the President talks over the radio, his 
message can be heard in any number of classrooms 
at the same time. The nation’s leaders can teach civics 
to your students, with the Western Electric Public 


Address System—at the turn of a teacher’s wrist. 


Radio hook-up is but one of many school uses 
for Public Address. With this equipment general 
notices, fire drill orders and special instructions can 
be transmitted into a microphone right in the school 
building—amplified to any desired degree and de- 
livered at any number of points. With it an audi- 


GRAYBAR ELECTRIC CO., N.S. 11-30 
GRAYBAR BUILDING, NEW YORK, N. Y 


Gentlemen: Please send us The Story of 
the Public Address System. 





ADDRESS scccséoqcceunsees ° | 


| 
| 
| 
| NAME 
| 
| 
| 
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WIDEN THE | HEARING CIRCLE 














torium can be so equipped that even the faintest of 
young voices can be carried to every seat. 


However the system is used, reproduction is 
equally good. Send the coupon for further informa- 
tion, which is sure to be of interest to you. 


Western Electric 


sosesecensnensenenseees | PUBLIC ADDRESS AND MUSIC REPRODUCTION SYSTEMS 
Distributed by GRAYBAR Electric Company 
































Have You Ever Seen a Better 
Lighting Installation than this 
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ESIGNED and built to be one of the fin- 

est girls’ colleges in the country, Mount 
Mary College in Milwaukee is lighted thruout 
with Holophane Units. 


In the class rooms and most other rooms the 
architects, Herbst & Kuenzli, used Holophane 
Filterlites because they felt that these units 
provide the best illumination, besides giving 
a quality of light which blends better than 
any other with daylight (thus making it pos- 








sible to use artificial illumination to better 
advantage on cloudy days). 


In the corridors, Holophane directional cor- 
ridor units are used; in the bookstack room 
Holophane bookstack units spread light 
evenly over shelf after shelf of books. 

There is a specific Holophane Unit for every 
lighting requirement. May we help you with 
your lighting problems? Address Holophane 
Company, Inc., 342 Madison Ave., New York. 


HOLOPHANE 


342 MADISON AVE., NEW YORK CITY 


NEW YORK CHICAGO 
PHILADELPHIA BOSTON 
BALTIMORE HARTFORD 


BIRMINGHAM 


MILWAUKEE 


SAN FRANCISCO TORONTO 
ST. LOUIS LOS ANGELES 
CLEVELAND CINCINNATI 


SYRACUSE 








A FINNELL 
for your home too 


I the FINNELL for 
Light, compact, 
peedy, amazingly efficient, 
r I ed vyithin reach ¢ 
Pp Waxes, px 
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OW much the FINNELL SYSTEM will save you depends of course 

on the job. It saves one large user over $26,000 yearly. Others it 

has saved more; some small establishments with proportionately smaller 

installations are saving several hundred dollars—more than enough in 
either case to pay for the installation every year. 

It depends also upon whether you now scrub—or just mop. The new FINNELL 
Combination Scrubber and Water Absorber actually scrubs and picks up the dirty 
water in half the time a man takes to mop a floor. Thus it will save half the labor | 
cost—besides producing cleaner floors. 

This flexibility is one of the special features of the FINNELL SYSTEM. In- 
stead of having to take one model and apply it to the job—which may be too large 
for adequate results or too small for economy—you select from a complete line, the 
machine just right for your school building. Besides the combination FINNELL, 
designed for large floor areas, there are eight other models—for average and small 


floor areas. 


Free Consulting Service. Write for information. Indicate size of school build- 
ing you have and a complete description of the FINNELL SYSTEM adapted to your 
needs will be sent you. No obligation implied. Later demonstration can be ar- 
ranged if you wish. Address FINNELL SYSTEM, INC., 1511 East Street, Elkhart, 
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